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Commissioners were tried by court-martial 
and diismissed the service, but it was held 
that public justice was not satisfied so long 
as Governor Eyre was allowed to escape 
due punishment for his misdeeds. An asso¬ 
ciation, called the Jamaica Committee, was 
formed for the purpose of bringing him and 
his subordinates to account. A counter 
association was founded for the purpose of 
defending him. The Conservative Attor¬ 
ney-General, Sir J. Eolt, was called upon to 
take proceedings against the ex-Governor 
of Jamaica, but declined to prosecute, and 
the Jamaica Committee themselves com¬ 
menced a prosecution against him, but 
did not succeed in getting bills of indict¬ 
ment beyond the initiatory stage. They 
were always thrown out by the grand jury. 

One of these unsuccessful attempts 
afforded the Lord Chief-Justice of England 
(Sir Alexander Cockburn) an opportunity 
of delivering a charge to the grand jury, 
which, with rare ability, stated the facts of 
the case, analyzed the evidence, and laid 
down the legal limits of the military power 
even in cases of insurrection. The whole 
proceedings, from first to last, in Gordon’s 
case were grossly illegal. He was arrested 
at a place where martial law did not exist, 
where the ordinary courts of law were open, 
and where he could have been tried with 
all dire legal forms and safeguards, and rvas 
forcibly conveyed to a place where martial 
law had been proclaimed. He might have 
been detained for security, if that had been 
deemed necessary, on board a British man- 
of-war, and allowed time and opportunity 
to prepare his defence and to summon wit¬ 
nesses to prove his innocence. But, instead, 
he was hurriedly brought to trial before an 
iucompetent and grossly illegal tribunal, 
constituted in a manner whollj' without 
authority or precedent. The prisoner, thus 
brought by unlawful means before an ille¬ 
gal tribunal, was tried and condemned upon 
testimony composed of vague rumours, 
hearsay talk, statements made when Gor¬ 
don was not present, and ‘ depositions made 
apparently to supplement evidence pre- 
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viously given and not thoirglit strong 
enough.’ ‘After the most careful perusal 
of tire evidence given against him,’ said 
Chief-Justice Cockburn, ‘I come irresisti¬ 
bly to the conclusion that if the man had 
been tried upon that evidence!—I must 
correct myself—he could not have been 
tried upon that evidence. I was going too 
far—a great deal too far—in assuming that 
he could. He could not have been tried 
upon that evidence. Three-fouiths—I had 
almost said nine-tenths—of the evidence 
upon which that man was convicted and 
sentenced to death, was evidence which, 
according to no known rules—not only of 
ordinary law, hut of military law—accord¬ 
ing to no rules of right or justice could 
possibly have been admitted ; and it never 
could have been admitted if a competent 
judge had presided, or if there had been 
the advantage of a military officer of any 
experience in the practice of courts-martial.’ 
Such as the so-called cvideuce was, even if 
it had been admissible and true, in the 
opinion of the Chief-Justice, it was fitted 
to iDi’ove the innocence rather than the guilt 
of the prisoner. ‘So far,’ he said, ‘from 
there being any evidence to prove that 
Mr. Gordon intended this insurrection and 
rebellion, the evidence, as well as the pro¬ 
bability of the case, appears to be exactly 
the other way.’ 

The great body of the people of Great 
Britain cordially concurred in the opinion 
of the Chief-Justice, and regarded Governor 
Eyre’s conduct as utterly indefensible. It 
was, indeed, urged on the other side that 
though he acted illegally he had orushod 
the rebellion, and that the merciless punish¬ 
ments which he inflicted on the blacks 
saved the lives of the whites. ‘Consider,’ it 
was said by one of his defenders, ‘ what the 
lioiTors of a successful outbreak in Janiaicn 
might be, or even of an outbreak successful 
for a few days; consider what blood its 
repression would cost even to the negroes 
themselves, and then say whether anyone 
ought to shrink from inflicting a few super¬ 
fluous floggings and hangings if these would 
16 
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liclp lo biriko terror and make na\v rebellion 
impos&ible ? Even tbe flogging of women 
—disagreeable work, no doubt, for English 
soldiers to have to do—if it struck terror 
into their husbands and brothers, and thus 
discouraged rebellion, would it not, too, be 
justified?’ Such a mode of defending the 
Jamaica atrocities—as illogical as it is im¬ 
moral—would justify any extent of cruelty 
and any number of official murders, pro¬ 
vided the perpetrators of these deeds were 
of opinion that torturing and killing the 
innocent would strike terror into the guilty 
and prevent rehelliou. But the apologists 
for Governor Eyre and his suhordiuatos 
persistently shut their eyes to the fact that 
the insurrection had collapsed as suddenly 
as it coiumenced; that it was at au end 
before tbe soldiers began to burn houses, 
flog women, and shoot and hang men; that 
there was not the slightest necessity for 
the hurried execution of Mr. Gordon, for 
he was as well secured on hoard a British 
maii-of-war as he would have hoen in a 
British prison; and he could, tlioroforc, 
without any injury to the public welfare, 
have been reserved for a fair and legal trial, 
and deliberate punisliment if lie bad boon 
found to deserve it. The truth seems to ho 
that the Jamaica authorities and old slave¬ 
holders, knowing rvell that the negroes had 
real and serious grievances to complain 
of, were panic-stricken when the news of 
the insurrection reached them, and that 
Governor Eyre, instead of preserving the 
calmness and firmness befitting bis oiricinl 
position, became infected with the panic 
and lost liis bead. Overpowering terror 
and not deliberate cruelty led to what Lord 
Carnarvon, the Colonial Secretary, termed 
‘grave acts of nndoirbled cruelty, oppres¬ 
sion, and injustice.’ Governor Eyre’s ofliciaf 
career was of course at an end, but the 
Government, not much to their credit, de¬ 
cided that he should be reimbursed from 
tbe public funds for the expenses he had 
incurred in conseq^nence of the proceedings 
taken against him. 

It was quite understood that Lord Palm- 


erston’-s disinclination to alter and extend 
the Reform Bill rvas acquiesced in by all 
parties during the life of that skilful and 
successful statosmaii. .But as soon as he 
pa,sscd away the truco between the two 
great political parties cainc to au end. The 
advanced Liberals immediately pressed 
their claims, and Earl Bussell and Mr. 
GladsLouo wore (initc prepared to accede to 
their demands. TTio Bromicr had for some 
years past indicated au anxious desire to 
associate his name once more with a meas¬ 
ure of rarliiuiumtary Reform, but his oirurts 
had hitherto proved abortive. Now, how¬ 
ever, that he ^vas once iiHjro at the head of 
the Government, he fancied that ho could 
renew his i)ro])osal to amend and extend 
the system of reprosoutatiou in more pro]n- 
lioua circmu.yiaiK;c.s, and rvith much grealor 
chances of sueeess. Accordingly, at the 
opening of I’arliaiiieut, Her Alajesty iuti- 
ninted in (lie spiiocdi from the tlirono that 
she had directed information to be procured 
in reference to the right of voting in the 
election of moniber.s of I'lirliameut, and 
that Avhou the information was complete 
‘the attcutiuu of Ihirliamcut will ho called 
to tho result thus obtaiuod, wiLli a view to 
such improvements in tho laws which regu¬ 
late the rigdit of voting in tho olectioii uf 
members of tlio House of Uommoiis as may 
tend to strengtben our free institutions and 
conduce to tho pufiHo welfare.’ Tho pru¬ 
dence of ihi,4 sLcj) was doubted by many who 
were not unfriendly to the extension of the 
franchise. Lord J.’ttlmor.ston is roportod to 
have bequeathed to future Ministers tho 
advico never to introduce a Reform Bill in 
tho first session of a now Barlinmeut, and 
there wore cogent reasons why his success¬ 
ors should have followed this prescient 
advico. Tho country was (fiiiescont on tho 
subject; there was no strong desire ex¬ 
pressed in auy quarter for au amendment 
of tho Beform Bill. And tlio mombors of 
tho Lower House, who had just passed 
through tho ordeal of a kccnly-ooiitosted 
and costly election, -wero not likely lO' 
regard with much favour a measure which, 
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if it should bocome law, would have the 
effect of compelling them in the course of 
a few months to run the risks and incur 
the expenses of another contest. The state 
of the coitJitry, too, was not propitious for 
such an experiment. The public attention 
was occupied with apprehensions of cholera 
the ravages of the cattle plague, threatened 
disturbances in Ireland, and an outbreak of 
war on the Continent, with apprehended 
riots in Jamaica and a probable collision 
with the King of Abyssinia. If Earl Kus- 
sell had followed the wise and witty advice 
of his old friend Sydney Smith, and had 
kept a foolometer as a test of pubhc opinion, 
he would have deferred his Reform Bill till 
' a more convenient season.’ 

The Bill was introduced on the 12th of 
March by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
a House crowded in every part. It had been 
expected with great curiosity and some 
anxiety. The former was speedily satisfied 
and the latter dispelled, for the measure 
gave satisfaction to no party. The Bill 
proposed to reduce the county franchise 
from £50 to £14, and the borough franchise 
from £10 to £7. There was also a lodger 
franchise, and a proposal to admit persons 
having an investment of £50 or upwards in 
a Savings Bank. It was calculated that 
altogether 400,000 new electors would he 
added to the register, of whom 200,000 were 
supposed to belong to the working classes. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech in explaining and 
recommending the provisions of the Bill 
was powerful and eloquent, but it failed 
to excite any strong feeling in its favour, 
either in the House or in the country. The 
Conservatives, who were opposed to all 
reform, expressed undisguised hostility to 
the measiu’e. The small body of Radicals 
in the House could not feel any enthusiasm 
for a reform which proposed to make such 
a small change in the borough franchise, 
while a considerable number of the Whig 
supporters of the Government regarded the 
Bill with secret aversion. As soon as it 
became evident that the country was in¬ 
different to the fate of the measure, the 


House became anxious in one way or other 
to get rid of it. One party alleged that the 
Bill was founded on no particular prin¬ 
ciple, and that it did not reach any well- 
defined basis. Others found fault with it 
because it would have left our representa¬ 
tive system still full of anomalies, and that, 
while correcting some, it would have created 
others. A third party, headed by Earl 
Grosvenor, the eldest sou of the Marquis of 
Westminster, were dissatisfied because the 
Government had announced their intention 
to defer theii’ Bill for the redistribution of 
seats until after the measure for lowering 
the franchise had passed; and an amend¬ 
ment was moved by Lord Grosvenor, and 
seconded by Lord Stanley, calling upon them 
to bring forward their Redistribution Bill 
at once, winch was rejected by only a 
majority of five in a House of 631 mem¬ 
bers. The debate lasted eight nights, and 
was characterized by extraordinary ability 
and eloquence. The speeches delivered by 
Sir Edward Lytton Bnlwer, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, klr. Lowe, hir. Bright, and especi¬ 
ally Mr. Gladstone’s reply at the close of 
the debate, were universally admired. After 
reminding the Conservative party of tlie 
battles they had fought for maintaining 
civil disabilities on account of religions 
belief, against the first Reform Act, and in 
favour of Protection, he said— 

‘You cannot fight against the future. Time is 
on our side. The great social forces ■which move 
113 in their might and majesty, and ■which the 
tumult of onr debates does not for a moment 
impede or disturb—these great social forces are 
against you. They are marshalled on our side, 
and the banner which we now carry, though per¬ 
haps at some moment it may droop on our sinking 
heads, yet it soon will float again in the eye of 
heaven, and it ivill be borne by the firm hands of 
the united people of the three kingdoms, perhaps 
not to an easy, but to a certain, and to a not 
distant -vietory.' 

Tlie smallness of their majority must have 
;onvinced the Government that they had 
little or no prospect of being able to carry 
tbe measure, but they resolved to proceed 
with it. Meanwhile they brought forward, 
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on Monday, May Ttli, their Bill for the 
redistribution of seats, and also their Bills 
deahng -with the representation of Scotland 
and Ireland, so that the ivhole of the 
Government scheme of Eeform n'as now 
before the House; but the opposition of the 
dissatisfied members was in no degree dim- 
inished. The Conservative party, who at 
this time were decidedly hostile in principle 
to any attempt to lower the franchise, were 
joined by a section of the Liberals who on 
this point coincided with their sentiments. 
Their leader was Mr. Kobert Lowe, who 
had been Vice-President of the Council in 
Lord Palmerston’s Administration, aud had 
resigned his office in consequence of an 
adverse vote of the House of Commons, 
which was afterwards acknowledged to have 
been entirely undeserved, aud was in con¬ 
sequence rescinded. He was an able and 
accomplished man, hut hard, cynical, and 
sarcastic, and seemed to take delight in 
making unpleasant remarks, and giving 
pain to his opponents. His speeches 
had no pretensions to eloquence, but they 
abounded in pungent, pointed, epigrammatic 
sayings, easily remembered and quoted. 
There is no reason to doubt that he hon¬ 
estly hated the llefonn Bill, as calculated 
to strengthen the Democratic party in the 
country, and to put great power into the 
hands of political demagogues aud ‘ banded 
unions.’ United with him was hir. Hors- 
uian, nephew of the Earl of Stair, who had 
at one time been Chief Secretary for Ire¬ 
land, and might have risen to even higher 
office but for an irritable temper and im¬ 
practicable disposition. Speaking of him 
Mr. Bright said— 

‘ The right honourable gentleman is the first of 
the new party who has expressed his great grief, 
who has entered into what may be called his 
political cave of Adullam, aud he has called about 
him everyone that was in distre.ss, aud everyone 

* Mr. Bright’a allusion was to 1 Sam. xxii. 1,2, ‘David 
escaped to the cave of Adullau], and everyone that was 
in distress, and everyone that was in debt, and every¬ 
one that was discontented, gathered themselves unto 
him, and he became a captain over them.' It was 
shi-ewdly suspected aud alleged at the time that if 


that was discontented.* He has long been anxious 
to form a party in this House. There is scarcely 
anyone on this side of the House who is able to 
addres.s the House with effect, or to take iiiueli 
part in our debates, whom he has not tried to 
bring over to his party or cabal, and at last he has 
succeeded in hooking the member for Caine [Mr. 
Lowe]. I know there wvas an opinion expressed 
many years ago by a member of the Treasury 
Bench aud of the Cabinet that two men would 
make a party. When a party is formed of two 
men so amiable, so discreet, as the two right 
honourable gentlemen, we may hope to see for the 
first time in Parliament a party perfectly har¬ 
monious and distiugnished by mutual and un¬ 
broken trust. But tbeiG is one difficulty which it 
is impossible to remove. This party of two re¬ 
minds mo of the Scotch terrier which was so 
covered with bah- that you could not tell wbicb 
was the head and which w-as the tail of it.’ 

The party thus humorously described and 
designated speedily received considerable 
accessions from the Palmerstouian Whigs 
W'ho thought tire Bill unreasonable, or who 
were averse to the disfrauchisenieiit of 
the smaller boroughs, or who dreaded the 
e.\pense and risk of a new election. The 
position taken up by this section of the 
Ministerialists encouraged the Conservatives 
to exert themselves to the utmost to get rid 
of the Bill, and thns to destroy the Govern¬ 
ment. The tw’o parties combined, however, 
did not venture to propose in direct terms 
that the Bill should be throwur out, but they 
sought to bring about its rejection in a 
sinister and circuitous way. The Govern¬ 
ment acceded to a y)roposition that the 
Franchise and Eedistribution Bills should 
he combined and submitted to one Com¬ 
mittee. Amendments to the motion to no 

, O 

into Committep, however, kept pouring in, 
principally from the Adullamites. Sir E. 
Knightley moved that it he an instruction 
to the Committee to make provision for the 
better prevention of bribery and corruption, 
and carried his motion against the Goverir- 
meut by a majority of ten, though its real 

Mr. Lowe aud Mr, Horsiuan bad not, as Mr. Bright 
said, ‘been left out of the daily ininistratious ’ when 
the Government was constituted, their opposition to 
the Bdl would have been leas aorunonious. The name 
of Adullamites, which thcyreceivad, ig likely tohecome 
peimaiient in the political history of our country, 
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and scarcely concealed object was to 
destroy the Bill. When the Bill at last got 
into Committee the strife was renewed more 
keenly than ever. Lord Stanley moved 
that the clanses relating to the county 
franchise should be postponed until the 
redistribution of seats should fir-st have 
been dealt with, but the motion was rejected 
by a majority of twenty-seven. Mr. Wal¬ 
pole proposed that the county franchise 
should be fixed at £20 instead of £14, but 
his amendment was negatived by a majority 
of fourteen. Mr. Ward Hunt moved that 
in defining the county franchise, rating 
should be made the standard of value 
instead of rental, but his motion was lost 
by 2S0 votes to 273. Lord Dunkellin, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Clauricarde, 


on the 18th of June made a similar pro¬ 
posal respecting the borough franchise, 
lie pleaded that rating shoidd be substi¬ 
tuted for rental, on the ground that the 
alteration would prove an insurmountable 
‘barrier to universal suffrage,’ while it would 
admit the best qualified of the working 
class to the suffrage. It would, however, 
have had the practical ellect of raising the 
franchise to £8 instead of £6. After a kecir 
debate cu division ^v^^s taken in a House 
of 619 members, and the amendment was 
carried by a majority of eleven. The an¬ 
nouncement was received with the most 
tumultuous denion.stratious of joy by the 
Conservatives and their allies. Lord Ilus- 
sell’s scheme of Eeform and his Ministry 
thus came to an cud together. 
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Os the resignation of the Eussell Adminis¬ 
tration, the Queen intrusted Lord Derby 
"with the task of forming a new Ministry. 
It was generally understood that owing to 
his advanced age and infirm health, and his 
aversion to the labours and responsibilities 
of official life, he was reluctant to undertake 
the task imposed upon him, hut fidelity to 
his party, as well as the duty he owed to 
his sovereign and to the country, left him 
no alternative. He attempted to form a 
Coalition Ministry, and solicited Mr. Lowe 
to become a member of the Cabinet, but 
the offer was declined, and the Adullamites 
publicly intimated that they were bound to 
■prove that they had not been actuated by 
ambitions or selfish motives in overturning 
Earl Bussell’s Government. Lord Derby’s 
new Ministry differed little from the one 
he had formed in 1852. Mr. Disraeli be¬ 
came once more Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer and leader of the House of Commons, 
Lord Chelmsford wns appointed Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Lord Stanley became Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Lord Carnarvon Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Walpole assumed the management of 
the Home Office, and Lord Cranbonrne 
(formerly Lord Bohert Cecil) was intrusted 
with the charge of the affairs of India. 
The Marquis of Abercorn, a popular Irish 
nobleman, was nominated Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and Lord Mayo Chief Secretary. 
The formation of the Ministry was not 
completed until the 9th of July. The busi¬ 
ness of the session was brought to a close 


as speedily as possible, and the Parliament 
was prorogued by Commission, with the 
usual formalities, on the 10 th of August. 

While the Beforin Bill was under dis¬ 
cussion the people displa 3 ’ed the irtmost 
indifference, but when Mr. Gladstone’s un¬ 
skilful strategy, and the divisions of the 
Liberal party, had proved fatal to the 
measure, the artisans of London and the 
great manufacturing towns met in vast 
numbers and denonncecl, in no measured 
terms, the members of Parliament who had 
persisted in withholding what they regarded 
as their rights. The Eeformers of the 
meLro 2 )olis resolved to hold a monster 
meeting in Hyde Park, which was to he 
presided over by Mr. Edmond Beales, 
irresident of the Eeform League. The 
Government were of opinion that such an 
assemblage would be dangerous to the 
public peace, and a notice forbidding the 
meeting was issued, signed by Sir Eichard 
Mayne, the head of the London Police. 
The council of the League, however, con¬ 
ceived that the authorities had no legal 
right to take this step, and they resolved 
to disregard the prohibition. Accordingly, 
on the 23rd of July, numerous processions, 
with banners and hairds of music, marched 
towards Hyde Park, hut found the gates 
closed. They made a formal demand for 
admission, which was refused, on the au¬ 
thority of the Chief Commissioner, by the 
police who guarded the Park. Mr. Beales 
and his friends then re-entered their oar- 
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riage and proceeded to Trafalgar Sijuare, 
followed by a large crowd. A meeting was 
held there in the most orderly manner, 
resolutions were passed in favour of the 
extension of the suffrage, along with votes 
of thanhs to Messrs. Gladstone and Bright, 
who had so zealously exerted themselves in 
the cause. 

Meantime a large and disorderly crowd, 
composed of London roughs and pickpockets, 
with a mixture of sightseers and mischiev¬ 
ous youths, remained at the entrance to the 
Park, near Hyde Park Corner. They drove 
in the railings near the Marble Arch, which 
had not been very securely fixed, and easily 
overpowering the resistance offered by the 
comparatively small body of police, they 
poured tumultuously into the Park. They 
did a good deal of injury to the flowers and 
shrubs; several encounters took place with 
the police, and a few of the mob wore made 
prisoners; hut the tumult was speedily 
suppressed, and no serious mischief was 
done. It is alleged, however, that the 
Ministry regarded the riot with great appre¬ 
hension, and that it convinced them of the 
necessity of passing a measure of reform. 
In the course of the autumn vast bodies of 
men were collected at Birmingham, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Glasgow, and other seats of 
manufacturing and commercial industry, to 
demand an extension of the suffrage. These 
great open-air meetings were all peaceable 
and orderly, but considerable apprehen¬ 
sions were entertained that the march in 
military order of the organized working 
men’s societies of London through the West 
End streets, which was announced to take 
place on the 3rd of December, might lead 
to dangerous disturbances. Their leaders 
boasted that their numbers would amount 
to 200,000, but it turned out that they did 
not exceed 25,000, and the procession was 
attended with no more serious inconvenience 
than the interruption for a day of public traffic 
and business. The meeting which was held 
at St. James’ Hall, London, is noteworthy 
for the rebuke which Mr. Bright adminis¬ 
tered to Mr. Ayrton, who had found fault 


with the Queen for not affording some 
mark of recognition to the people who had 
gathered in large numbers in front of the 
Palace. ‘I am not accustomed,’ said the 
great orator, ‘to stand up in defence of 
those who are possessors of crowns, but I 
could not sit and hear that observation 
without a sensation of pain. I think there 
has been by many jiersons great injustice 
done to the Queen iu reference to her 
desolate widowed position; and I venture 
to say this, that a woman, be she the queen 
of a great realm, or be she the rvife of one 
of your labouring men, who can keep alive 
in her heart a great sorrow for the lost 
object of her life and affection, is not at all 
wanting in a great and generous sympathy 
for you.’ The tremendous burst of cheering 
with which these remarks were received 
showed that zeal for reform had in no way 
diminished the loyalty of the people, or the 
strength of their affection and sympathy 
for their widowed sovereign. 

Just before the adjournmeiit of Parlia¬ 
ment (July 27th, 18C6) an event took 
place which was at once a great soientiflo 
exploit and an important social benefit— 
the laying of the cable between Europe and 
America. The attempt to unite the two 
continents by means of inter-oceanic tele¬ 
graphy had been repeatedly made, but 
hitherto without success. The first effort 
was made in 1867, hut the cable broke 
w'hen the vessels engaged in laying it had 
only got about 300 miles from the west 
coast of Ireland. Hext year the enterprise 
was renewed, hut was frustrated mainly by 
stormy weather. In the course of the 
summer another attempt was made, the 
cable was actually laid, and for a brief 
space communication between Europe and 
America was kept up. Queen Victoria 
congratulated the President of the United 
States upon ‘the successful completion of 
the great international work,’ and expressed 
her conviction that ‘the President will 
unite with her in fervently hoping that the 
electric cable, which now connects Great 
Britain with the United States, will prove an 
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additional link between the nations, whose 
friendship is founded on their common 
interests and reciprocal esteem.’ There 
were great rejoicings in both countries; but 
the signals suddenly became fahrt, and the 
messages undecipherable, and the commu¬ 
nication was speedily broken off. This 
much, however, had been gained, that 
though the construction of the cable had 
been found defective, the practicability of 
the project had been proved beyond doubt. 
Another attempt made in 1865 also failed, 
but at last in 1866, by dint of great skill, 
patience, and perseverance, in spite of many 
difficulties, the enterprise was crowned with 
success. ' Our shore end has just been laid,’ 
the first telegram announced, 'and a most 
perfect cable, under God’s blessing, com¬ 
pletes telegraphic communication between 
England and the continent of America.’ 
Very appropriately, one of the earliest 
messages was from the British sovereign. 

‘ The Queen congratulates the President on 
the successful completion of an undertaking 
which she hopes may serve as an additional 
bond of union between the United States 
and England,’ An answer was received 
breathing the same spirit—' The President 
of the United States acknowledges with 
profound gratification the receipt of Her 
Majesty’s despatch, and cordially recipro¬ 
cates the hope that the cable that now 
unites the Eastern and Western hemi¬ 
spheres may serve to strengthen and per¬ 
petuate peace and amity between the 
Government of England and the Eepnblic 
of the United States.’ 

The agitation throughout the country, 
during the autumn and winter, on the ques¬ 
tion of Reform, had produced a great im¬ 
pression on the mind of the new Prime 
Minister. He was in a decided minority 
in the House of Commons, and was well 
aware that, as he owed his position to the 
dissensions of the Liberal members rather 
than to the strength of the Conservative 
party in the country, it would be impossible 
for him to retain office unless he could in 
some way get rid of the troublesome ques¬ 


tion of Pieform. Owing to the differences 
of opinion that were well known to exist 
in the Cabinet, no steps were taken in 
regard to this matter until the assembling 
of Parliament was at hand, when Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli succeeded in per¬ 
suading their colleagues to allow them to 
introduce a measure which they declared 
should be so framed as to strengthen rather 
than weaken the Conservative cause. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when the ParUainent opeirecl on 
February 6th, 1867, the speech from the 
throne intimated that the attention ot 
Parliament would he again called to the 
state of the representation of the people, 
and the hope was expressed, in terms 
characteristically ambiguous, that their 
'deliberations, conducted in a spirit of 
moderation and mutual forbearance, may 
lead to the adoption of measures which, 
without unduly disturbing the balance of 
power, shall freely extend the elective 
franchise.’ 

On the lltli of Eebrnary Mr. Disraeli 
announced that the Government had re¬ 
solved to proceed by way of resolution. 
He informed the House that Reform was 
no longer to he a question determining the 
fate of Ministers—in other words, that 
the Government had no fixed resolution on 
the subject. Their object was to bring 
out the prevailing intention or bias of the 
House, and this once ascertained the Min¬ 
istry would conform to it, and make it the 
ground and measure of their plans. He 
gave it to be understood that the Bill was 
to he the Bill of the Blouse of Commons 
rather than of the Government.® He 
thought that if the two parties would 
agree beforehand among themselves as to 
the sort of measure they wanted, the rest 
would be easy. Uo doubt this would have 
been the case, but it was a very chimerical 

* A irictuve in one of the comic jonriiala represented 
a number of M.P.’s, with Uussell and Bright at their 
head, thronging with eager curiosity to look at a large 
picture of Eeform in a magnificent frame. Disraeli is 
standing on the other side, and with great solemnity 
and earnestness is drawing aside a cm-tain, reveal¬ 
ing a perfectly blank canvas, which he invites them 
to fill up as they think best. 
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expectation tliat Conservatives and Liberals, 
whose traditions, opinions, and objects in 
regard to the question of Eeform were wide 
as the pole,s asunder, would agree as to the 
nature and extent of the measure which 
should he brought forward by the Govern¬ 
ment, The resolutions, ivheii they were 
submitted to the House, were quite in 
keeping with this absurd notion. One of 
them declared that 'it is contrary to the 
constitution of this realm to give any one 
class or interest a predominating power 
over the rest of the coinmnnity.’ Another 
called on the House to affirm that it is 
expedient to revise the existing redistribu¬ 
tion of seats, and a third affirmed that in 
carrying out this revision the main con¬ 
sideration should he ‘the expediency of 
supplying representation to places not at 
present represented, and which may he 
considered entitled to that privilege.’ Such 
pilatitucles as these were not likely to be 
of much service in promoting the work of 
creating a Bill which would satisfy both 
sides of the House. But there were other 
resolutions, declaring that the franchise 
should be based upon the principle of 
rating, that there should be plurality of 
votes in boroughs, and that votes might be 
given by means of polling papers, which 
were certain to excite a violent discussion 
and to show a wide difference of opinion. 

The reception given to these resolutions 
by the House made it evident that it would 
be hopeless to press them, Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Bright agreed that it would he a mere 
waste of time to discuss such proposals. 
On the following day the Government inti¬ 
mated that they would not ask the House 
to proceed farther with the resolutions. 
On the 25 th of February Mr. Disraeli gave 
an outline of the kind of Eeform Bill which 
he intended to introduce. The occupation 
franchise was to be reduced to £6 in the 
boroughs and to £20 in the counties—the 
qualification in both cases to be based on 
rating. A vote was to be given to every 
man who had £50 in the funds, or £30 in 
a Savings Banlc, or who paid 20a. in direct 
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taxes during the year. The franchise was 
also to be conferred on ministers of religion, 
lawyer's, doctors, certified schoolmasters, and 
university graduates. The manner in which 
these prroposals were received by the House 
convmced the Government that tliey would 
not give satisfaction. Next day Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli intimated that he would introduce a 
new Bill on the subject. These sudden and 
repeated changes created great surprise and 
curiosity, hut in a short time the whole 
story transpired. ‘Two scheme,s,' said Lord 
Derby, 'were originally brouglit under the 
consideration of the Government, and both 
differed as to tlie amount and extent of the 
franchise. The more extensive of the two 
schemes was that to which the resolutions 
had originally pointed, and more especially 
the fifth, under whiclr would have been 
introduced the system of plurality of votes, 
which might allow us to extend the fran¬ 
chise lower than we otherwise would. One 
distinguished member of the Cabinet (Gen¬ 
eral Peel) entertained strong objections to the 
course pursued, but in order to secure unan¬ 
imity he waived those objections. I then 
hoped that the lai'ger and more comprehen¬ 
sive scheme ■H'ould have been fixed on; but 
to my surprise and regret I found that two 
of my most valued colleagues, on reconsider¬ 
ation, disapproved of the solieme, and felt 
compelled to withdraw the assent they had 
given to it. Of course I at once relieved 
the third colleague from the assent he had 
given, and it then became necessary for the 
Government to consider what course they 
would adopA Ultimately we determined 
to submit to tlie House of Commons a meas¬ 
ure which we did not consider satisfactoiy, 
hut which we hoped might for a time settle 
the question. But it very shortly became 
obvious lliat on neither side of the House 
would the proposition of the Government 
meet with a coneurreiiee, and therefore it 
became necessary last week to consider 
whether we should adhere to our second 
proposition or revert to the first. We re¬ 
solved on taking the latter course. Our 
scheme will in a .short lime be laid before 
17 
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the other House of Parliament, and I trust 
that before the expiration of the present 
week I shall he able to supply the place of 
the colleagues I have had the misfortune 
to lose.’ 

The explanations of the Prime Minister 
respecting the extraordinary changes of 
policy made by the Ministry were by no 
means complete or satisfactory. But the 
statements made by Sir John Pakington, 
who was transferi'ed from the Admiralty to 
the War Office on his re-election at Droit- 
wich, placed the whole circumstances in a 
singular and most amusing light. The 
Government, it appeared, had prepared two 
Eeform Ehls—the one larger and more 
comprehensive than the other. The more 
liberal BUI was to be first offered for the 
acceptance of the House. If it met with a 
cold reception, then the other and more 
restricted measure was to be produced. At 
a meeting of the Cabinet on Saturday, Feb¬ 
ruary 23rd, General Peel had some scruples 
about the comprehensive Bill, but at the 
urgent reguest of Lord Cranbourne he con¬ 
sented to waive his objections, and the 
Cabinet broke up under the impression that 
they were perfectly agreed, and that the 
EiH was to be introduced on Monday, the 
25th. Next day (Sunday), however, Lord 
Cranbourne went carefully throirgh the 
figures, and came to the conclusion that the 
Bin would differ little in many boroughs 
from household suffrage, pure and simple. 
On making this discovery he immediately 
tendered his resignation, and Lord Car¬ 
narvon followed Ms example. A meeting 
of the Cabinet was hastily summoned on 
Monday to decide what was to be done in 
these circumstances. By this time. Sir 
John Pakington says, it was past two 
o’clock. Lord Derby had to address a 
Conservative meeting at half-past two, and 
at half-past four hlr. Disraeli had to intro¬ 
duce his promised Bill in the House of 
Commons, ‘Literally,’ Sir John said, ‘they 
had not half an hour—they had not more 
than ten minutes—to make up their miud s 
what course they were to adopt.’ In this 


emergency it was resolved that Mr. Disraeli 
should introduce ‘not the Bill agreed to on 
Saturday, but the alternative measure which 
they had contemplated in the event of their 
large and liberal measure being rejected by 
the House of Commons.’ Sir John would 
not say that they had not made a mistake. 
If they had had even an hour or two for 
consideration they perhaps would not have 
taken that course. But they had not an 
hour—they had only ten minutes—and so 
they committed themselves to what he 
admitted was ‘a false course of procedure.’ 
In the afternoon Mr. Disraeli brought in 
his second-class measure, which received 
the designation that it has ever since 
borne of ‘ the Ten Minutes Bill.’ 

The reception given to the Bill, intro¬ 
duced in these ridiculous circumstances, 
showed plainly that it would be repudiated 
by both sides of the House. It was, there¬ 
fore, withdrawn next day, as we have 
already mentioned, and on the 18th March 
Mr. Disraeli brought in the comprehensive 
Bill based on the resolutions, and General 
Peel, Lord Cranbourne, and Lord Carnarvon 
resigned their offices. Sir Stafford North- 
cote succeeded Lord Cranbourne as Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, Sir John Pakington 
replaced General Peel at the War Depart¬ 
ment, and the Duke of Buckingham be¬ 
came Colonial Minister in the room of Lord 
Carnarvon. Mr. Corry was made First 
Lord of the Admiralty, aud the Duke of 
Hichmond was appointed President of the 
Board of Trade—the office vacated by Sir 
Stafford Northcote. 

The Bill proposed to confer the fran¬ 
chise in boroughs on all householders 
who paid rates of 20s, a year in direct 
taxation, or who had a certain sum of money 
in the funds or Savings Bank. There 
was also an educational franchise, and 
a proposal to give a double vote to a 
ratepaying occupier who paid 20s. of 
assessed taxes. But there were so many 
checks and counterbalancing provisions, all 
intended to limit the extent of the franchise, 
that, as Mr. Bright justly said, the whole 
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scheme -was a plan for offering something 
■vvith the one hand and qnietly withdrawing 
it with the other. It might be fitly de¬ 
scribed in the words of Mr. Burke with 
reference to the Government constructed 
by Lord Chatham in 1766—^it was a meas¬ 
ure 'so checkered and speckled; a piece of 
joinery so crossly indented and whimsically 
dovetailed; a cabinet so variously inlaid; 
such a piece of diversified mosaic; such a 
tesselated pavement without cement—here 
a bit of black stone, and there a bit of white, 
—^that it was, indeed, a very curious thing, 
but utterly unsafe to touch and insecure to 
stand on.’ As might have been expected, 
the measure was severely handled by mem¬ 
bers on both sides of the House. Lord 
Cranbourne declared that the securities 
would be swept away immediately, and 
that household suffrage, pure and simple, 
would be the result, Mr. Disraeli protested 
emphatically that the Government would 
never introduce household suffrage, 'pure 
and simple,’ but this the measure became in 
the end. The dual vote was ridiculed on all 
sides, and was at once dropped from the 
Bill. So were the fancy franchises. A new 
lodger franchise was introduced. The Bill 
required that an occupier should have lived 
two years in the house for which he was 
rated before he was entitled to vote. That 
period was reduced to one year, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of the Government. 
There still remained, however, one limita¬ 
tion to the extension of the franchise, so 
powerful that if it was retained it would in 
some boroughs have actually reduced the 
existing number of voters. 

In most of the large towns in England 
great numbers of the occupiers of small 
houses were not themselves rated for the 
relief of the poor. The landlords were 
allowed to compound for the rates of these 
tenants. They became responsible for their 
payment, and received a certain reduction 
in return for saving the parochial autho¬ 
rities the trouble and risk of collecting 
them. The amount was, of course, included 
in the rent, so that, after all, the rates were 


really paid by the tenants, though their 
names did not appear on the rate-book. 
These compound householders were so 
numerous that they were alleged to consti¬ 
tute two-thirds of all the occupiers under 
£10. On the 5th of April a meeting of 
about 140 members of the Liberal partj 
was held at Mr. Gladstone’s house to decide 
upon the course which should be taken in 
regard to the compound householders. It 
was decided that Mr. Coleridge should pro¬ 
pose a resolution to the effect that 'in every 
parliamentary borough the occupiers of 
tenements below a given rateable value be 
relieved from liability to personal rating,’ 
but that at the same time they should not 
be entitled to vote. The object of this pro¬ 
posal was to exclude the very poorest class 
of householders from the franchise, and at 
the same time to secure that in every case 
where a house was rated the occupier 
should obtain the franchise, whether the 
rates were paid by his landlord or by him¬ 
self. A party of from forty to fifty advanced 
Liberals, however, were dissatisfied with 
this attempt to exclude a portion of the 
householders from the franchise, and they 
held a meeting in the tea-room of the 
House of Commons, at which tliey resolved 
that they would only support the first clause 
of Mr. Coleridge’s resolution, which applied 
to the law of rating. The resolution was of 
necessity altered to meet their views, and 
in its amended form was at once accepted 
by the Government. The ‘Tea-room party,’ 
as they were called, were vehemently 
assailed for their iiufaithfuliiess to their 
colours. ‘'What can be done in parliament- 
aiy parties,’ said Mr. Bright at a great Eeforni 
demonstration at Birmiugham, ‘if every man 
is to pursue his own little game? A coster¬ 
monger and donkey would take a week to 
travel from here to London, and yet by 
running athwart the London and Horth- 
Western line they might bring to total 
destruction a great express train; and so 
very small men, who during their whole 
political lives have not advanced the ques¬ 
tion of Reform by one hairbreadth or by 
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one moment of time, can in a critical hour 
like this throw themselves athwart the 
objects of a great party, and mar, it may 
be, a great measure that sought to affect 
the interests of the country beneficially 
for all time.’ 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, with the object of making the direct 
and personal payment of rates by the house¬ 
holder not essential to the possession of the 
franchise, was rej ectecl by a maj ority through 
the aid of a number of Liberal members, 
who joined the Government in opposing it. 
Mr. Gladstone was so much mortified at 
this result that he withdrew the remaining 
amendments of which he had given notice, 
and announced his intention to abstain per¬ 
sonally from any further attempt to alter 
the basis of the borough franchise presented 
by the Bill. Other members, however, per¬ 
severed in their efforts to amend its pro¬ 
visions. It would be tedious to enumerate 
aU the changes that were made upon the 
measure, or the vicissitudes that it under¬ 
went during its progress. It was repeatedly 
in imminent danger of shipwreck, but the 
Ministry were determined to obtain the 
credit of passing a Beform Bill of some 
kind; since the country was bent on having 
reform, they might as well comply with the 
demand and keep their places, hlr. Dis- 
raeh repeatedly declared that if this or that 
amendment were forced upon them they 
would withdraw the Bill, but they always, 
after considering the matter, thought better 
of it, and agreed to accept the alteration. 
Even the compound householder, who had 
caused so much trouble, was at last got rid 
of by the abolition of the system of com¬ 
pounding. The Government, to the surprise 
of their supporters as weU as of their 
opponents, struck their flag on what they 
had professed to regard as ' a vital point,’ 
and consented to have the name of every 
occupier put on the rate-book, and to give 
every occupier a vote. Household suffrage, 
pure and simple, was thus established in aH 
the borough constituencies. The occupation | 
franchise in counties, which the Bill pro- ! 


posed to fix at £15, was reduced to £12. 
All the ten changes which Mr. Gladstone 
had enumerated as necessary to render the 
measure satisfactory, but which no one at 
first expected the Government to accept, 
were adopted with tho exception of one, the 
least important of them all. The Bill, in 
fact, now went further than either Mr. 
Gladstone or Mr. Bright desired, and had 
been transformed into a thoroughly lladical 
measure. With regard to the redistribu¬ 
tion clauses of the Bill, they underwent 
considerable alterations in Committee. In 
some cases the Government succeeded in 
defeating the proposed amendments ; in 
others they were compelled to accept them. 
It was at first intended that boroughs with 
only 7000 inhabitants returning two mem¬ 
bers should in future rcturji only one. 
The standard was raised to 10,000. Eour 
boroughs were disfranchised—Beigute, Tot- 
ness. Great yarmouth, and Lancaster— 
which had been found guilty of general 
and scandalous bribery and corruption. 
Two seats were to be as.signed to Hackney, 
two to Chelsea, with Kensington; one to 
each of twelve boroughs, which up to this 
time had not been represented; an addi¬ 
tional member — making three members 
each—^were given to Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Leeds. Two members were given to 
West Kent, Korth Lancashire, and East 
SuiTey. South Lancashire was divided 
into two districts, and two member,s were 
assigned to each division. Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire, the 
West Biding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Nor¬ 
folk, Staff'ordshire, and Essex were divided 
into three electoral districts, each of which 
was to be represented by two members. 
A member was given to the University of 
London; but the proposal of the Govern¬ 
ment to units with it, for electoral pur¬ 
poses, the High Church University of Dur¬ 
ham was rejected by the House. 

The 'Conservative Surrender,’ as the 
Quarterly JReview termed it, was complete. 
All the securities and precautions with 
which the Bill bristled when it passed the 
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second reading had now wholly disapireared. 
‘A clear majority of votes in a clear ma¬ 
jority of constituencies had been made over 
to those who have no other property than 
the labour of their hands.’ It was not 
without reason that General Peel said that 
‘ the proceedings in reference to this Bill 
had taught him three things—^first, that 
nothing had so little vitality as “a vital 
point;” second, that nothing was so insecure 
as a “security;” and third, that nothing 
■was so elastic as the conscience of a Cabinet 
Minister.’ The measure, said Lord Oran- 
bourne, was chiefly the work of the Oppo¬ 
sition. ‘ Ten demands had been made by 
the leader; one of them, referring to pro¬ 
visions for excluding the poorest and most 
dependent voters from the franchise, was of 
a Conservative tendency; the other nine 
were Liberal. The first had failed; the 
other nine had been carried. The dual vote 
was dead. The two years’ residence was cut 
down to one. The lodger franchise was 
introduced. The distinction between com¬ 
pounder and non-compounder was removed. 
The tax franclrisea were abolished. The 
group of miscellaneous by-franchises had 
disappeared. The occupation franchise in 
counties was reduced. The redistribution of 
seats was enlarged. The voting papers had 
been condemned. Such was the triumph 
of the Government.’ Throughout the whole 
of the protracted discussions on the Bill 
Mr. Disraeli had to listen to such taunts 
and sarcastic remarks, as well as to bitter 
observations on his inconsistency, double¬ 
dealing, and betrayal of the Conservative 
cause. The denunciations of his policy 
were peculiarly severe at the third reading 
of the Bill. ' I should deeply regret,’ said 
Lord Oxanbourne, ‘ to find that the House 
of Commons has applauded a policy of 
legerdemain; and I should, above aU things, 
regret that this great gift to the people—^if 
gift you think it—should have been pur¬ 
chased at the cost of a poHtieal betrayal 
which has no parallel in our parliamentary 
annals, which strikes at the root of all 
mutual confidence, which is the very soul 


of our party government, and on which 
only the strength and freedom of our repre¬ 
sentative institutions can be sustained.’ 

The Bill was read a third time on the 
15th of July, and was sent up to the House 
of Lords next day. The second reading 
was moved by Earl Derby on the 21st. 
An amendment, proposed by Earl Grey, 
■was negatived, and after a debate extending 
over two evenings, the Bill was read a 
second time without a division. At this 
critical moment Lord Derby was unfortun¬ 
ately seized with illness, and Lord Malmes¬ 
bury -was in consequence intrusted with 
the charge of the measure. In the absence 
of the Premier the peers seem to have 
imagined that they could alter the Bill at 
their pleasure. They, indeed, accepted the 
household franchise, but they imposed upon 
the occupier below £10 the obligation of 
paying the borough rate as well as the 
poor rate, in order to obtain the franchise. 
They raised the copyhold and leasehold 
qualifications from £5 to £10. They rein¬ 
troduced the optional use of voting-papers, 
which, as Lord Cranbourne remarked, were 
to transfer the business of the polling-booth 
to the magistrates' drawing-room. On the 
jnotion of Lord Cairns they raised the lodger 
franchise from £10 to £15, and enacted 
that in any contested election in which 
three members are to be chosen, no elector 
should he allowed to vote for more than 
two. They conferred upon the graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge the privilege of 
voting at elections in these boroughs, as 
well as in the university elections. These 
attempts to restrict the operation of the 
Bill roused the indignation of the citizens 
of London and other great towns who were 
chiefly interested in the lodger clause, and 
the machinery of agitation was at once put 
in operation. It was evident that if the 
Government should think fit to adhere to 
these changes in the Bill, they would rouse 
a storm of opposition which they had no 
power to resist. Lord Derby, in spite of 
the strong advice of hi^ medical attendants, 
made his appearance in the House of Lords 
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on tlie 6tli of August, and proposed that 
the Peers should reverse their decision with 
regard to the lodger franchise. ' Whereupon 
the whole majority, obedient to the word of 
command, executed, with military precision, 
its right-ahont face, and replaced with 
unanimity the figure they had condemned.’ 
Several unsuccessful attempts were made 
by Liberal and independent peers to enlarge 
the scheme of redistribution contained in 
the Bill; a clause was added, enacting that 
Parliament need not henceforth be dis¬ 
solved on the demise of the Crown. Another 
clause was moved by Earl Grey, providing 
that a member of the House of Commons 
accepting an office of profit under the 
Crown, which did not disqualify Mm for 
Parliament, should not vacate his seat, but 
it was opposed by Lord Derby, who ex¬ 
pressed his preference for the arrangement 
already sanctioned by the other House, 
that re-electiou should not be required in 
the case of a member who merely exchanged 
one office for another. 

When the Bill was returned to the 
House of Commons, the amendments intro¬ 
ducing the use of voting-papers, altering 
the copyhold franchise, and conferring on 
graduates the right to vote iii the boroughs 
of Oxford and Cambridge, were rejected. 
The provision made for the representation 
of minorities was strenuously opposed, and 
gave rise to a keen discussion. When it 
was previously proposed in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Disraeli declared that such 
an arrangement rvould he ‘erroneous in 
principle and pernicious in practice.’ It 
was also strongly opposed by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and Mr. Bright, and although sup¬ 
ported by Mr. J. S. klill and some other 
Liberals it was withdrawn. Mr. Disraeli 
now recommended its adoption by the 
House of Commons, on the ground that 
since the other amendments proposed by 
the Lords had been rejected, it would tend 
to smooth matters between the two Houses 
if this provision which they had inserted 
in the Bill were allowed to remain. Mr. 
Bright argued that the clause would extin¬ 


guish the political life of the country, it 
would nullify the boon conferred on the 
four great towns, each of which would for 
the future in all divisions on great political 
questions he represented by one member. 
Mr. Goschen said minorities were already 
over-represented, and this further step 
would only be mischievous. Nomination 
minorities were to he established in place 
of nomination boroughs. The proposal was 
simply an expoeriment to limit the power of 
great towns. It was talcing a step towards 
making members delegates and not repre¬ 
sentatives. Mr. Gladstone said he did not 
agree with the principle of representation 
of individuals instead of the representation 
of communities. The latter had always 
been the princip)le of representation iir this 
country. The propjosal would inflict great 
injustice on the large towns, and he asked 
the House not to give to those towns, ex¬ 
cited by the sense of wrong, the provocation 
to commence a new agitation for fru’ther 
changes. Mr. Lowe, on the other liand, 
pleaded earnestly for the retention of the 
clause. Its aim, he said, was to give to the 
communities effected by it a representa¬ 
tion corresponding to the state of opinion 
ill them. The worship of numbers was a 
political superstition; the true end of re¬ 
presentation was to represent as nearly 
as possible aU classes in a community. In 
the end the clause was rotained by a ma¬ 
jority of 49. The Upiper House acquiesced 
in the alterations made by the Commons, 
and the Bill received the royal assent on 
the 15th of August. 

The Bill which, after passing through 
many perils and vicissitudes, and under¬ 
going so many and so extensive altera¬ 
tions, had at length become a piart of the 
constitution of the kingdom, introduced 
momentous changes into onr representative 
.system. It was truly, as Lord Derby termed 
it, ‘ a leap in the dark,’ and was regarded 
with great uneasiness and anxiety, not only 
by the Conservative party throughont the 
country, but by not a few Liberals. It 
conferred the franchise in boroughs on all 
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male liouseliolders rated for the relief of 
the poor, and on all lodgers "who had been 
resident for one year and paid a rent of not 
less than £10 a year. In counties it gave 
votes to persons possessing property of the 
clear annual value of £5, and to occupiers 
of lands and tenements paying £12 a year. 
It disfranchised four boroughs and semi- 
disfranchised tryenty-two others having a 
population of less than 10,000. It created 
several new constituencies, gave a third 
member to four large towns, and one to 
the University of London. 

The kindred measures for Scotland and 
Ireland were postponed till next session. 
When they came before the House they ex¬ 
cited comparatively little interest and no 
opposition, Scotland obtained a borough 
franchise the same as that of England, freed, 
however, from the ratepaying clause, which 
had been held as a 'vital principle,’ but 
was struck out of the Bill in spite of 
the opposition of the Government, The 
Scottish county franchise was based either 
on the possession of £5 clear annual value 
of property, or on an occupation of £14 
a year. Seven additional members, obtained 
by the disfranchisement of some small 
English boroughs, were added to the fifty- 
three returned by Scottish constituencies. 
Glasgow received an additional member, 
and was tlms transformed, much against 
the wish of its citizens, into a three- 
cornered constituency. The town of Dun¬ 
dee obtained an additional member, the 
counties of Aberdeen, Ayr, and Lanark 
were divided into two electoral districts, 
returning one member each, and the Uni¬ 
versities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, 
and of Glasgow and Aberdeen combined 
obtained each a representative. The Irish 
Bill reduced the borough franchise from £8 
to £4, hut made no change in the county 
franchise, which was £12, or in the arrange¬ 
ment of seats. 

That the Bill as it became law was a 
thoroughly Democratic measure cannot he 
denied. In its essential features it went 
beyond any scheme that had been advocated 


even by the advanced Liberal party in Par¬ 
liament. Mr. Disraeli himself afterwards 
frankly admitted that this was the case, 
and boasted that he had been educating his 
party for seven years to this Democratic 
standard. At a hanc[uet given to him in 
Edinburgh in November, 1867, he said,' I 
had, if it be not too arrogant to use this 
phrase, to Gclucato oxhr party. It is a large 
party, and requires its attention to be called 
to questions of this kind with some pressure. 
I had to prepare the mind of Parliament 
and the country on this question of Eeform.’* 

‘The whole tone of that harangue,' it was justly 
said, ‘ was one of jubilant exultation natural to a 
loader who had led his party stop hy step from 
one abandonment of traditional principle to 
another. He liad been their schoolmaster to 
bring them to Democracy, they had been his un¬ 
conscious and haE~reluctant pupils. They had 
learned from him line upon lino and precept upon 
precept. Having organized and disciplined his 
followers to resist the advancing tide of Democ¬ 
racy, he was by their efforts borne into power. 
Having gained the position of a Oonservativo 
Minister, with a large Conservative following, ho 
introduced a Eoform Bill, guarded and fenced 
with restrictions and limitations of a Conservative 
tendency. As the debate wont on he throw over- 
hoard all cliecks and safeguards whatsoever, took 
suggestions from every quarter and section of tho 
House, forgot or despised the Ministerial duty of 
initiating the proposition of a Ministerial Bill, left 
his own colleagues in the lurch, and accepted tho 
amendments of his opponents ; ended hy making 
his astonished hut unconscious partisans the suc¬ 
cessful champions of the Democracy they ahhorred; 
and having done all this, ho had tho assurance 
to tell them that in tlie lowness of the franchise 
which they had extended lay the essence of Con¬ 
servatism.’ 

* Tenniel, in his cartoon entitled ‘ Fagin’s Political 
SohooV has hit off very happily tho idea conveyed in 
this statement. Disraeli is depicted in the charac¬ 
ter of Pagiu the Jew in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ and is repre¬ 
sented as piohiag the pocket of a lay hgnro of Lord 
John Eussell, hung round with bells, of a document 
labelled ‘Eefonn Bill.’ Lord Derby, with his hands 
in Ms pockets, is surveymg the trick with an amused 
expression of ooiinteiiance; Sir Jolui Paldiigton and 
Sir Stafford Northoote are looking on with mingled 
surprise and admiration at their leader’s dexterity; 
Lord Stanley, as the ‘ Artful Dodger,’ is regarding the 
scene somewhat contemptuously; while Lord Oran- 
hoiu'ne and Lord Carnarvon are leaving tho apartment 
in mingled indignation and disgust. 
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At tlie commencemeut of the session the 
Ministry -were profuse in their promises of 
lemslation, and intimated their intention to 

D ' , 

deal with colonial consolidation, investiga¬ 
tion of the law of trades unions, extension 
of the Factory Acts to other trades, im¬ 
provement of the mercantile marine, of the 
navigation laws, of the relations between 
Irish landlords and tenants, the amendment 
of the law of bankruptcy, and numerous 
other important subjects; but the attention 
of Parliament had been so completely ab¬ 
sorbed by the discussions on tlie Pieform 
Bill, that it was impossible to devote time 
to the settlement of any other important 
question. There was little opportunity 
afforded even to discuss the affairs of Ire¬ 
land. The suspension of the Habeas Cor¬ 
pus Act was continued, a futile attempt 
was made to deal with the tenure of land, 
and discussions respecting the Irish Church 
took place in both Houses, hut led to 
nothing. 

An autumn session was held in November 
for the purpose of making provision for an 
expedition against Abyssinia. Theodore, the 
king of that country, on some trivial pretext 
had seized Mr. Cameron, Her Majesty’s con¬ 
sul at Massowah, an island on the African 
shore of the Eed Sea, along with other 
British subjects, and had obstinately refused 
to release them. He was a passionate, sus¬ 
picious barbarian, ambitious and cruel, and 
liable to sudden impulses of savage fury, in 
which he was guilty of shocking deeds of 
cruelty. Consuls were stationed at Mas¬ 
sowah 'for the protection of British trade 
with Abyssinia and with the countries 
adjacent thereto;’ and Mr. Plowden, who 
was appointed to that office in 1848, became 
an active ally of Theodore, and lost his life 
in one of the savage monarch’s quarrels. 
Captain Cameron, his successor in. the office 
of consirl, was instructed to take no part in 
King Theodore’s quarrels, and was reminded 
that he held no representative character in 
Abyssinia. Probably in consequence of this 
inhibition Theodore seemed to imagine that 
the British Government was unfriendly to 


him. A letter which he wrote to Queen 
Victoria was left unanswered; he there¬ 
fore fancied himself slighted, and seized 
and imprisoned all the British subjects 
within his reach, including the British 
consul, who had imprudently visited Abys¬ 
sinia at this period. Two emhassios had 
been sent in succession to induce the savage 
ruler to set at liberty the persons he had 
seized and imprisoned in violation of all 
international law, but without effect; and 
he had even detained the envoys, Mr. 
Eassam, assistant British Eesideut at Aden, 
and Lieutenant Erideaux and Dr. Blanc. A 
peremptory demand had then been made 
that they should he released within three 
months, but no attention had been paid to 
it. The Government in these circumstances 
considered that they had no alternative but 
to send a large military expedition for the 
purpose of recovering the captives. Several 
members of both Houses dwelt upon the 
great and almost insuperable difficulty of 
a campaign in a country so inaccessible, 
and of which so little was known ; but the 
general feeling was that the expedition wa,s 
necessary to support the honour and dignity 
of the nation, as well as for the sake of the 
lives and liberty of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Ml'. Disraeli informed the House of Com¬ 
mons that 'according to a rough hut careful 
and confident estimate, the expedition would 
cost £3,500,000, but would certainly not 
exceed £4,000,000, and pledged himself that 
the expedition would leave the country as 
soon as the captives were recovered. The 
money asked by the Government was ac¬ 
cordingly voted to defray the expense of 
the operations, and the addition of a penny 
per pound to the Income Tax was agreed 
to in order to provide the funds, to be sup¬ 
plemented by the balances in the Exchequer. 

The session of 1868 found the Derby 
Government still in a considerable minority 
in the House of Commons, hut confronted 
by an Opposition too divided to be easily 
combined in any movement for its over¬ 
throw. As Mr. Bouverie remarked, the 
Liberal party had leaders who would not 
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lead, and followers wlio would not follow. 
Instead of an organized party they were 
little better than a rabble. The two Houses 
commenced their sittings on the 13th of 
February, and on that day Mr. Disraeli 
introduced a Bill having for its object 
the more effectual prevention of corrupt 
piractices at parlianieutary elections. Lord 
Derby’s health had for a considerable time 
been in an unsatisfactory state, and liis 
growing infirmities at length compelled 
him to retire from office. His resignation 
was formally announced on the 2Sth of 
February, coupled with the intimation that 
the Queen had commanded Mr. Disraeli to 
form an Administration. This was accom- 
polished without difficulty. Mr. Ward Hunt 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
all the members of the Government re¬ 
tained office under the new First Lord of 
the Treasury with the exception of Lord 
Chelmsford, who was removed from the 
Chancellorship to make room for Sir Hugh 
Cairns. There was no change in the policy 
of the Administration, for Mr. Disraeli had 
throughout been the real though not its 
nominal head. 

The Irish epuestiou was once more forced 
upon the attention of Parliament. It was 
still unhappily deemed necessary that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act should 
he renewed; but it was generally felt that 
the Fenian plot, though in itself base and 
cowardly, indicated the existence of strong 
disaffection in the country, arising out of 
undoubted evils and grievances. On the 
16th of March Mr. Maguire, member for 
Cork, in a speech of great ability and 
eloquence, moved that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee, with the 
view of taking into immediate consideration 
the condition of Ireland. The motion was 
opposed by the Ministry, who, while ad¬ 
mitting that Ireland was a prey to evils 
of the most serious kind, intimated their 
disapproval of the remedies which had 
been proposed by the Liberal party in 
regard both to the tenure of land and the 
existence of the Established Church. Lord , 
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Mayo, the Chief Secretary for Irelaud, de¬ 
clared that the destruction of the Irish 
Church would not conciliate one enemy, 
while it would alienate many friends. The 
Government, however, he said, proposed to 
confer a charter and an endowment on a 
new Eoman Catholic University. Policy 
and justice might demand the equalization 
of ecclesiastical endowments iu Irelaud, 
but, he added, in words which have become 
famous, this must he done by the process 
of levelling upwards, not downwards. The 
Government were prepared, with this view, 
to take into favourable consideration the 
claims both of the Irish Eoman Catholics 
and the Presbyterians, but not to disen¬ 
dow the Establislied Church. 'The Lord 
hath delivered them into onr hands,’ was 
Mr. Gladstone’s remark, aside, when this 
statement of the Government’s intentions 
was made by Lord Mayo, In the course 
of the protracted discussion which took 
pdace on Mr. Maguire’s motion, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone condemned in strong terms Lord 
Mayo’s intimation that the Eegwm JDommi 
to the Presbyterians might be increased, 
and a grant made to the Eoman Catholics 
from the Consolidated Fund. The Govern¬ 
ment had placed before the House and the 
country the alternative—endow all sects 
or endow none. He had no hesitation in 
choosing the latter, and in expressing his 
conviction that 'the Irish Church as a 
State church must cease to exist.’ 

Mr. Maguire's motion was withdrawn, 
and a few days after the leader of the 
Opposition gave notice of his intention to 
move the following resolutions:— 

1. That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
necessary that the Established Church of Irelaud 
should cease to exist as au establislimoiit, duo 
regard being had to all personal interests and to 
all individual rights of property. 

2. That, subject to the foregoing consideration, 
it is expedient to prevent tlic creation of now 
personal interests by the exorcise of any public 
patronage, and to confine tlie operations of the 
ecclesiastical commissioners of Iieland to objects 
of immediate necessity, or involving individual 
rights, pending the final decision of Parliament. 

18 
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3. That a hiimhle acldi-ess he presented to Iler 
Majesty, limnhly praying that with the view to the 
purposes aforesaid, Her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to place at the disposal of Pailiament her 
interest m the temporalities of the arahbishoprics, 
bishoprics, and other ecclesiastical dignities and 
benefices in Iieland and in the custody thereof. 

When these resolutions were formally 
proposed by Sir. Gladstone on the 30th of 
March, it became evident that the Govern¬ 
ment had no confidence either in their own 
ability to resist the disestablishment of the 
Church, for which these resolutions were 
intended to prepare, or in the general feeling 
of the country in regard to this question. 
The following amendment, which Lord Stan¬ 
ley proposed on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, 
clearly indicated this state of feeling on their 
part;—‘That this House, while admitting 
that considerable modifications in the tem¬ 
poralities of the united Church iu Ireland 
may, after the pending inquiry, appear to bo 
expedient, is of opinion that any proposition 
tending to the disestablishment or disendow- 
inent of that Church ought to be reserved 
for the decision of the new Parliament.’ 

Mr. Gladstone at once called attention to 
the e\dclence this amendment afforded, that 
the Ministry w'ere not prepared to defend the 
existence of the Iii,9h Church. Before this 
amendment was announced he thought the 
thread of the remaining life of the Irish 
Established Church was short; he now re¬ 
garded it as shorter still. All that was 
asked on its behalf was delay, not a per¬ 
manent existence. It was defended, how¬ 
ever, with great fervour by Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy, who had been appointed Home 
Secretary in the room of Mr. Walpole. 
Casting aside all considerations of amend¬ 
ment, compromise, or delay, he strenuously 
insisted on a ‘ no surrender ’ policy. Lord 
Cranhourne commented with marked sever¬ 
ity on the conduct of the Government, and 
especially on Mr. Disraeli for his ‘ leger¬ 
demain’ procedure. He said the leader of 
the OppOisition offered them a policy, the 
Foreign Secretary offered them a paltry 
excuse for delay, the amendment was ‘a 
more than Delphic resolution ’—^it gave no 


clue to the policy of Ministers. Ho amount 
of disestablishment or disendowment was 
excluded by this ameudment. In 1865 
Lord Stanley had seconded a re,solution 
which, like this, made general admissions 
and pleaded for delay on the question of 
Eeform, and the end ol it was household 
suffrage. And so he predicted the result 
of carrying this amendment would be that 
next year perliaps the Irish Protestant 
members would find themselves voting 
hxrmbly with Mr. Disraeli for the di,sesiah- 
lishment of the Irish Ohnrch. Tho am- 
brguity of the amendment indicated either 
no policy at all, or a policy which the 
Ministry were afraid to avow. The attitude 
they had assumed was neither wise, firm, 
nor creditable. He was prepared, he said, 
to meet the motion of Mr. Gladstone by a 
direct negative, hut not to light in the 
dark by supporting an amendment which, 
if carried, would merely keep the cards in 
the hands of Ministers to slmflle just as 
convenience or exigency might rocjuire. 

Mr, Bright, in a speech of great ability, 
pointed out that tlie result of govern¬ 
ment by a minority was confusion and 
chaos. There was really neither government 
nor opposition. The Ministerialists could 
neither support their orvn views nor adopt 
those of the Opposition. There were only 
two pretences, he said, on which a State 
Church could be maintained iu Ireland— 
the one religious, the other political. As a 
religious institution for the conversion of 
Eoman Catholics, the Irish Church had 
been a deplorable failure. It had not only 
not made Catholics into Protestants, but 
it had made Catholics in Ireland more in¬ 
tensely Eoman than the members of that 
Church are found to be in any other coun¬ 
try in Europe or in America, As a political 
institution it had been equally a failure, for 
though the State for long years had de¬ 
fended it by the sword, the present condi¬ 
tion of Ireland was anarchy subdued by 
force, Mr. Lowe assailed the Irish Church 
with biting sarcasm and fierce denunciation. 
‘It is founded,’ he said, 'on injustice; it is 
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founded on the dominant rights of the few 
over the many, and shall not stand. You 
call it a Missionary Church; if so, its 
mission is unfulfilled—^it has failed utterly. 
Like .some exotic brought from a far coun¬ 
try ■with infinite pains and useless trouble, 
it is kept alive -with difficulty and expen.se 
in an ungrateful climate and uugenial soil. 
The curse of barrenness is upon it; it has 
no leaves, it bear’s no blossoms, it yields no 
fruit. Cut it down; why cunibereth it the 
ground?’ Mr. Ilenley, General Peel, Sir 
Stafford hTortheote, Lord Mayo, and Mr. 
Disraeli argued -vigorously on the other side 
of the question, but they were seriously 
hampered by the ambiguous character of 
the amendment which they supported, and 
were obliged to have recourse to the ex¬ 
pedient of attacking the policy of the 
Liberal party rather than of vindicating 
their own. Mr. Disraeli accused Mr. Glad¬ 
stone of appearing as the representative of 
the High Church Pdtualists and the Irish 
Pomanists, who had long been in secret 
combination and were now in open con¬ 
federacy for the destruction of the union 
between Church aud State. At the close of 
the fourth night of tliis memorable debate 
Lord Stanley’s amendment was rejected by 
a majority of sixty (270 to 330), and Mr. 
Gladstone’s motion, that the House should 
go into committee, was carried by 328 
votes to 272—a majority of fifty-six. 

The Easter holidays had now arrived, and 
afforded an o]pportunity to both parties to 
hold public meetings and to appeal to the 
country for support to their respective 
views. A deep interest was taken in the 
settlement of the question at issue, but the 
agitation was of the most orderly and 
peaceful Idnd. The two Houses met again 
after the Easter recess on the 20th of April, 
and it was agreed that the Commons should 
resume consideration of Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions on the 27th. After a debate, 
extending over three nights, the House 
dmded on the first resolution on Eriday 
morning, the 30th of April, when 330 voted ^ 
for and 265 against it—a majority against j 


the Government of sixty-five. The unex¬ 
pected increase of the majority was re¬ 
garded as an indication that the proposal 
to disestablish the Irish Church was gain¬ 
ing ground in the country. 

On the announcement of the numbers, 
Mr. Disraeli said that the vote had altered 
the relations of the Government with the 
House, and it would consequently be neces¬ 
sary that they .should consider their position. 
He therefore proposed that the House 
should adjourn until the following Monday, 
which was agreed to. 

On the day named (May 4Lh) the Prime 
Minister stated, in the presence of a crowded 
House, that he had waited upon the Queen, 
and, with the full coucurrence of his col¬ 
leagues, had advised Her Majesty to dissolve 
Parliament, and had at the same time inti¬ 
mated to her that if she was of opinion that 
the question at issue could he more satis¬ 
factorily settled, and the interests of the 
country better promoted by the immediate 
retirement of the present Government, they 
were prepared to quit her service. He had 
then tendered his resignation. After taking 
a day for consideration, the Queen had 
declined to accept the resignation of her 
Ministers, and had signified her readine,ss 
to dissolve Parliament as soon as the state 
of public business would permit. Under 
these circumstances he had advised Her 
Majesty to appeal to the new constituencies; 
and if the House would cordially co-operate 
with the Government in expediting public 
business a dissolution might take place in 
the course of the autumn. 

While the British Parliament were en¬ 
gaged in the discussion of these domestic 
questions, information was received of the 
success of the expedition sent to recover the 
Abyssinian captives, It was despatched from 
Bombay, under the command of Sir Eohert 
Napier, an Indian officer of groat experi¬ 
ence and high reputation. The captives, 
some of whom had been four years in 
confinement, consisted of Consul Cameron, 
Mr. Eassam, who had been assistant British 
Eesident at Aden, Lieutenant Prideaux, 
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and Dr. Blanc, wlio liad acconij)anied liim 
on Ms mission, and were employed on offi¬ 
cial business when they were seized and 
imprisoned. There were also among the 
captives a number of German missionaries, 
with their wives and children, and some 
teachers, artists, and workmen. The savage 
ruler treated them in the most capricious 
manner—at one time chaining them two- 
and-two, and threatening them with death; 
at another, coming into their prison half 
dressed, and bringing with him a bottle 
of wine, which he made them share with 
him. As he obstinately refused to set 
his prisoners at liberty, it was deemed 
absolutely necessary to send a force to 
compel their release. 

Theodore rvas early made aware of the 
disembarkation of the British troops, but he 
boasted that he was prepared to meet them, 
and he seems at times to have fancied that 
he would be able to hold his fortress at 
Magdala against their assaults. The march 
of an army over the rocky highlands of 
Abyssinia would have been impracticable 
in the face of a brave and active enemy; 
but in their progress through deep ravines 
and over high bills the British forces met 
with no opposition whatever. In the be¬ 
ginning of April, 1808, after traversing 400 
miles of mountainous and difficult country, 
often under a tropical sun, or amid storms 
of rain and sleet, they appeared before 
Magdala. An encounter took place beween 
them and Theodore’s army at some distance 
from the fortress. The Abyssinians behaved 
with great spirit and courage, and made 
repeated desperate charges upon their ene¬ 
mies, which, however, were easily repulsed. 
They had 500 men killed and a much 
larger number wounded. The British did 
not lose a single man, and had only nine¬ 
teen wounded. 

Next morning Theodore sent Lieutenant 
Prideaux and Mr. Plad with a flag of truce 
to offer terms. The captives were set free 
and sent into the camp, hut Theodore 
refused to surrender. The British com¬ 
mander was therefore under the necessity ' 


of inaldng an assault on his almost inacces¬ 
sible stronghold. Magdala was situated, 
upon an isolated rock, rising many hundred 
feet above the plain, protected by lofty 
and almost overhanging cliffs, so pre¬ 
cipitous that a cat could not climb 
them except at two points—north and 
south—at each of which a steep narrow 
path leads up to a strong gateway. Shot, 
shell, and rockets made no impression upon 
the gateway, which was protected by a 
strong stockade. But the assailants forced 
their way up the ascent in spiite of the 
obstacles they had to encounter, and carried 
the stockade, which was defended by Theo¬ 
dore in person with a small band of faithful 
followers, the rest of his army having 
abandoned the place. On entering the 
fortress tliey found the dead body of Theo¬ 
dore a short way from the gate. Binding 
further resistance hopeless, he shot himself 
with a pistol before our soldiers reached 
the place where he stood. They found in 
the fortress upwards of thirty pieces of 
artillery, many of great Aveight, with ample 
stores of ammiuiition. 

In order that the fortress should not fall 
into the hands of a fierce Mahommodan 
tribe, the hereditary enemies of the Chris¬ 
tians, Sir Eobert Napier resolved to destroy 
it. He therefore set it on fire, and, to use his 
own expression, of Magdala, ‘nothing but 
blackened rock remains.’ In a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretary of State, the Gen¬ 
eral thus sums up the results of the cam¬ 
paign: ‘The province of Tigre, which we 
found just struggling into independence, 
has been somewhat strengthened and settled 
by us. Gobaze, an Abyssinian chief who 
had shoAvn himself friendly to the cxiredi- 
tion, and at the date of our arrival was 
attempting a hopeless opposition to Theo¬ 
dore, should now be able to establish his 
position. Theodore had acquired by con¬ 
quest a sovereignty which he knew only 
how to abuse. lie was not strong enough 
to protect the people from other oppressors, 
while yet able to carry plunder ancf cruelty 
into every district he himself might visit. 
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I fail to discover a single point of view 
from which it is possible to regard hi; 
removal with regret.’ 

After the destruction of Magdala the 
expedition set out on its return, and the 
first detachment of troops arrived at Ports¬ 
mouth on the 21st of June. The enter¬ 
prise was slrilfully planned and most effect¬ 
ively conducted from its commencement to 
its close. The thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were voted to the troops em¬ 
ployed in the expedition, and to their 
General, who was elevated to the peerage 
as Baron Hapier of Magdala, and rewarded 
with a pension. The cost of the expedition 
amounted to upwards of £9,000,000 sterling. 
Loud complaints were made that the fact 
of its enormous expense w'as carefully con¬ 
cealed from the puhlio until after the 
general election. 

While the House of Commons was en¬ 
gaged in the consideration of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s resolutions the news was received 
of the death of Lord Brougham at Cannes, 
on the 7th of May, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. It attracted little notice, hut thirty 
years before the demise of no other public 
man would have excited so much attention. 
Prom the time of his admission to the Scot¬ 
tish bar at the close of last century onwards, 
Henry Brougham was regarded as a person of 
gigantic abilities and extraordinary attain¬ 
ments. He was one of the fonnders of the 
Edhiburgh Eevieio. Sydney Smith, to -whom 
the honour of the first suggestion of this 
celebrated periodical is due, ‘ had so strong 
an impression,’ Jeffrey says, ‘of Brougham’s 
indiscretion and rashness, that he would 
not let him he a member of our association, 
though wished for by all the rest. He was 
admitted, however, after the third number, 
and did more work for us than anybody.’ 
Brougham, indeed, continued for more than 
forty years to he one of the principal con¬ 
tributors to the work; and his articles, 
though not always judicious, were charac¬ 
terized by great ability, and contributed ^ 
largely to the celebrity and success of the | 
Whig organ. When he entered Parhament ] 


in 1810 it soon became apparent that very 
few politicians ever brought to the business 
of practical politics a larger acquaintance 
with everything relating to the history and 
prospects of the human race. He devoted 
himself heart and soul to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, and directed the 
thunders of his eloquence against such 
gross and glaring evils as colonial slavery, 
Orders in Council, flogging in the army, 
Pioman Catholic disabilities, and the per¬ 
version of public charities. He was especi¬ 
ally zealous in the cause of education and 
of qrarliameutary reform, and his eloquent 
advocacy of these and other kindred causes 
contributed greatly to their success. He 
has been justly termed the hundred-hauded 
Briareus of his party. There was nothing 
he did not touch, and with powerful effect. 
His industry was stupendous, it seemed im¬ 
possible to exhaust his unwearied exertions 
in whatever he undertook. Apart from 
his labours in Parliament and in his own 
profession, which would have fully occu¬ 
pied the time of most men. Brougham found 
leisure to establish schools and write lec¬ 
tures for tliem, to superintend the composi¬ 
tion and publication of books of popular 
science, to write articles for the Ediiiburyh 
Eevicw and pamphlets, to compose treatises 
on refraction, on the integral calculus, on 
natural theology, on chemistry, on the ob¬ 
jects, advantages, and pleasures of science, 
on the eloquence of the ancients, on colonial 
policy, on the state of the nation, on educa¬ 
tion, on the statesmen of the time of George 
HI, and indeed on an endless succession of 
subjects. His intellect was quick, power¬ 
ful, and brilliant, rather than sound; and 
his judgment was often warped by his 
prejudices and feelings. His eloquence 
was of a very high, though not of the 
highest order, and his natural talent for 
sarcasm made him a most formidable oppo¬ 
nent in the House or at the Bar. His 
sustained flights of indignant or argument¬ 
ative declamation—as in his defence of 
Queen Caroline, and in the case of Mr. 
Williams, tried for libel on the Durham 
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clergy—^liave rarely lieeu equalled. ‘On 
rolled the stream of his eloquence, strong 
from conyiction, vehement from passion, 
and burning Avith invective as the occasion 
demanded.' His moral qualities Avere un¬ 
fortunately not equal to his intellectual 
powers. He Avas self-willed and imperious, 
Avith an irresistible passion for domineer¬ 
ing and impatience of contradiction, and 
was habitually and notoriously actuated by 
ungenerous jealousy of every rival. One 
who kneAV him well affirmed that there 
never was a direct personal rival, or one 
who was in a position Avhich, lioAvever 
reluctantly, implied rivalry, to Avhoin he 
Avas just, and his envy often led to im¬ 
placable hostility. ‘Had it not been for 
his moral faihngs,’ says Lord Cockburn, 
‘Brougham, iirferior to no modern statesman 
in eloquence, and superior to them all in 
knoAvledge, enlightened AueAVS, industry, and 
fire, Avould have been the greatest man in 
civil affairs of this age; but neither genius 
nor oratory, even Avhen Avorthily exerted, 
can command their natural influence when 
combined with habits Avhich create enemies 
hourly, or Avlien exposed to the imputation 
of heartlessness or insincerity. Accord¬ 
ingly, Avith all his powers and celebrity, 
Brougham has never been at the head, as 
its trusted leader, of auy party. Ho has 
compelled all the world to admire, and 
most of it to fear him, and for many years 
he has guided this nation in the formation 
of sound views throughout that revolution 
of opinion which has agitated men during 
his day, and has ahvays been above the 
paltriness of pecuniary temptation, and his 
fidelity to his principles and party was 
never impeached till lately; yet he has 
never had any following of the heart, his 
very eloquence has often suffered from its 
disclosing insincerity, and this generally in 
passages which obtained and deserved the 
loudest applause.’ 

Bor a number of years before his death 
the once powerful and admired orator and 
statesman had passed almost out of sight. 
He ceased to take any part in public affairs. 


and passed a good deal of liis time in 
Cannes, where he died and Avas buried. 

The procedure adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment, in retaining office after they had been 
defeated by large majorities in the House 
of Commons, Avas severely condemned by a 
number of member,s on the Liberal side of 
the House, who denounced it as unconstitu¬ 
tional, and as an expedient to induce the 
House to give a tAvo mouths’ lease to a Gov¬ 
ernment Avhicli they neither trusted nor Avere 
trusted by. They were j)reveiited, hoAV- 
ever, from taking any active steiDS to eject 
the Government from office by their knoAV- 
ledge that hfr. Disraeli Avould in that case 
immediately dissolve the Parliament and 
appeal to the existing constituencies; and 
that, Avhatever might be their response, a 
second dissolution would necessarily require 
to be made iu the folloAving year, Avhen the 
new Beform Bill came into operation. The 
Ministry, therefore, though iu a consider¬ 
able minority, Avere alloAved to retain their 
places till the ncAV election. Mr, Gladstone's 
two remaining resolutions, hoAvever, Aveve 
put to the Hou.se aud adopted, the Govern¬ 
ment declining to divide against them. A 
susi)ensory Bill Avas snbseqncutly brought 
iu by Mr. Gladstone, and carried iu the 
House of Commons without much opposi¬ 
tion, and in the Upper House by a majority 
of 192 votes to 97. By this measure the 
exercise of the CroAvn patronage in connec¬ 
tion with the Irish Church, pending the 
disestablishment proposal, Avas iu the mean¬ 
time suspended, so that no nCAV life inte¬ 
rests could be created in connection with 
that body. 

The Scottish and Irish Beform Bills Avere 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible, The 
Government underwent several mortifying 
defeats in connection with the former, and 
when the ratepaying clause was struck out 
another ministerial crisis took place, which, 
however, like the others, passed over very 
easily. The Bribery Bill decided that the 
jurisdiction of the House over case,s of this 
sort should be transferred to the judges. 
The Boundary Bill aud the Begistration 
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Bill, wMch it was necessary to pass before 
an appeal to the new constituencies could 
properly take place, were pressed through 
both Houses and became law. A Bill was 
also carried to authorize the Government 
to purchase the electric telegraphs from the 
various private companies to which they 
belonged, and to combine them into one 
great national system. The Government 
made a rather unfavom’able bargain, but the 
arrangement has in the end been advan¬ 
tageous to the country. On the last daj’’ of 
July the Parliament was prorogued with a 
view to its di.ssolution, and tlie proclamation 
declaring that it was dissolved was issued 
on the 11th of November, 1868. 

The Irish Church, the fate of which was 
to be determined by the impending election, 
was an institution without precedent or 
parallel in the history of Europe. Sydney 
Smith, indeed, went further, and said— 
‘There is no abuse Hire it in all Eirrope, 
in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of 
Africa, and in all we have heard of Tini- 
buctoo.’ It had long been ‘a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence ’ to all un¬ 
prejudiced and judicious men. A succession 
of Irish viceroys bad earnestly recommended 
its reduction, and declared that it weakened 
instead of strengthening the connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Lord 
Brongbam regarded ‘ the great abuse of the 
Irish Established Church as the master 
evd, the source of perennial di.scord.’ One 
of his successors on the woolsack said, ‘ the 
Irish Church was at the bottom of all the 
unhappiness which Ireland suffered; ’ and 
another of them said he ‘believed the 
Protestant Church in Ireland to he one of 
the most mischievous institutions in exist¬ 
ence.’ Earl Grey 'believed the Church of 
Ireland to he the main source of all that 
misery and oj)j)ression under wliich the 
Irish, for nearly three eentm-ies, had suf¬ 
fered;’ and Lord Lytton, Colonial Secretary 
in Lord Derby’s Administration, said ‘he 
considered the words “ Irish Church ” to be 
the greatest bull in tbe language. It was 
called tbe Irish Ohurcb because it was a 


church not for the Irish.’ ‘ The Church of 
Ireland,’ he added, ‘ costs as much for the 
police and soldiers as for the clergy them¬ 
selves. Do we imitate the Saviour or the 
Arabian impostor when we carry the Bible 
in the one hand and the sword in the other?’ 
Count Gavour, with aU his admiration of 
British institutions, was constrained to say 
that the State Church in Ireland ‘ remains 
to the Catholics a representative of the 
cause of their miseries, a sign of defeat 
and oppression. It exasperates their suf¬ 
ferings, and makes their humiliation more 
keenly felt.’ 

This ‘alien church,’ as it was termed, 
was obnoxious to the people of Ireland, not 
only on account of its origin and the restric¬ 
tion of its benefits to a small minority of 
the nation, but owing to the character of 
its clergy, who for more than two cen¬ 
turies were, as a body, scandalously negli¬ 
gent in the discharge of their duties. It 
was no uncommon thing for a cluster of 
parishes to he formed into a single benefice 
for the behoof of a man who contented 
himself with levying the tithes and spend¬ 
ing them at Cheltenham, or on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, doing no duty 
whatever in any of his parishes, and not 
even appointing a curate to officiate in his 
absence. Dean Swift described the Irish 
lirelates as men sunk in indolence, whose 
chief business it was to bow and job at the 
Castle. The only spiritual function, he says, 
which they performed was ordination, 
and when he saw what persons they or¬ 
dained, he doubted whether it would not be 
better that they sbould neglect that function 
as they neglected every other. It is scarcely 
possible, indeed, to speak in too strong 
terms of the character and conduct of the 
men who, down to the close of last century, 
were appointed by the Government to the 
Sees, cathedral offices, and the best livings 
in the Irish Church. Swift, in bitter irony, 
says that no doubt the English Ministers 
nominated excellent men to the bishoprics 
of Ireland, but unhappily they were way¬ 
laid and murdered by highwaymen on their 
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journey, -who possessed themselves of their 
official documents, and were inducted into 
their offices. The enormous amount of 
money accumulated by many of these 
bishops, as shown by their testamentary 
bequests, is almost incredible. The Irish 
clergy of the present clay are men of a very 
different stamp, and, as a body, conspicuous 
for their piety and their zeal, but it was 
utterly impossible for them to undo the 
evil that had been done hy their prede¬ 
cessors. 

Efforts were made at various times to 
lessen the hardships and oppression of the 
system. Towards the close of last century 
an end was put to book-money, an oppres¬ 
sive exaction levied on Eoman Catholic 
priests, who were compelled to account to 
the Episcopahan clergy for the baptismal 
and marriage fees which they had received 
from their own flock. Then agistment 
tithe was abolished; vestry cess and min¬ 
isters’ money—a most oppressive impost 
—followed. In 1833 no fewer than ten 
bishoprics were abolished by an Act of 
Parliament brought in by Mr. Stanley 
(afterwards Earl Derby), then Irish Secre¬ 
tary, and their revenues, together with those 
of suspended dignities, and benefices, and 
disappropriated tithes, were vested in a 
Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
commutation of the tithes, hy which their 
payment was transferred from the tenants 
and became a rent-charge oii the estates of 
the landlords, who received a bonus of 25 
per cent, as a recompense for their trouble 
and risk of loss in collectiug the money, 
had lessened the burden as well as the un¬ 
popularity of the system, as the clergy who 
received and the tenants who paid the tithes 
no longer came into direct collision, but the 
systemitselfremainedessentiallyunclianged. 
If the attempt made by Lord John Eussell 
to appropriate to educational purposes the 
tithes in parishes where there were no resi¬ 
dent Protestants had been adopted, it would 
in all probability have delayed for a good 
many years the disestablishment of the 
Church. But it is a marked characteristic 


of the defenders of such iustituiioiis that 
they can never be induced, until it is too 
late, to give up a part to save the rest. 

A Commission was appointed in 1835 to 
inquire into the state of the Irish Church, 
and from the report of the Commissioners 
it appears that the adherents of the Church 
at that time amounted to 800,000; that 
their spiritual instruction was intrusted to 
two archbishops, ten bishops, 326 deans, 
prebendaries, and canons, and 2200 clergy¬ 
men, of whom a number were pluralists and 
non-resident—some living in other parts of 
Ireland, others in England or on the Con¬ 
tinent, wholly neglecting all their pastoral 
duties. The incomes of the bishops and 
other dignitaries amounted to upwards of 
£208,000 a year, and the total annual in¬ 
come of the Church to £050,753. Out of 
1338 churches then existing in Ireland, 
474 had been erected by Parliament since 
the beginning of the present century, and 
adding to the sums expended in building 
churches the cost of glebe houses and glebe 
lands, it appeared that during the past and 
present centuries no less than £920,900 
had been voted to the Irish Church out of 
the public exchequer. The report of the 
Commissioners further shows that in 1835 
there were 151 parishes in Ireland in which 
there was not a single adherent of the Irish 
Church, and that in 860 parishes there were 
in the aggregate fewer than fifty Epis¬ 
copalians. Pluralities had been greatly 
reduced in number, but there were still 
eighty-one in existence, and about the same 
number of prebonds, &c., which, hy the 
admission of their holders, were complete 
sinecures, having no duty of any kind 
attached to them. 

Between 1835 and 1868 considerable 
activity had been manifested, hy the pre¬ 
lates and influential friends of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, in the erection of new 
churches and in the increase of the number 
of ministers; but though its revenues and 
ifes clergy were increasing, the number of 
its adherents had been steadily diminish¬ 
ing with the decreasing population of the 
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country. When the census of 1861 was 
taken it was found that the number of 
parishes in which there was not a single 
Episcopalian had increased to 199.* The 
ecclesiastical revenue of these p)arishes 
varied from £100 to £500 a year. 

The total population of Ireland at the 
census of 1861 was found to he 5,798,540, 
of whom 4,505,265 were Eoman Catholics, 
600, 345 Protestant Nonconformists, chiefly 
Presbyterians, and the members of the 
Established Church amounted to 693,357. 
The revenues of the church amounted, in 
round numbers, to £700,000 a year, so 
that the religious instruction of every man, 
woman, and child connected with that 
church cost more than 20s. a head. It thus 
appeared that the Irish clergy were paid 
seven times more for their services than 
the ministers of the Established Church of 
Scotland before the Disruption. 

In every part of the country the Anglo- 
Irish Church was in a decided minority, 
but in many districts it included a more 
fraction of the population; in others, as we 
have shown, it had not a single adherent. 
In Ulster, where it was least needed—^be¬ 
cause instruction in the doctrines of the 
Protestant religion was most abundantly 
supplied beyond its pale—its adherents 
amounted to 20 per cent, of the whole 
population. In Leinster it possessed 11-89, 
in Munster 5-10, and in Connaught 4-15 per¬ 
cent. In the four dioceses—^Armagh, Down, 
Derry, and Dublin—in which Protestantism 
was strongest, on the aggregate the ad¬ 
herents of the Irish Church formed 19 3 
per cent, of the population. In other eight 
dioceses they averaged only 5^. In none 
of the thirty-two dioceses were the Epis¬ 
copalians egual to the Pioman Catholics, 
while in four they were outnumbered by 
the Presbyterians. In twenty dioceses the 
Anglicans averaged only 4-7 per cent, of the 
population, or 6940 on an average to each 
diocese; while there was an average of 

* Tliese were civil pariekes. It was no uncommon 
occurrence for a number of civil parishes to bo com¬ 
bined into one ecclesiastical benelice for the purpose 
of increasing the emoluments of the incumbent. 
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131,150 Eoman Catholics in each of these 
dioceses, comprehending nearly one-half of 
all the inhabitants of Ireland. On the other 
hand, the value of the livings in these 
twenty dioceses was at that time £242,.324, 
or an average of £12,116 per diocese. 

Descending from whole dioceses to par¬ 
ticular benefices, the total number of bene¬ 
fices in the Irish Church was returned by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as 1510 
in number. Of these 752 contained on an 
average 184 Anglicans per benefice. The 
a^mrage gross income of these 752 livings 
was £322 a year. The cost of clerk, sexton, 
and other requisites for divine service 
amounted to at least £16 additional per 
benefice. If we add to this the share of 
each incumbency in the expense of an 
Episcopal supervision, it -will be found that 
the cost of maintaining the Irish Church 
amounted on an average to more than £2 a 
head throughout one-half of the Irish bene¬ 
fices. With regard to the remaining 615 
livings, in none of them did the adherents 
of the Church exceed 200 souls. In 229 of 
these benefices there was an average Angli¬ 
can population of only 23 persons, young 
and old; and allowing five souls to a family, 
and deducting rectors and clerks, there 
remained an average of not quite three 
families for the ministerial sphere of duty 
of each of the 229 incumbents. The average 
value of their livings was £296 a year-, ex¬ 
clusive of glehe-house; and adding the cost 
of Episcopal functions, and clerk and sexton, 
each of the twenty-three Episcopalians in 
these 229 benefices cost £15 per head for 
their religious instruction. Taking a smaller 
subdivision, there were eighty-five of them, 
in none of which did the Anglican popula¬ 
tion exceed twenty. The actual average 
number in each was 11, and the total 
Anglican population of the whole amounted 
to 955. The total cost averaged £20 pea- 
head out of the ecclesiastical revenues. 

To sum up the facts stated in the report 
of the Commissioners, the Irish Church at 
this time had two archbishops, one with an 
income of £12,000, the other -with £7700 a 
19 
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j’-ear, and ten bishops with an average in¬ 
come of £4592 each, to perform a much 
smaller amount of work among them than 
in the sister Church of England was allotted 
to many a smgle bishop. It had 2200 
clergymen to take the spiritual oversight of 
693,000 persons, young and old, a jpro- 
portiou more than five times the number 
w’hich was thought sufficient for the Scot¬ 
tish Establishment before the Disruption. 
It cost about £700,000 a year, more than 
20s, a head for every adherent. It had 199 
parishes in which there was not a single 
Episcopalian, and 860, from which it drew 
a revenue of £58,000, in which it had less 
than fifty adherents, including persons of 
both sexes and of all ages. In the great 
majority of these parishes the meuihers of 
the Establishment consisted only of the 
rector and his family, the sexton rvith his 
family, and the households of a few prersons 
connected with the coastguard. The church 
thus contained not less than GOO clergymen 
holding benefices, hut having nothing de- 
serring the name of a congregation—shep¬ 
herds without a flock—drawing revenues 
with no dufcie.s to perform in return, 'cry¬ 
ing aloud in the wilderness,’ as Sydney 
Smith said, ‘ preaching to a congregation of 
hassocks and stools.’ 

The question submitted for the deci¬ 
sion of the constituencies was whether the 
Irish Church should he disestablished, and 
wholly or only partially disendowed, and 
their reply was decidedly in favour of the 
policy advocated by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Disraeli had flattered himself with the 
expectation that there was a class below 
the £10 householders who were friendly to 
a Conservative policy, and who, now that 
they were enfrancliised, would give their 
support to the Government, but the result 
showed that he was entirely mistaken in 
this notion. The Liberal p:arly largely in¬ 
creased their majority in the English bor¬ 
oughs and in Scotland and Ireland. Only 
seven Conservative members were returned 
by the Scottish constituencies, and the 
liberals now for the first time won several 


boroughs in the province of Ulster, in which 
the Conservative influence had hitherto 
been paramount. On the other hand, the 
Conservatives were still powerful in the 
En g lish counties, and they gained some 
signal and unexpected victories even in the 
boroughs. Mr. Mill lost his seat for West¬ 
minster mainly through his own perverse 
and injudicious conduct. Mr. lioohuck was 
defeated at Sheffield, and Mr. Milner Gib¬ 
son at Ashton-under-Lyne. Mr. Gladstone 
himself was rejected by South Lancashire 
but was returned for Greenwich, and the 
Marquis of Hartiugton was replaced in the 
llorihern Division of that county by a 
younger .son of the Earl of Derby, and 
was suhscqueiiLly elected for the Eadnor 
Eoroughs. It is a strange circumstance 
that aU the eight memhors returned by the 
county of Lancaster, and by a considerable 
number even of its boroughs, were Conser¬ 
vatives. There were only eleven Liberals, 
against twenty-one Conservatives, elected 
by that great mining and manufacturing 
district. The strong dislike entertained by 
the working classe,s in Lancashire to the 
Irish was believed to have contributed 
largely to this result. Mr. Lowe was elected 
as the reprresentative of the London Uni¬ 
versity—the only constituency in England, 
Mr. Disraeli said, which would have accepted 
him. It had been confidently predicted 
that the effect of the new Eeform Bill would 
he the return to Parliament of a large 
number of men representing the views and 
projects of an extreme, if not of a revolu¬ 
tionary party. But the event completely 
falsified these prophecies. A considerable 
number of working men’s candidates indeed 
offered themselves for election, but one and 
aU were unsnccessfnl. The new House of 
Commons appeared on the whole to he less 
marked in its Liberalism than its prede¬ 
cessor. The main difference between the 
two was the increase of the Liberal majority 
from sixty to 120. Ho fewer than 227 new 
members obtained seats in this Parliament. 

The Ministry accepted at once the de¬ 
cision of the constituencies without waiting 
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for the assembling of Parliament. On the 
1st of December the Cabinet resolved 
on their immediate resignation, and Mr. 
Gladstone was sent for by the Queen and 
requested to form a new Administration. 
The chief offices were for the most part 
intrusted to his former colleagues, but Mr. 
Bright, to the general satisfaction of the 
country, accepted the position of President 
of the Board of Trade. It was well known 
that he did so with reluctance, and only 
from a sense of duty. ' I should have pre¬ 
ferred much,’ he said, ‘to remain in the 
common rank of the simple citizenship in 
which heretofore I have lived. There is a 
charming story contained in a single verse 
of the Old Testament which has often 
struck me as one of great beauty. Many 
of you wdll recollect that the prophet, in 
journeying to and fro, was very hospitably 
entertained by what is termed in the Bible 
n Shuuamite woman. In return for the 
hospitality of his eutertaimnent he wished 
to make her some amends, and he called 
her and asked her what there was that he 
should do for her: “ shall I speak for thee 
to the king or to the captain of the host ? ” 
And it has always appeared to me a great 
answer that the Shunamite woman returned. 
Bhe said, " I dwell among my own people.” 


When the question was put to me whether 
I would not step into the position in which 
I now find myself, the answer from my 
heart was the same—I wish to dwell among 
my own people.’ Mr. Bright, however, felt 
constrained to yield to the voice of the 
people enforcing the request of the Prime 
Minister. Some of the extreme Liberals 
expressed their disapproval of the accession 
to office of the great Tribune of the people. 
‘ I should have liked him better,’ wrote one 
of this class, ‘had he continued to abide 
among his own people.’ ‘ Mr. Bright in the 
Cabinet,’ said another,' would both extin¬ 
guish and be extinguished.’ The result has 
completely falsified these predictions. The 
member for Birmiugham has shown himself 
as cautious, moderate, and conciliatory in 
the Cabinet as he was vigorous and unspar¬ 
ing in Opposition. 

There was not likely to be any want of 
ability, or energy, or courage in dealing 
with momentous and urgent questions on 
the part of an Administration containing 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, Mr. Lowe, 
Lords Granville and Clarendon, the Luke 
of Argyll, and the Marquis of Hart- 
ington; and their accession to office at 
this juncture was hailed with satisfaction 
by the great body of the people. 
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It had long been foreseen that in all pro¬ 
bability kvar -would sooner or later take 
place between Austria and Prussia for 
supremacy in Germany. King Frederick 
William III., a monarch of brilliant and 
highly cultivated powers, but weak and 
facile in character, was offered the Imperial 
Crown in 1848, but rejected it because it 
was tendered to him by the nation and not 
by the Princes. Prom that day forward 
the Prussian monarch sank lower and lower 
in public esteem and influence, and was 
obliged to accept the humiliating conditions 
dictated hy Prince Scliwarzeuburg at 01- 
miitz, and to return to his previous inferior 
position. A tacit agreement had heretofore 
existed between Austria and Prussia, Prince 
Metternich taking the lead in all European 
questions, hut leaving Prussia a certain 
liberty of action in North Germany, and 
particularly in matters of material interest 
like the Zollverein. Moderate and judicious 
politicians earnestly recommended that 
such a position in the Confederation should 
he conceded to Prussia as would induce 
that Power to exert its influence in behalf 
of the common interests of Germany. But 
Sch-ivarzenburg, the new, Austrian Prime 
Minister—^liaughty, imperious, and short¬ 
sighted—^Irad made up his mind to use his 
victory over the Prussian sovereign in the 
most relentless manner, and, as he openly- 


avowed, was determined first to abase 
Prussia and then to destroy it. The idea 
of German unity was utterly distasteful to 
him, and his object was to obtain tire ad¬ 
mission of the whole dominions of Austria 
into the Confederation, and to make her the 
mistress of an empire of seventy millions 
of iuliabitants. The poor Prussian King 
was willing to yield oven to this demand, 
and but for the protest of Britain and 
Prance the whole Austrian Empire would 
have been received into the Bund. When 
the illness of the King of Prussia in 
1858 made it necessary that his brother 
should be appointed Eegont, a ue-w and 
different policy was speedily inaugurated. 
Bismarck, who now began to come to the 
front, expressed his conviction that the 
existing federal relations were unprofit¬ 
able, and in critical times even dangerous, 
for Prussia, and that in tho opinion of 
the majority of the Confederation Prussia 
ought always to yield, even when they 
thought her in the right. ‘We have no 
means,’ he said, ‘ of coming to a permanent 
and satisfactory arrangement with this 
policy -within the pale of the existing fed¬ 
eral treaties. I consider our present federal 
relations as a disease of Prussia which we 
shall be obliged to cure sooner or later with 
fire and sword, if we do not take preventive 
measures in seasonable time.’ 
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But though the Prussian people felt humi- 
liatedbylongsubjectionto Austria,the Berlin 
Cabinet were nobyet prepared to take decisive 
measures to elevate the position of Prussia 
in Germany. They waited, however, and 
watched for every opportunity of advancing 
her claims by fair means or by foul. It 
became necessary, in the first instance, to 
strengthen tlie military power of Prussia, 
to be in readmess to strilre promptly and 
vigorously when the time came to assert 
her supremacy. ‘Prussia,’ said Bismarck, 
‘is obliged to collect her force for a favour¬ 
able moment, which has already been missed 
several times. Her frontiers are not 
favourable for a healthy commonwealth. 
The gi’eat questions of our times are to be 
decided not by S 2 )ecches and resolutions, but 
by blood and iron.’ The experience of 
1859 had satisfied the Prince Eegent, who 
became king on the death of his brother in 
1861, that the equipment, training, and 
discipline of the Prussian army had become 
obsolete, and that a thorough reform was 
necessary in order that Prussia might 
maintain her rank as a great Power. But 
the proposal to raise the necessary funds 
for the reorganization of the army was ill 
received by the Deputies, and a demand 
was made, and supported by a great ma¬ 
jority, that the time of effective service 
exacted by law from every Prussian subject 
should be reduced from three to two years. 

The contest which thus began between 
the Ministry and the House of Deputies 
in 1861 continued to be waged with great 
bitterness. Bismarck, who was now Prime 
Minister, attempjtedto browbeat rather than 
conciliate them. On one occasion he said 
—‘When we shall deem it necessary to 
make war, wo shall do so with or without 
the concurrence of tliis House.’ He insisted 
that the King shoxild be allowed to cany 
out unconditionally his plans for the reform 
of the army against the will of the majority. 
The House refused to grant the ways and 
means, and Bismarck resolved to govern 
without a budget legally voted. The Depu¬ 
ties insisted that the Government should 


not he entitled to a^qnopriate any money 
without the consent of the House; but Bis¬ 
marck contended that if the Government 
and the Legislature could not agree on the 
budget, the last budget would remain in 
force till an agreement had been arrived at. 
He took care that they should not agree 
when the full amount demanded was not 
granted. The Deputies on one occasion 
voted, but reduced the budget, and Bis¬ 
marck induced the Upper House to reject 
it. He then declared that no j>rovision for 
this case had been made by the Constitu¬ 
tion, and that therefore he intended to 
govern by tlie last budget. He was quite 
indifferent to the opjposition of the House 
and the clamour of the people so long as 
he was able to levy the existing taxes. In 
this way the army was enlarged and jire- 
pared for the work which it was in due time 
to he called on to perform. It was mean¬ 
while carefully concealed that the reason 
why the King and his Minister were keep¬ 
ing under arms a mucli larger body of 
regular troops than had served for his pre¬ 
decessor, was that they might be in readi¬ 
ness to attack and plunder their neighbours. 
It must he admitted that this nefarious 
project was quite in keeping with the 
hereditary pohcy of the Berlin Cabinet. 
The King, after the robbery of Schleswig- 
Holstein, said—‘ In anxious anticipation of 
what has now taken place, I have been 
forced for years to consider it as the first 
duty of my royal office to prepare Prussia’s 
military resources for a strong develop¬ 
ment of force.’ 

The first step in Prussia’s aggressive 
movements was the breach of the Treaty of 
1852 and the attack on Denmark. The 
pretext for this war was her desire to hber- 
ate the provinces of Schleswig and Holstein 
from the alleged tyranny of the Danish 
King; but, as it ultimately became evident, 
her real object was to annex them by force 
to her own dominions. When this flagrant 
violation of treaties, and of the rights both 
of the rulers and the people of these Duchies, 
was accomplished, the second step speedily 
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followed. Bismarck foresaw that a rupture 
with Austria would inevitably follow the 
armed intervention in the Duchies, what¬ 
ever course the Cabinet of Vienna might 
pursue. Had Austria refused to join in the 
attack upon Denmark, she would have had 
against her not only Prussia, but all the 
other German States, who were vehement 
in their demand that the Duchies should be 
annexed to Germany. The Cabinet of 
Vienna had not moral courage to resist this 
unrighteous claim, and consented, though 
with reluctance, to become the accomplice 
of Prussia in the spoliation of the gallant 
little kingdom which both Powers were 
bound by treaty to protect. Bismarck was 
quite well aware that this false step on the 
part of Austria placed her in his grasp, and 
that a pretext for a quarrel, whenever it 
suited his purpose to bring it about, could 
easily be found in the questions which 
would arise out of the joint occupancy of 
the provinces and the contested rights of 
the Diet in connection with them. 

Before he made the long-meditated at¬ 
tempt to wrest from Austria the imperial 
ascendency in Germany, and to break up 
the existing Federal system of that country, 
Bismarck thought it necessary to secure the 
neutrality of France. He eagerly sought 
the acquaintance and cultivated tlie friend¬ 
ship of Louis Napoleon. In July, 1864, he 
had frequent conversations with the French 
Minister, M. Eouher, at Carlsbad, to whom 
he hinted at the necessity of giving Prus¬ 
sia a better geographical configuration. If 
this were arranged she would he at liberty 
to break with the Holy Alliance, and to 
choose suitable allies; and no alliance would 
be more fitting in every way or more accept¬ 
able than that of Franco. Both Powers 
had the same interest in Venetia and the 
East, and France might be recompensed for 
the increase of Prussian territory by appro¬ 
priating Luxemburg and Belgium. 

In 1864 Bismarck, in order to induce 
Austria to become the accomplice of Prus¬ 
sia in the Danish Wax, agreed to support 
the Emperor Francis Joseph against Italy, 


in the event of an attack on Venetia. In 
the following year the Prussian Mini,stcr at 
Florence was instructed to sound General 
La Marmora as to an alliance with Prussia 
in case of a war with Austria. These over¬ 
tures were cordially welcomed by the 
Italian Premier, and ho immediately began 
to sketch out a plan for the proposed cam¬ 
paign, but the refusal of the Prussian king 
to sanction this enterprise compelled Bis¬ 
marck to relinquish his scheme. The Con¬ 
vention of Gastein between Austria and 
Prussia speedily followed. A reconciliation 
took place between the Austrian Emperor 
and his uncle, and they agreed to make 
common cause against revolution and infi¬ 
delity. The impression which this Conven¬ 
tion made on the various European Powers 
was highly unfavourahio to both the con¬ 
tracting parties. Britain expressed deep 
indignation at the manner in which Den¬ 
mark had been despoiled and the prey 
divided by the two aggressors. Italy ac¬ 
cused Prussia of treachery; the Middle 
German States turned in disgust from 
Prussia, and took their revenge by acknow¬ 
ledging Italy; the people of Holstein and 
Schleswig protested that they would not 
be sold at so inucb a bead. The Frencb 
Ministry, in a circular de,spatch to tbeir 
agents, strongly condemned the Convention. 
‘We regret to find in this combination,’ 
they said, ‘no other basis hut force—no 
other justification but the convenience of 
the parceners. This is a practice to which 
Europe now-a-days had got disaccustomed, 
and one is obliged to look for precedents in 
the most unfortunate epochs of history. 
Violence and conquest pervert the notions 
of right and the conscience of the people,’ 
A despatch expressed in similar terms was 
sent by Earl Bussell to the British agents 
at Foreign Courts. 

In this unpleasant position, suspected 
and distrusted on all sides, Bismarck had a 
difficult part to play. He tried in vain to 
soothe the wounded feelings of the Italian 
Ministry. He then attempted, not without 
success, to gain over the French Emperor 
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to his views. Louis hTapoleon was anxious 
that his programme tliat Italy should he 
free from the Alps to the Adriatic should 
be fulfilled; and Lismarck promised to fulfil 
this favourite aim by an alliance of Prussia 
with Italy. Over and above; there can be 
no doubt that the Prench Emperor believed 
that a war between Austria and Prussia 
would be protracted; and would exhaust the 
resources of both Powers, leaving him the 
arbiter of Europe. Having thus secured 
the neutrality of Erance, Bismarck entered 
into a secret treaty with Victor Emmanuel 
(Sell April), by which, if Prussia within 
three months should declare war with 
Austria, Italy was obliged to attack Venetia. 
War once declared the two Powers were 
bound not to make any separate treaty of 
peace, and to continue hostilities till Italy 
should have obtained Venetia and Prussia 
an equivalent territory in Germany. Victor 
Emmanuel would willingly have come to a 
direct understanding with Austria for the 
cession of Venetia, but the Emperor, with 
that absurd pride which had repeatedly 
proved most injurious to his interests, re¬ 
garded this proposal as a matter of military 
honour, and rejected the confidential over¬ 
tures on this subject which were made by 
the Cabinet of Elorence. Count Mensdorff, 
the Viennese Prime Minister, addressed a 
despatch to the ambassadors in London and 
Paris, declaring that Austria would rather 
encounter a double war than cede one of 
her most important provinces, either for 
money or under a moral pressure. Hot- 
withstanding this high-sounding declaration, 
the Austrian Ministry, shortly before the 
outbreak of the war, agreed by a secret 
treaty to cede Venetia to Erance, but the 
concession came too late. Italy was by 
this time inextricably bound up with 
Prussia, and could not accept the cession 
without the consent of her ally, which of 
course could not be obtained. It is very 
characteristic of the Prussian Prime Minis¬ 
ter that several months after he had declared 
to the Erench Emperor that he was deter¬ 
mined upon war, and the secret treaty of 


offensive alliance with Victor Emmanuel 
against Austria had been signed, he con¬ 
tinued, with consummate effrontery and 
perfidy, to xwotest that his master, the King 
of Prussia, cherished nothing but friendly 
sentiments towards his nephew, the Em¬ 
peror, and he had even the hardihood to 
complain that Austria was meditating an 
attack on the Prussian dominions. 

Even yet war might have been prevented 
if Austria had possessed a statesman with 
sufficient sagacity to perceive the game 
Bismarck was playing, and firmness to 
adhere to the proper course to hafile it. 
But though Austria behaved with great 
moderation in spite of the manifold provoca¬ 
tions which she received for the express 
l^uvpose of provoking her to take the initi¬ 
ative in the war, the Cabinet at Vienna 
fell into serious mistakes, and omitted to 
avail themselves of several opportunities of 
baffling Bismarck’s nefarious de,signs. The 
public feeling in Germany was strongly 
manifested against a fratricidal war. The 
Middle States evidently intended to side 
with Austria. The Erench Chamber of 
Deputies expressed tlieir conviction that 
the policy of Prussia was perilous to the 
peace of Europe, and the Prussian Eing 
himself was decidedly averse to appear 
before the world as the ally of the revolu¬ 
tionary King of Italy, and was still more 
reluctant to abandon the hereditary policy 
of his family. Bismarck, however, at last 
succeeded, by a series of cliscreditahlc in¬ 
trigues, in bringing his royal master, as 
he said, to the edge of the ditch which he 
would have to jump. 

About the end of May the three neutral 
Powers—Britain, Erance, and Eussia—■ 
made an official attempt to prevent the 
war by proxoosing a Oonference in Paris for 
the purpose of settling the affairs of the 
Elbe Duchies, the Italian question, and the 
German Federal reforms, as far as they 
were of interest to the other European 
countries. Bismarck was thunderstruck 
when he learned that Austria had accepted 
the invitation, as it was clearly her interest 
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to do, but the Emperor was unfortunately 
induced by Count Moritz Esterliazy to 
make it a previous condition that the 
negotiations should exclude all pretensions 
on. the part of any one of the parties in 
question to a territorial aggrandizement. 
In consequence of this condition the French 
Emperor declared that it was useless for the 
Great Powers to meet, and the proposed 
Conference was abandoned. 

Bismarck was still at a loss how and 
under what pretext to begin the war. On 
the 24th of March he had made a really 
revolutionary proposal for the reorganization 
of all Germany by a Eadical Parliament, 
chosen by direct and universal suffrage, 
though only three mouths earlier ho had 
appealed to Austria to comhiue with him 
against the revolution. Austria replied she 
wms quite willing to assist iu effecting that 
reform, hut that it could only be accom¬ 
plished at a time of peace aud in a spirit of 
concord. Bismarck, thus ouce more foiled, 
addressed to the Austrian Minister a de¬ 
spatch, wliich was justly designated as of 
‘unmeasured arrogance and impertinence, 
in language unknown not only to courts 
hut to gentlemen.’ Austria responded by 
convoking the States of Holstein to deliber¬ 
ate on the affairs of the province, and sub¬ 
mitted the whole question to the Diet. 
Prussia dispersed the States by force, 
arrested the Austrian Commissioner, and 
stopped one of the Imperial couriers. The 
troops of Austria evacuated Altona and 
marched through Hanover. Stdl no blow 
was struck. Austria then laid the question 
of the Duchies before the Diet, and proposed 
that the whole Eederal army should he 
called out to her assistance—a perfectly 
legal proposition, though its expediency in 
the circumstances may be doubted, as Aus¬ 
tria was quite unprepared to open the cam¬ 
paign. It was supported by a decided 
majority of the Bund, and Bismarck im¬ 
mediately declared war, and forthwith in¬ 
vaded the territories of the States which 
had supported Austria. 

The Germanic Confederation consisted of 


States united by a common nationality, It 
was by its very naturo ‘a perpetual Con¬ 
federation for the inaintenauce of the ex¬ 
ternal and internal safety of Germany;’ 
the members of the Confederation, great and 
small, were equal with regard to their right, 
and they were equally hound to maintain 
the Actwhich constituted their Union. They 
expiressly engaged not to make war against 
each other upon any pretext, nor to pursue 
their differences by force of arms, but to 
submit them to the Diet, aud to the ulti¬ 
mate decision of that body. The Treaty of 
Vienna, to which Prussia and all the other 
States of Europe were parties, bouud them 
to the same agreement. But the most 
solemn engagements w^ere no stronger than 
cobwebs to bind Bismarck and his royal 
master when they deemed it their interest 
to break them. And they violated them 
without hesitation when they pronounced 
the Federal compact at an end, and de¬ 
clared that Prussia would ‘consider the 
imperative requirements of her self-preser¬ 
vation as more important than her relations 
to the Germanic Confederation,’ 

On the IGbh of June, the day after the 
Frankfort Diet, by a majority of ten votes 
to five, decreed that the forces of the dif¬ 
ferent States should be mobilized, the 
Prussian army entered Saxony and took 
possession of Leipzig. The manifesto of the 
Austrian Emperor justly affirmed that Prus¬ 
sia by such a step had ‘ substituted open 
violence for right and justice.’ The Minor 
German States were unready and ill pre¬ 
pared for war, and the storm struck them 
from the quarter iu which they least ex¬ 
pected to meet it. The rapidity with which 
the Prussian armies overran the Horthern 
States of Germany, and completed in a week 
the conquest of a large body of undefined 
principalities, proves to a demonstration 
that the whole operation had been carefully 
prepared beforehand. The Hanoverian 
army, after courageoirsly repelling au 
attack of the enemy, was surrounded by 
a force greatly superior in numbers, and 
compelled to capitulate. The Prussian 
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King professed to regard this result as 
‘ a visible interposition of Providence ’ 
in his behalf. The city of Frankfort 
was occupied by the Prussian forces on the 
16tli of July without any resistance, and a 
heavy contribution was even forced upon 
the inhabitants. The free city of Hamburg 
also was seized in the same unwarrantable 
manner, and was amerced in a large sum of 
money. 

The case of Austria was different. Her 
army was believed to be the second in 
Europe, and Marshal Benedek, who com¬ 
manded the forces in the North, was an 
officer of the highest reputation, and was 
regarded as an abler commander than any 
of the Prussian generals. But the Vien¬ 
nese Cabinet, neglecting the warnings of 
their Commander-in-Chief, precipiitated a 
rupture before their army was ready for 
action. The Confederates of Austria, too, 
were quite unprepared, and were paralyzed 
by the suddenness of the attack. A Federal 
army, which was intrusted to cover Frank¬ 
fort, remained inactive until its co-operation 
was of noser vice; and the Bavarians, who were 
to have taken part in the war with 100,000 
men, were not ready before the end of the 
campaign. The Saxon army alone among the 
contingents of the smaller States joined the 
Austrians in Bohemia, and performed good 
service to the common cause. On the other 
band, the Prussian army had been carefully 
disciplined and prepared for the enterprise 
which they were about to undertake. The 
extended period of service, and the budgets 
required for the equipment of the troops, 
had been enforced by royal prerogative 
after they bad been rejected by the House 
of Deputies. The army itself and the ac¬ 
cessories of the service had been brought 
into a condition of perfect efficiency by 
Count Von Boon, Minister of War, and 
General Von Moltke, chief of the Eoyal 
Staff, had arranged all the movements of 
the campaign, while Austria and her allies 
were wasting their time in political in¬ 
trigues, and confidently believing that peace 
would not be broken. Bismarck had for 

VOL. IV. 


some time been satisfied that the power of 
Austria and her confederates was hollow, 
and the possession by the Prussian troops of 
the only breech-loading muskets in Europe 
increased his confidence in the result of the 
war. Bismarck’s expectations, however, 
were not shared by the military authorities 
of France, Eussia, and Britain, by whom 
the quality of the Prussian troops and of 
their generals was undervalued, while they 
believed that the advantage in numbers, in 
physical strength, and in experience of war 
was on the side of the Austrians. 

Marshal Benedek was compelled by the 
premature action of bis Government to 
allow the Prussians to anticipate him in the 
occupation of Dresden, and he concentrated 
his troops in a defensive position within the 
mountainous angle of Bohemia. His base 
rested on a great line of fortresses and 
strong positions connected by railways; and 
holding the concentric position, with the 
power of niauceuvring in tire inner line, he 
expected to meet and defeat in detail the 
several Prussian corps, which were neces¬ 
sarily separated from each other by a con¬ 
siderable extent of difficult country. But 
be was not prepared for the rapid move¬ 
ments of the enemy, which completely 
foiled his plans. 

The whole Prussian force was divided 
into three main armies. The first, under 
Prince Frederick Charles, occupied Saxonj^, 
and threatened tlie frontiers of Bohemia; 
the second army, under the Crown Piince, 
operated in Silesia; and a third army, called 
the army of the Elbe, under General Iler- 
warth, was ready to march on the right 
flank of the first army. On the 22nd of 
June the headquarters of the first army 
were established at Hirschfleld, a village 
situated on the Neisse, a few miles to the 
north-east of the frontier town of Zittau, 
which covers the outlet of the passes from 
Saxony into Bohemia. Next day the army 
crossed the frontier in two columns, one of 
which marched by way of Goiiitz and the 
other by Zittau. On the 26th an artillery 
engagement took place at Eeicheiiberg 
20 
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belween tlie Prussian advanced guard and 
an Austrian battery, tlie result of -wMcb. 
was that tbe Austrians fell back upon Miin- 
cliengratz. Here two days later the in¬ 
vading forces attacked a body of Austrians 
and Saxons, wlio made an obstinate resist¬ 
ance, but were ultimately driven back in 
tlie direction of Gitschin, followed by the 
Prussians, who took up a position on the 
high ground in front of the town. 

]\reanwliile the second army marched 
through Silesia to the eastern openings in 
the mountains leading into Bohemia. In 
order to deceive the enemy the Prussians 
made a feint as if tliey intended to cross the 
frontier from Keiase by way of Widenau; 
but while the Austrians were expecting them 
to dehouch in that direction they turned to 
the right, and passing, without opposition, 
the frontier at Eeinerz and Laudshnt, they 
suddenly made their appearance on the west 
at Nachod and Trauteuau. In a succession 
of combats during the last week of June 
the Prussians uniformly obtained the ad¬ 
vantage. In their encounters with the 
army of the Crown Prince, the Austrians 
lost many thousands in killed and wounded, 
besides 8000 prisoners and twenty guns. 
The Third Prussian Army, under General 
Herwarth, effected a junction with the 
Pirst Army on the 28th of June. Marshal 
Benedek had taken up a strong position at 
Dubenitz in order to meet the Second Army, 
under the Crown Prince, as it debouched 
from the Elbe; but the failure of General 
Clam Gallas to hold the town of Gitschin 
exposed the left flank of Benedek’s army, 
and compelled him to fall back in the 
direction of ICbniggratz. He evidently felt 
the danger to which he was now exposed in 
his new position, and seems also to have 
lost confidence in his troops, for at this 
juncture he telegraphed to the Emperor at 
Vienna the ominous words—‘ Sire, you must 
make peace!' He could not, indeed, fail to 
he aware that the Italian regiments in the 
Austrian service were disaffected, and that 
the Hungarians were lukewarm in the 
Imperial cause. 


The movements of the Prussian forces 
had hitherto been directed by General von 
Moltke from heaclguarters at Berlin. But 
now, when a decisive battle was at band, 
the king and he joined the army at Git¬ 
schin on the 2nd of July. The Austrian 
army was drawn up on a range of low 
undulating hills, between the villages of 
Siuirzitz and Hechanitz, the centre occupy¬ 
ing a hill on which stood the village of 
Klnm, embowered in thick trees and gar¬ 
dens. This was the key of the position. 
Beyond this line, at some distance to the 
north, there is a similar ridge of greater 
elevation. Eurther back still is tlie pictur¬ 
esque broken country formed by the pro¬ 
jecting spires and lower ranges of tbe 
Pbicseiigebirge Mountains. In the valley, 
between the first and second ridge, runs the 
Bistritz rivulet, on which the villages of 
Sadowa and Nechanitz are situated. Tbe 
army which Marshal Benedek had to de¬ 
fend this position, about nine miles in length 
from right to left, consisted of about 225,000 
men, but a large deduction must be made 
for the baggage guards, the various escorts, 
the garrisons of Josephstadt and Kbniggriitz, 
the sick, and the killed, wounded, and pri¬ 
soners in the recent actions. He was strong 
in cavalry, and his artillery consisted of 
about 540 guns. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of the 
3rd of July the Prussians commenced their 
attack on the Austrian position. A num¬ 
ber of villages were dotted at intervals on 
the low hills on the field of battle, and 
there the fiercest encounters took place. 
Hotwithstanding the great advantage of the 
needle guns, wliich enabled the Prussians 
to fire at least three shots for one, the 
Austrians firmly held their ground. The 
carnage was dreadful, especially at the wood 
above Sadowa, and that between Sadowa 
and Benatek, on the Austrian right, where 
the hostile forces fought with the bayonet. 
The latter place was carried after a fright¬ 
ful struggle, which cost many thousands of 
lives. One Prussian regiment, which went 
in nearly 3000 strong, with ninety officers. 
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came out on the further side with only two 
officers and between 300 and 400 men 
standing; all the rest were killed or wounded. 

The Prussians^ by bard fighting, had 
gained several positions, but at one o’clock 
they were brought to a standstill, and had 
great difficulty in retaining the ground they 
had won. It seemed by no mean.s improb¬ 
able that they would be defeated, but at 
this critical moment the army of the Crown 
Prince, which had been eagerly expected, 
reached the battle-field. About half-past 
one the Austrian forces, which had gallantly 
held the village of Kliim, though it had 
been for some time in flames, found them¬ 
selves suddenly exposed to a cross lire on 
their right from the troops brought up by 
the Grown Prince. ' The lines of dark bhre,’ 
wrote a spectator of the battle, 'which came 
in sight from the right teemed from the 
vales below as if the earth yielded them. 
They filled the whole baclcgroimd of the 
awful picture, of which Klum -was the 
centre. They pressed down on the left of 
the Prague road—in square, in column, de¬ 
ployed, or wheeling hither and thither— 
everywhere pouring in showers with deadly 
precision—penetrating the whole line of 
the Austrians; still they could not force 
their stubborn enemy to fly. On all sides 
they met brave but unfortunate men, ready 
to die if they could do no more. At the 
side of the Prague road the fight went on 
with incredible vehemence. The Au,sLriaus 
had still an immense force of artillery, and 
although its concentrated force swept the 
ground before it, its effect was lost in some 
degree by reason of the rising-ground above, 
and at last by its divergence to so many 
points to answer the enemy’s cannon. 
Cherta and "Visa were now burning, so that 
from right to left the flames of ten villages 
and the flashes of guns and musketry con¬ 
tended with the sun that pierced the clouds 
in illuminating the seas of steel and the 
fields of carnage. It was three o’clock. The 
efforts of the Austrians to occupy Klum and 
free their centre had faffed; their right was 
driven dorvu in a helpless mass towards! 


Kbniggratz, quivering and palpitating as 
shot and shell tore through it.’ The Aus¬ 
trians were at last forced to yield hy the 
overwhelming numbers of tbe enemy. But 
their splendid cavalry ‘bung like white 
thunder clouds on the flanks ’ of tbe Prus¬ 
sian infantry and threatened their front, 
keeping them in square and solid columns, 
and the Prussian horse, recognizing tbeir 
inferiority, did not venture to press tbe 
pursuit. Benedek was thus enabled to cross 
the Elbe in safety with the remains of his 
forces, and he eventually halted at Olmutz. 

After this decisive defeat the Austrians 
sent to the Prussian headquarters to pro¬ 
pose an armistice, hut the request met with 
a peremptory refusal. The victorious army 
proceeded to advance in three divisions, 
one taking the road to Briinn, the capital 
of Moravia; a second marched towards 
Olmiitz; and the army of the Elbe turned 
westward in tbe direction of Iglau. Briinn 
was occupied by tbe Prussians on the 12fcli 
of July. Moravia was abandoned by the 
Austrians, and on tbe iVbb Prince Charles 
Erederick occupied Lnndenburg Junction, 
and thus cut off' communication between 
tbe strong fortress of Olmutz and Yienua. 
General Benedek bad meanwhile been de¬ 
prived of the chief command of tbe Austrian 
arm)'-, which was conferred on tbe Archduke 
Albert, who rvas then at the head of tbe 
Austrian army in Venetla. Tbe superseded 
general was ordered to withdraw bis troops 
across the Danube, to defend tbe capital. 
He succeeded in sending a considerable 
number of men by railway to Yienna, and 
with tbe remainder be fought his way to 
Presburg, which was ab’endy threatened 
by the Prussians mider Prince Erederick 
Charles. 

At this critical moment the war was sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly brought to a ter¬ 
mination. The Emperor of Austria, seeing 
that he was overmatched hy the Prussians 
in the North, while a very large portion of 
his best troops were engaged in a profit¬ 
less contest with the Italians for Yenetia, 
determined to carry into effect his secret 
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treaty vitli France, and to surrender Yenice 
to that power. He knew that by taking 
this .step he would call the French Emperor 
to his assistance, and would reinforce his 
shattered forces on the Danube by the 
troops, 135,000 strong, now confronting the 
Italian army on the Adige. If his false 
pride had not prevented him from giving 
up Yenetia at an earlier period, the issue 
of the war would in all probability have 
been different Louis Napoleon of course 
accepted the province thus tendered to him, 
and telegraphed to the King of Prussia 
offering his mediation, and proposing an 
armistice. The Prussians, as Bismarck 
frankly admitted, were not in a situation to 
refuse the mediation of France. ‘Nobod}^ 
he said,' could expect us to carry on two 
wars at the same time. Peace with Au,stria 
had not been concluded; were we to im¬ 
peril the fruits of our glorious campaign hy 
plunging headlong into hostilities with a 
new—a second enemy?' The armistice 
was therefore agreed upon, which, in the 
first instance, was to last for five days, 
beginning from the 22nd of July. The 
preliminaries for a treaty of peace between 
Austria and Prussia were signed at Nikols- 
hurg on the 26th of July, hut the treaty 
was not definitely concluded until the 23rd 
of August, 

The fortune of war, which had been so 
unpropitious to Austria in tho north, had 
run strongly in her favour in Italy. The 
proposal to make an attack upon Austria 
had been hailed with the utmost enthusiasm 
by all classes of the Italians. For this there 
was no other reason or pretext except the 
determination to rescue Yenetia from the 
German yoke, and to set Italy free ‘ from 
the Alps to the Adriatic.’ A formal de¬ 
claration of war against Anstria was issued 
by the King of Italy on the 20th of June, 
two days after a similar step had been taken 
by the King of Prussia. General Della 
Marmora, resigning his office as Prime 
AEnister to Baron Eicasoh, took the com¬ 
mand, under the ICing, of one division of 
the regular army, while General Oialdini, 


with 100,000 men, prepared to cross the 
Lower Po on the east of the Quadrilateral 
fortresses. On the 23i'd of June the King 
and Della Marmora crossed the AEncio in 
force, intending to take up a strong position 
between Villafranca and the group of hills 
betAveen Yaleggio, Somma Campagna, and 
Oastelnuovo. They came into collision with 
the main body of tbe Austrians at Custozza, 
between Peschiera and Yerona, and after a 
protracted and obstinate contest, in which 
the valour of the soldiers made some com¬ 
pensation for the mistakes committed hy 
the generals, they were driven back wilb 
heavy losses, and compelled to recross the 
Mincio, After the battle of Oustozza tho 
Italian army did not attempt any active 
operations, and Garibaldi, Avho had taken 
the field at the head of au undisciplined 
and badly-cTiripped body of volunteers, 
faffed to obtain any considerable success. 

The Italians were equally uufortuuate in a 
naval combat with the Austrian fleet, which 
shortly after took place off Lissa. Lissa is 
a fortified island belonging to Austria in the 
Adriatic, off the coast of Dalmatia, and the 
Italian fleet, under Admiral Persano, pro¬ 
ceeded to attack it on the ISLli of July. 
They had succeeded in overcoming the sea 
batteries by tbe fire of the fleet, and had 
commenced the disembarkation of tbe 
troops on tlie morning of tbe 20tb, when 
the Austrian squadron, commanded hy Ad¬ 
miral Tegethoff, hove in sight. Prepara¬ 
tions for battle were immediately made 
on both sides. The Austrian fleet consisted 
of twenty-six sail, seven of which were 
ironclads. The Italians had a greater 
number of vessels, including eleven iron¬ 
clads and a large ram. Yery little skill 
was displayed on either side. A great deal 
of confusion seems to have existed through¬ 
out the conflict, and the main object of each 
vessel appears to have been to run its 
opponent down. After the engagement had 
lasted two hours both sides dreAv off, hnt 
the Italians had by far tbe worst of it. One 
of their vessels, named the Falcstro, rvas set 
on fire and blew up, with the loss of all her 
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evew, except a few who were picked up by 
the other vessels. The Austrian line-of- 
battle ship the Kaiser, with Admiral Teget- 
hoif on board, ran into the Ee cl'Italia, and 
struck her with such force that she sank, 
with her whole crew of more than 600 men. 
Admiral Persano retired with the shattered 
remnant of his ships to Ancona. 

The defeat of their forces both on land 
and sea inflicted a severe disappointment 
on the Italians, and taught them by pain¬ 
ful experience that patriotic enthusiasm is 
an inadequate substitute for strategic skill 
and administrative vigour. They no doubt 
attained the main object for which they had 
entered into the war; but their satisfaction 
was greatly diminished by tlie conduct of 
the Austrian Government in transferring 
Venetia to the Trench Emperor, and not 
to the King of Italy—a useless and need¬ 
less act very unwisely extorted by Louis 
Napoleon, which was not rendered more 
palatable by his insisting on the offensive 
ceremony of an appeal to the suffrages of the 
inhabitants. Everyone knew that they 
were merely asked to express their con¬ 
currence in a foregone conclusion, and they 
show^ed their discretion by unanimously 
expressing their desire to he incorporated 
with the Kingdom of Italy. The peninsula 
was thus at last made free from foreign 
domination. The only exception to the 
national sovereignty consisted in the city 
of Eome and the very limited dominions of 
the IToly See. 

Negotiations for the conclnsioii of peace 
between Austria aiid Prussia had for some 
time been carried on at Prague, and the 
treaty was at last signed on the 23rd of 
August. It definitely sanctioned the union 
of the Lomhardo-Veuetian provinces to the 
Kingdom of Italy, recognized the dissolution 
of the German Bund, and consented to a 
new formation of Germany in which the 
Imperial State of Austria should take no 
part, transferred to the King of Prussia all 
the rights Austria had acquired to the 
Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, ‘wdth 
the understanding that the people of the' 


northern district of Schleswig, if by free 
vote they express a wish to be united to 
Denmark, shall he ceded to Denmark 
accordingly’—a condition which remains to 
this day unfulfilled. Bismarck had set his 
heart on the annexation of Saxony, but this 
the Emperor of Prance would not permit, 
and the most galling result of the Prench 
intervention to him was the stipulation in 
the treaty that 'the Kingdom of Saxony 
should remain within its present limits.’ 
Austria consented to pay forty million 
Prussian dollars for the expenses incurred 
by Prussia on account of the war, but from 
tliat sum one-half was deducted as the 
amount due to Austria by the Elbe 
Duchies. 

As the result of the war, Prussia obtained 
not only the exclusion of Austria from the 
German Confederation, but in addition a 
large accession of territory, The Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein were forjnally 
made over to her, and she forcibly annexed 
Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Hesse-Ham- 
burg, that part of Hesse-Darmstadt which 
lies to the north of the Maine, and the little 
principality of Hohenzolleru, the cradle 
of the Prussian royal house, situated on 
the borders of Lake Constance, between 
Wiirtemberg and Switzerland. 

Something might be said in justifica¬ 
tion of the annexation of Hesse-Cassel and 
Nassau, which separated the Prussian mon¬ 
archy into two parts, and the follies and 
misgovernmeut of their rulers made the 
population desirous of incorporation with 
Prussia. But the case was different witli 
regard to Hanover. If the hostihty of the 
sovereign to Prussia prevented his restora¬ 
tion to his hereditary throne, he could easily 
have been compelled to abdicate in favour 
of his son, who certainly could not have 
been more hostile to Prussian supremacy 
than the King of Saxony or the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. The Hano¬ 
verians were strongly opposed to annexa¬ 
tion, and Bismarck himself admitted in liis 
onversations with Count Miinster that the 
immense majority of the people of Hanover 
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■were desirous that their country should 
remain as an independent State. Frankfort 
and Hamburg had certainly no wish to he 
deprived of their ancient privileges as free 
cities, and to be reduced to the condition of 
an appanage of the Prussian monarchy. 
But the claims of rulers and the rights of 
the people were alike disregarded when 
tliey stood in the way of Prussia’s aggran¬ 
dizement. And Bismarck, ivho boldly de¬ 
clared that ill his estimation might made 
right, had no scruple in incorporating four 
millions of Germans by the bare right of 
concpiest. The reception given to the 
Prussian troops by the States and towns 
whicli they invaded and seized unmis¬ 
takably proved that the people were well 
aware that the fate in store for tlieiii was 
subjection to the iron sway of the Prussian 
military system and the Prussian police. 
Everywhere the invaders were received in 
sullen silence, and were regarded not as 
liberators from the arbitrary control of tlieir 
own petty and uupopular rulers, but merely 
as the iiistnimeuts of extending to the con- 
queied provinces that system of insolent 
oppression for which Prussia had so long 
been uotoiious. 

The destiuctiou of the German Diet, 
the war with Austria, and the forcible 
annexation of the minor States, were quite 
in accordance with the hereditary policy of 
the Prussian dynasty, which may be said 
to have deified force and fraud. In every 
page of the history of that monarchy may 
be found examples of the same aggressive 
and ambitious spirit prompting the Sove¬ 
reigns and Ministers of Prussia to similar 
acts of treachery, bad faith, and violence. 
‘Tile maxims by which the conduct of that 
Court has been governed since it assumed a 
place among the greater Powers of Europe, 
are so incredibly cynical and immoral that 
the authenticity of the doenmeut that con¬ 
tains them has been denied. But the acts 
of tlie Prussian Government for the last 
hundred and fifty years transcend even 
the language of her rulers. Ho other Gov¬ 
ernment has laid it down as an avowed 


principle that self-aggraiidizenieiit justifies 
the breach of any eiigageinent, and the 
partition or seizure of iinolfending neigh- 
hours, Prussia alone, since the fall of 
Napoleon, has done more than proclaim 
these principles—she has given effect to 
them.’ The iiiiclicckcd success of such a 
power in this enterpiise gave a fatal blow 
to political morality; contributed largely to 
shake all trust in those public engagements 
on which the peace of the world depend,s; 
taught mankind once more the cruel lesson 
that strength alone, and not law, can gi^u 
them security; placed all the smaller 
States of Central Europe at the mercy of 
three or four colo,s&al Empires; and com¬ 
pelled even these Empires to augment their 
immense military establishments, and to 
press their whole adult male population into 
the ranks of their armies. 

It must be admitted, however, that it 
was the French Emperor who struck the 
first serious blow nt the existing riglits 
and engagements of the European Powers 
by the Italian War of 1859, in which he 
showed that he was prepared forcibly to 
impose his personal policy upon foreign 
nations. But in extenuation of this step it 
might be urged that the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Italy was a great gain to 
the cause of humanity and freedom. Ho 
such apology, however, can be made for the 
unprovoked attack of Prussia on Denmark 
and the robbery of the Elbe Duchies, and it 
is undeniable that on Prussia alone rests 
the moral guilt of the war with Austria, 
which was undertaken without a shred of 
legal right or political provocation. After 
the Italian War Piince Albert always enter¬ 
tained suspicions of the policy of the French 
Emperor, and in a letter to the present 
King of Prussia, congratulating him on his 
accession to the throne, he said, 'What 
especially pleases me is the prospect of 
seeing for the future among the five Powei s 
a Continental Power that will take its 
stand simply and solely upon the domain 
of justice and equity, and will thus be- 
[ come a corrective element of the highest 
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importance in the great Continental policy 
of intrigue.’ This expectation was unfor¬ 
tunately not de.stiiiecl to he realized. The in¬ 
vasion of the Duchies, the treaty of Gastein, 
the secret agreement with Italy to join in 
an attack on Austria, and the annexation of 
Hanover and Frankfort, were actions far 
more remote from ‘the domain of equity 
and justice’ than any which the French 
Government had attempted. A united 
Germany, under a central power, vitli a 
national Parliament, wa.s no doubt highly 
desirable both for the sake of that country 
itself and for the interests of Europe, and 
if it had been brought about by the lawful 
and peaceful means pointed out by Prince 
Albert in his masterly ‘Memorandum on 
German Affairs,’ would have been cordially 
hailed by every friend of civil and religious 
liberty and of social progress. But a iiuion 
effected hy fraud and violence, by ‘blood 
and iron,’ as Bismarck termed it, has been 
productive of incalcirlable evil, It not 
only cost the lives of many thousands of 
Germans, who perished at the hands of 
their brethren in a fratricidal war, but also 
broke down the barriers of public law and 
the existing constitution of Europe, and has 
compelled the Continental Powers to keep 
on foot those immense armies which have 
become an almost ovenvhelmiug burden on 
the industry of the people. Europe has 
ever since been in a state, not of peace, but 
of armed truce. 

On the other hand, the exclusion of Aus¬ 
tria from Germany was a great gain to that 
country, and ultimately to Austria itself. 
The influence of the Viennese Cabinet in 
the German Diet had been ‘ evil only—evil 
continually.’ Austria was a State com¬ 
posed less of German than of non-German 
elements, and was governed hy a policy 
usually quite different from German in¬ 
terests and views. Its system of govern¬ 
ment, as Prince Albert said, was so wholly 
based upon stagnation that it could not 
hold out a hand to progress of any kind 
without .shattering its own foundations. It 
had no other object than to crush German 


fieedom, and it systematically impeded and 
stifled every movement in the Diet which 
was calculated to promote tlie progress of 
the people. ’The rulers of the smaller Ger¬ 
man Slates consequently looked to Austria 
for protection against the indignation of 
their subjects on account of their tyrannical 
proceedings. The expulsion from the Ger¬ 
man Diet of a power so hostile to improve- 
ineut in every department of public life w'as 
an indispensable preliminary to the com¬ 
mercial and intellectual, as well as political, 
developments of the nation. 

The Vatican was undoubtedly the heavi¬ 
est loser of all by the defeat of Austria. If 
that Power had been victorious, as the 
Papal Court confidently expected, the 
Papacy miglit have regained all tlial it had 
lost during the previous six disastrous years. 
In that case the territories taken from the 
Pontiff by the Italian Government would 
almost certainly have been once more sub¬ 
jected to the priestly sw’ay which its 
subjects so bitterly detested. But wdieii 
Austria, the last of the great Ultramontane 
Powers, disappeared from the field, it was 
evident that the temporal power of the 
Pope would speedily come to an end. 
After the Austrian defeat at Sadowa the 
Eomaii Catholic journals loudly lamented 
that there W'as now no State ‘dependent 
upon the Vicar of Jesus Christ;’ that all 
had abjured the official character of the 
Eoman Catholic faith; that though there 
were stiU ‘Catholic peoples there was no 
longer any really Catholic government or 
nation.’ 

Austria herself has in the long run been 
benefited by her expulsion from the Ger¬ 
man Diet, which has rendered her the 
great Danubian Empire that Talleyrand 
wished to establish in 1809 against the 
ansression of Eussia. It has been still more 
beneficial to the various provinces of her 
empire, and especially to Hungary. The 
policy of Austria, from the time of the 
Eevolntion in 1848 downwards, had been 
arbitrary, unjust, and unwise. Her treat¬ 
ment of Hungary had been in flagrant 
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violation of the treaty by which that king¬ 
dom was annexed to the Austrian Empire. 
Although laid prostrate by the combined 
armies of Eussia and Austria, and compelled 
by the most brutal violence to renounce 
their claim to independence, her people were 
determined never to forego their hereditary 
rights. The Viennese Camarilla had made 
the young emperor not only violate all the 
promises which he had made during the 
revolutionary storm of 1848, but also to 
destroy all the forms of a representative 
constitution. A system of pure absolutism 
was formally proclaimed by an Imperial 
decree, and the Ministers were declared to 
be responsible solely to the Crown. It very 
soon appeared that this reactionary policy 
had excited strong dissatisfaction in the 
hereditary dominions of the Emperor as 
well as in Hungary and Croatia, and that 
it was q^uite impossible to carry out this 
despotic form of government. Various ex¬ 
pedients were tried by Schwarzeuberg and 
his like-minded colleagues to induce the 
people to submit to this system of absolut¬ 
ism, and repeated changes were made in 
its form, but without altering its spirit. 
The Hungarians remained quiescent under 
the yoke, but offered a firm though passive 
resistance to the imperial decrees. 

After the defeat of Austria in the Franco- 
ItaHan war, the Emperor promulgated, in 
October, 1859, a new Constitution or Im¬ 
perial Diploma for aU his dominions, by 
which he conferred on the Eeichsrath legisla¬ 
tive powers and some control of the national 
finances. It declared that all matters of 
legislation relating to the ‘kingdoms and 
countries belonging to the Hungarian Crown 
should be managed in the sense of their 
former Constitutions;’ and by Imperial 
letters addressed at the same time to Baron 
Vay, the Emperor intimated that ‘ for the 
future the ancient principle of the public 
law of Hrmgary, that legislative power can 
only be exercised by the Sovereign with the 
participation of the Hungarian Diet, shall 
he valid.’ The Hungarians, however, wisely 
refused to be satisfied with concessions so 


vague and insufficient, and which were 
granted not as their right, but as a royal 
boon. They therefore persisted in their 
demands that their hereditary Constitution 
should be restored; that the Emperor, 
after swearing to that Constitution, should 
be crowned at Pesth as King of Hungary; 
that they must be secured in their right to 
a separate administration of the kingdom, 
for the purposes of wmr and of finance; and 
that one of three persons nominated by the 
Diet should be appointed by the Emperor 
as Palatine of the kingdom. These were 
the fundamental conditions on rvhich the 
right of the Kaiser to the throne of Hun¬ 
gary rested; and to assent to the abrogation 
of these rights would, they affirmed, have 
reduced their country to the position of an 
Austrian province. The Government of 
Vienna, however, refused to concede these 
demandfj, and in consequence the Hungarian 
people remained in a state of chronic irrita¬ 
tion highly dangerous to the safety of the 
empire. 

The policy of the Vienna Cabinet at this 
time was as injurious to religious as to civil 
liberty. In August, 1855, a Concordat was 
concluded between the Pope and the Em¬ 
peror of Austria, which Prince Albert justly 
branded as ‘ atrocious.’ ‘ By that document 
greater rights and privileges within the 
Austrian Empire were conceded than the 
Papal See had been able in the days of its 
greatest power to extort from any German 
sovereign. It made the conscience, the 
education, and the religious guidance of the 
Empire wholly subservient to the dictates 
of Eome, and pledged the civil authority 
to enforce whatever the Vatican might 
enjoin.’ After the disastrous termination 
of the war with Prussia, Baron Beust, a 
Protestant, who had previously been Prime 
Minister of Saxony, was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs by the Austrian Emperor, 
and his influence was exerted to improve 
and liberalize the policy of the Cabinet. 
Francis Joseph had made an earnest appeal 
to the Hungarian people during the war to 
rally round the Crown, and in answer to a 
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speech from the throne in February, 1866, 
the Hungarian Diet stated their grievances 
in very plain and explicit terius. 'We 
have not,’ they said, ‘Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment; Ave have not responsible Ministers; 
the municipalities, the counties, the districts, 
and the toAvns have not regained their con¬ 
stitutional position; the absolute sy,stein 
prevails in all branches of the Administra¬ 
tion. We ask, therefore, of your Majesty 
continuity of right in the sense of our 
especial laws, Parliamentary government, 
a responsible Ministry, and the re-o.sfcablish- 
ment of the municipalities.’ 

An Imperial Eescript, read to the Hun¬ 
garian Diet on the 19th of Hoveinber, made 
large but vague promises respecting theintro- 
duction of responsible government and the 
management of affairs common to the whole 
empire. The Diet rejoined in an address 
informing the Emperor in distinct terms 
that his promises and avowals did not 
allay their apprehensions or satisfy their 
demands. They required the immediate 
restitution of their Constitution, and not 
promises ‘ dependent upon time and condi¬ 
tions,’ and they reminded the Emperor that 
' by the Pragmatic Sanction the succession 
to the throne Avas made conditional upon 
the support of the laAA’s aud Constitution 
of the nation.’ It had evidently become a 
matter of life aud death to the Empire to 
pacify aud consolidate Hungary, and the 
Viennese Cabinet srav that it Avas impos¬ 
sible any longer to refuse or evade the 
demand that its ancient Constitution shoirld 
be restored. Accordingly, on the 18tli of 
February, 1867, a message from the Govern¬ 
ment was communicated to all the Diets of 
the Empire, intimating that a responsible 
Ministry had been appointed for Hungary 
as a preliminary condition of an arrange¬ 
ment Avitli that Idugdom. On the 8th 
of June the Emperor and Empress were 
croAvned at Pesth King and Queen of 
Hungary, Avith the ancient formalities. A 
solemn oath was taken by the Emperor to 
observe the Constitution, which had been 
previously restored by a Diploma, signed 
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by him in the presence of the Magnates 
and Deputies. Speaking as King of Hun¬ 
gary, he acknoAvledged the continuity of 
Hungarian rights and the validity of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, on Avhich the Hun¬ 
garians had throughout the struggle relied 
as defining the rights of the nation to its 
elected dynasty. At the same time an 
‘Act of Grace’Avas published, cancelling 
aud annulling all the sentences Avhich had 
been passed upon any of the Hungarians 
for political offences; forfeited estates Avere 
restored, and permission was given to all 
political exiles to return to their own 
country. A coronation gift of the Hun¬ 
garian nation Avas presented to the King 
and Queen in tAVo silver caskets containing 
50,000 ducats. The money was made over 
by them for the support of the Avidows and 
orphans of ‘ former Plouvecls, and of invalids 
of tlie same force incapacitated from sup¬ 
porting themselves by their OAvn labour.’ 
The gift Avas significairt of the altered rela¬ 
tion betAveen the Emperor and the people, 
for the Houveds were Hungarians who had 
fought against Austria in 1848 and 1849 in 
defence of their constitutional rights. 

The Constitutional Eeichsratli was also 
revived and assembled at Vienna, and it 
lost no time in shoAviug that the poAvers 
intrusted to it were to he vigorously exer¬ 
cised in vindicating the rights and privileges 
of the people. Measures Avere prepared aud 
passed by triumphant majorities, in spite of 
the strenuous opposition of the priests, to 
emancipate the schools from the control of 
the clergy; to make marriage a civil rite; 
to sanction divorce on certain specified 
grounds; and to define the relations of the 
different religious denominations to each 
other. All citizens Avere declared equal 
before the law; inviolability of domicile 
was guaranteed. Letters Avere to be sacred, 
except in cases of a judicial order. Eight 
of petition, right of meeting, right of 
speech, teaching, Avriting, and printing were 
established, as Avell as freedom of religion, 
Again, in May, 1868, further laAvs were 
passed Avithdrawing entirely both marriage 
21 
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and education from ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion. Marriage was made matter of civil 
contract, and the State schools were thrown 
open to all, without distinction of creed. The 
last vestiges of the Concordat were swept 
away hy measures introduced hy Prince 
Auersperg into the Eeichsrath, in January, 
1874, for the regidation of the relations 
between Church and State. The conduct 
of the Ultramontane party provoked the 
Ministry to take steps for the protection 
both of tlie Government and the people, 
and to place the Eomau Catholic Church, 
as to all but its purely spiritual functions, 
under the control of the State. The ap¬ 
pointment of the priests was made subject 
to the sanction of the Government, who 
might under certain conditions demand 
their dismissal. The limits of the spiritual 
authority to be exercised hy the priests 
were defiuedj rules were prescribed for the 
education and training of candidates for 
the priesthood j the rights of ecclesiastical 
bodies, of congregations, and of parties were 
dealt with; and provision was made for 
the proper appropriation of endowments, 
hlouastic bodies were brought under the 
direct surveillance of the civil authority; 
clerical endowments were subjected to taxa¬ 
tion ; and the existence and rights of Pro¬ 
testant denominations were recognized. In 
short, the entire policy, civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical, of the Austrian Government was re¬ 
versed, and the Power which for ages had 
been the bulwark of absolutism, the tool for 
executing the decrees of the Eomisli Church 
and the enemy of all progress, became one 
of the most liberal and tolerant of Con¬ 
tinental Governments, 

Por a good many years Spain had been 
in a state of chronic insurrection. The 
Government was of the most arbitrary 
and oppressive character. AE freedom of 
thought was repressed, and rights of con¬ 
science were systematically violated. The 
education of the young was placed in tk 
hands of the Jesuits, and the forms of th' 
Constitution were abused to plunder thi 
people and minister to the extravagance 


ind corruption of the Court. The profligate 
■oiiduct of the Queen had alienated all 
'eelings of loyalty and lost her all personal 
■espect. Her Ministers and worthless 
minions had rendered the country con- 
.emptible in the eyes of Europe. The 
flagitious policy of Louis Philippe and the 
Queen-Mother, Christiana, had borne its 
latirral fruit, and at length the people 
could no longer tolerate a system under 
which they felt themselves disgraced as 
well as oppressed, and the whole nation, 
including the army and the fleet, rose in 
righteous indignation and swept it away. 
In the montli of April, 1868, insnrrectiou- 
ary movements broke out in Catalonia, and 
the province was placed in a state of siege. 
About the end of the month a change of 
Ministry Look place in couscpneuce of the 
death of Marshal Harvaez, the President of 
the Council, and a new Cabinet was formed 
under Gonzalez Eravo, hut there was no 
improvement in the mode of coudneiing 
public affairs. In July several Spanish 
generals, including Marshal Serrano (Duke 
de la Torre), were arrested, and without 
any form of trial put on board ship at 
Cadiz, and sent to the Canary Islands. 
Several other generals were banished to 
the Ealearic Islands, while some were im¬ 
prisoned in Spain. At the same tune the 
Queen’s sister and her husband, the Duke 
and Duchess de Moufepensier, were ordered 
to leave the country, and on their refusal 
to comply with this illegal injunction they 
were sent on hoard a Spanish ship of war, 
and conveyed to Lisbon. In the mouth of 
September a revolution broke out, and its 
leaders sent at once a vessel to bring hack 
the exiled generals from the Canary Islands. 
On the 17th General Prim, who after his 
last abortive attempt at insurrection had 
taken refuge in England, reached Cadiz. 
On the following day the Spanish fleet at 
that port, under the command of Admiral 
Topete, and the garrison in the city de¬ 
clared for the revolution; and on the 19th 
Marshal Serrano and the other banished 
generals arrived at Cadiz, The Marshal, 
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wlio had formerly been President of the 
Senate^ placed himself at the head of 
the movement, and it was joined by the 
whole of Andalusia. At this crisis the 
Ministry resigned, and General Concha was 
appointed President of the Council. The 
command of the royal army was conferred 
upon the hlarguis de Novaliches, who 
marched upon Cordova, which was occu¬ 
pied by the insurgents. At the bridge of 
Alcolea, on the Guadalquiver, about fifteen 
miles from that town, he encountered 
the hostile force, commanded by Marshal 
Serrano. The royal troops were defeated, 
and their commander received a wound of 
which he died two days after. It was 
evidently hopeless to attempt to arrest the 
progress of the revolution, as the royal 
forces were now fraternizing with the 
people. The Queen liad no resource hut to 
malre her escape from Spain as speedily as 
possible. She took refuge in Prance, arriv¬ 
ing at Biarritz on the 30 th of September. 
Tlionce, after obtaining a brief interview 
with the French Emperor, she proceeded 
to Bayonne. 

On the 3rd of October Marshal Serrano 
entered Madrid at the head of his victori¬ 
ous troops, and was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm by the iuhabitants. He 
w’as authorized by the Central Junta of 
the capital to exercise in the meantime 
supreme power, and to appoint a Ministry 
until a Constitutional Assembly .should 
meet. A provisional Ministry was accord¬ 
ingly formed, which on the 28th of October 
was recognized by the representatives of 
Britain, France, Prussia, and Portugal. 
General Prim was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief. A decree was i,ssued suppressing 
the Society of the Jesuits thronghont Spain, 
ordering its colleges and institutious to be 
closed within three days, and declaring its 
whole property sequestrated to the State. 
Another decree declared that henceforth 


primary education should be absolutely free, 
restored the normal schools which Isabella’s 
Ministers had suppressed, and reappointed 
the professors they had removed. A third 
decree proclaimed the absolute liberty of 
the press, and abolished the censorship on 
literary and dramatic publications. An 
electoral law was promulgated by the 
Government, authorizing every citizen of 
twenty-five years of age, who rvas not 
deprived of his political rights, to vote at 
the election of town councillors, provincial 
dejDuties, and members of the Cortes. 

The general election to the Constituent 
Cortes took place in January, 1869, and the 
result was estimated to give to the Mon¬ 
archical party 250 votes against 75 or 80 
Eepublicans. The Cortes were opened on 
the 11th of February. Seuor Eivero was 
elected President of the Chamber. A draft 
of a new Constitution was prepared by a 
Commission, and adopted by a great major¬ 
ity. It proposed a hereditary Monarchy, 
and a Cortes consisting of a Senate and a 
Chamber to make laws. The executive 
power was to be vested in the King, who 
was to exercise it through his Miiristers. 
Marshal Serrano was appointed Eegent 
until a King should be elected and inaugu¬ 
rated. General Prim was appointed head 
of the Ministry. The Bepublican party 
took up arms in various district.? of the 
country, but as the troops of the line 
adhered steadily to the Government the 
insurrection wa.s suppressed, though not 
without severe fighting, especially at Sara- 
gos.5a and Valencia. It was evident that 
the country cordially approved of the 
resolution of the Cortes that the form of 
government should be Monarchical, not 
Eepublican, but the question who was to 
he King w'as the great difficulty. Two 
years elapsed before a suitable candidate 
was elected by the Cortes, and induced to 
accept the unstable throne. 
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Teades’ Uaions, or combinations of work¬ 
men in particular branches of skilled in¬ 
dustry for the pnrjiose of securing wliat 
they consider an adequate reward for their 
labour, have long been in existence in 
tills country, but until the present century 
they had been declared uulawful. Their 
condemnatiou by the Legislature, however, 
did not prevent their extension over nearly 
the whole kingdom. The secrecy in which 
the proceedings of these associations were 
involved proved exceedingly mischievous 
both to -the members and the public. The 
liarbarous outrages perpetrated by the mem¬ 
bers of Trades’ Unions, in order to effect 
their xourpose, at length rose to such a 
height that the House of Commons ap¬ 
pointed a Committee to investigate the 
subject. lu the report afterwards issued 
this Committee state— 

‘The evidence adclueecl before them proved 
that the Combination Laws had been inefficient in 
repressing those associations of workmen, which 
had so often dictated to their masters the rates of 
■wages, the hours, and manner of working. There 
was hardly a trade in the three kingdoms (the 
type-founders in London excepted) in which the 
ioumeymen were not regularly organized, and 
were not prepared to assist with money, to a 
great extent, any body of workmen who chose to 
stand out against their employers. Of these the 
tailors were the best organized. It appeared that 
the whole body of journeymen tailors is divided 
into two classes, denominated flints and dungs ; 
the former work by the day and receive equal 
wages, the latter work generally by tbe piece. 
There are a number of bouses of call for tbe flints, 
each of which elects a delegate; the delegates 
again elect five of their number, called tbe town. 


who rule tlie whole trade with unlimited power. 
The whisper is spread among the body that there 
is to bo a strike, and without disoiis.9ing the sub¬ 
ject they strike whenever they are ordered to do 
so. Systems of a similar kind extended, it was 
shown, throughout tbo country, and with few 
exception-s they bad been successful in attaining 
their objects. Sometimes tho workmen bad pro¬ 
ceeded to the most outrageous excesses, and several 
examples were adduced to the Committee in which 
murder had been committed without scruple in 
order to obtain their end. In many places tlie 
object of these combinations bad been, not so much 
to augment wages as to prevent workmen who had 
not served a regular apprenticeship in tlio par¬ 
ticular district from finding employment there. 

‘While the laws against combination failed in 
their object, tbo terror they inspired from being 
sometimes, tbongb but rarely, enforced, produced, 
it was conceived, in tbe workmen a feeling of per¬ 
sonal hostility towards tlieir masters, and a grow¬ 
ing dissatisfaction with the laws of their country. 
Upon this ground it was deemed advisable to try 
whether a more lenient and liberal system might 
not be productive of good effects ; and with that 
view a general assent was given to a Bill wliich, 
while it abolished all the old regulations of tho 
Combination Laws, denounced severe punishment 
against those who should attempt to influence or 
overawe by violence or intimidation.’ 

It was indeed high time that an at¬ 
tempt should he made to amend the exist¬ 
ing laws whicli regulated the relations 
between masters and workmen, and to 
remedy the evils which had arisen out of 
the unjust distinction made hy the law 
between master and servant and master 
and workman. A mere combination of 
workmen to raise their wages was unlaw¬ 
ful. A combined effort to raise wages or to 
fix tire price of labour was treated as a 
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dangerous conspiracy, and had repeatedly 
been made the subject of trial and punish¬ 
ment, An Act was passed in 1824, which was 
originated by Mr. Hume, for the purpose of 
redressing these grievances of the workmen, 
and making it lawful for a combination to 
do what it wa.s lawful for an individual 
workman to do. It .swept aivay about 
thirty Acts from the Statute-Book, and 
legalized simple combination on the part 
both of masters and workmen, subject only 
to certain restrictions and punishments in 
the event of violence or intimidation being 
proved against the members of the com¬ 
bination or the persons employed by them. 

Adam Smith has said that there is ‘a 
tacit but constant and uniform combination 
of masters not to raise the wages of labour 
above their actual rate. Their interest 
naturally dictates such a course. It follows 
that in a trade where the employers are 
few in number as compared to the workmen, 
combination of some kind is necessary to 
enable the latter to deal with the former 
on anything hke egual terms. It is im¬ 
possible to deny that the isolated work¬ 
man is at a disadvantage in making a 
contract with the capitalist. He is indi¬ 
vidually weak. Circumstances may limit 
the field for his labour to a small number 
of employers, perhaps to one, It can rarely 
happen that any individual workman is a 
necessity to the master, it may often happen 
that an individual master is necessary to 
the man. The man cannot afford to wait; 
the capitalist has a reserve to fall back 
upon. Suspension may be to him a serious 
pecuniary loss; to the workman it is life 
or death. Capital is power; he who holds 
the purse has many forces on his side, but 
an empty sack cannot stand upright.’ 'Men 
are beginning to understand,’ says one of 
the Union witnesses who gave evidence 
before the Commission, ‘ that if they have 
not a good organization and a fund at their 
back, they may apply to their masters in 
vain to advance their wages.’ It would be 
unjust to say that masters never voluntarily 
raise the wag_es from a pure sense of equity 


and fairness toward their men, but it must 
be admitted that as humau nature is con¬ 
stituted some pressure may often be needed 
to induce the capitalist to part with a larger 
portion of that profit which is to be shared 
between himself and his workmen. The 
employer is master of the situation unless 
the men can go to him in a body, with a 
reserve fund at their back, and say, 'The 
rate of profit which yon are reaping has 
become such as to exceed the fair return 
for your capital, and to entitle us to a 
larger share of the produce. The workmen 
in other districts similarly circumstanced 
are receiving the higher wages we ask for. 
Concede this addition, or we shall decline 
to work for yon.’ 

It is of course undeniable that wages are 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
but combination is necessary to enforce this 
law upon the capitalist; and if the men 
have a right to combine for increased wages, 
they must also possess the right to suspend 
working when their demand is refused. A 
strike is a great calamity, and inflicts serious 
injury on masters and men ahke, and on 
the trade of the country; but it at least 
determines the question whether it is de¬ 
mand or supply that is in excess. The 
Unionists, however, will not suffer that 
question to be fairly tried. The point at 
issue is whether the masters can get other 
men to labour for them on the terms which 
their own workmen refuse; but the Unionists 
employ violent means to prevent other men 
from accepting these terms. By means which 
set at nought the fundamental rules of polit¬ 
ical economy, the plainest dictates of com¬ 
mon sense, and the laws both of God and 
man, they shut out the supply of labour, 
do injustice to their fellow-workmen, who 
are forcibly prevented from accepting wbat 
they regard as suitable terms, and thus 
seek to compel their employer to grant 
their demands. 'An increase of wages 
thus produced is nothing else than pure 
extortion,’ and in the long run is highly 
injurious to the interests of the working 
classes themselves. 
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In most of tlie Tracies’ Unions it was at 
that time, and probably still is, a fixed prin¬ 
ciple that persons not belonging to the Asso¬ 
ciation should not be permitted to work for 
any of the masters by whom Unionists were 
employed; and if any master insisted on 
bis right to employ a person who was not 
a member of the Union, the whole com¬ 
bined workmen in his employment im¬ 
mediately struck, and until the obnoxious 
workman was dismissed no other member 
of the combination was permitted to enter 
the master’s employment. In order to 
secure a monopoly of the trade it wa.s 
usually enacted by the ruling committee of 
the Union that no master should employ 
more than a small proportion of apprentices 
to the skilled workmen.^' In some trades 
he was only permitted to employ one aprpreu- 
tice for three skilled workmen, in some one 
for four, in others one for five. In the 
articles of an association of operative cotton- 
spinners which at one time existed in Glas¬ 
gow there was the following regulation:— 

‘ This Aesooiatiou binds and obliges every one of 
its members to refrain from instructing any in¬ 
dividual in the art of spinning, except suoli as are 
sons or brothers of a spinner who may have been, 
or is at irresent, a member of this Association.’ 

If the master ventured to engage more 
than the prescribed number of apprentices, 
he received a command from the committee 
of the Union to dismiss immediately the 

* O’G'omiell, in a iiowerful speech denouncing the 
conduct of the Trades’ Unions of Publin, mentions 
two striking cases which show the lengths to which 
they went in enforcing this rule, A master manufac¬ 
turer in Uuhhii took as an apprentice a boy, the son 
of an old servant who had been thirty yeais in his 
employment, but the workmen turned out against it, 
and the hoy had to be -withdrawn. A man and his 
■wife died of cholera, leaving a young family. The 
master in whose employment the man had. been, -with 
praiseworthy humanity, took two helpless orphans, 
the children of these people, as apprentices. The 
Unionists revolted at this, and insisted on their im¬ 
mediate discharge, to which the master was obhged to 
accede. O’Oonnell mentions another case—that of a 
man who had worked thirty years in afaotoiy, and was 
asked hy the employer how he could serve him. The 
man. said he should be greatly benefited hy having his 
son taken as an apprentice, and that it would be an 
act of chanty. The boy was so taken, but the work¬ 
men turned out agaiust it, and the hoy had to be 
withdrawn. 


■xtra hands. If he disobeyed the order 
the whole comhmed workmen in his em¬ 
ployment received notice that they must 
forthwith strike, which they were of course 
obliged to do. The same method was em¬ 
ployed to get rid of an overseer or manager 
to whom the men had taken a dislike. 
Notice was given to the master that he 
must, hy a certain day, dismiss the ob¬ 
noxious manager. If he proved refractory 
intimation was given to his workmen that 
they must strike on a day specified, and if 
the day arrived without the mandate being 
complied with the whole of the men dis¬ 
appeared. 

The regulation limiting the number of 
apprentices is still maintained in a num¬ 
ber of trades. It is rigidly enforced, for 
example, by the ironworkers in tire ship¬ 
building trade on the Clyde. It is self- 
evident that, apart from the hardship this 
regulation inflicts on the masters, it is in 
the highest degree unjust both to the per¬ 
sons who are prevented from learning this 
trade and to the public at large, Every 
man has an undoubted right to follow what¬ 
ever trade or profession he may think fit, 
and it is an act of the grossest tyranny 
for any man to prohibit his fellow-men 
from learning his trade, lest by so doing 
they should lower the rate of his wages. 
If every trade were to adopt this regula¬ 
tion (and one trade has a,s much right to 
do so as another), the result would be that 
a very large number of persons would he 
prevented from learning any method of 
earning their bread. But, as it is impos¬ 
sible for every trade to carry this prlau into 
operation, it is obvious that those who do 
so inflict a grievous wrong on the -work¬ 
men of other trades, and on unskilled 
labourers. If the iron shipbuilders succeed 
in diminishing the supply of hands by 
limiting tho number of appu'entices, it is 
plain that the youths who, but for tbis 
restriction, would have become ironworkers 
must betake themselves to other trades. 
No doubt, hy adopting this regulation, 
[ the ironworkers have increased their wages, 
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but not only must this increase have been 
taken virtually from the pockets of the 
public, but the wages of otlier mechanics 
have necessarily been lowered by the addi¬ 
tional hands that have been forced into 
their handicraft 

The ruling committee also took upon 
them to fix the number of hours the men were 
to labour, and the minimum of wages they 
were to receive—^that is, the rate below which 
not only no member of the Union, but no 
person whatever, should work to any master. 
The obvious effect of this resolution was to 
di,sconrage anything like talent and indus¬ 
try, and to give a premium on indolence 
and stupidity. It is plain that the ,sum 
which the master wa.s compelled to pay 
to the idle and unskilful workmen more 
than he was worth must necessarily have 
been deducted from the wages of the intel¬ 
ligent and industrious workman. So far 
was the system carried of depressing tlie 
clever and diligent operatives that task 
work was condemned l3y some of the 
Unions in Ireland as an ‘ unmitigated rob¬ 
bery ’ of the rights of others; and the fol¬ 
lowing most extraordinary rule was in some 
places one of their fundamental laws:— 

‘ Should any member of this society he known 
to boast of his superior ability as to either the 
quality or quantity of the rvork he can do, either 
in public or private company, he shall pay a fine 
of half a crown, or be expelled the society.’ 

Had matters been in tlieir natural state 
masters would have found it their interest 
to recompense clever and industrious rvork- 
mcn in proportion to the value of their 
services, and to pay others of an opposite 
character only according to their deserts. 

” ‘ If the tailors, the spinners, &c., keep up a higher 
rate of wages it can only he by restricting their num¬ 
bers; for if 50,000 tailors, for instance, can obtain 
ceitain. wages now, 100,000 conld not obtain the same. 
Supposing, then, that they multiply at the same rate as 
other men, what do they do with their children? They 
clearly must send them to some employments; hut 
all employments cannot send their children to other 
employments, and the hands in no employment be in¬ 
creased. If, then, the tailors, &c., keep up their wages 
as repireaented, they must do it hy throwmg the burden 
on other classes, and it would he impossible for all | 
classes to do the same.’— JVestminster Memexo, Oot. 1833 | 


But under these Trades’ Union regulations 
all workmen were put upon a level, and 
superior merit was neither recognized nor 
remunerated. The system was neither more 
nor less than a tax upon diligence and skill 
inorderthatindolenceand carelessness might 
be maintained at an unjust rate of payment. 

‘Nature and nature’s God,’ .said O’Connell in an 
eloquent address to the workmen of Dublin, ‘hare 
created men with different degrees of talent. 
There are some superior to others in manual 
dexterity and intellectual acquirements; some are 
superior in one line, some in another, and this is 
the case with all men. You act in a manner 
inconsistent with this dispensation of nature. 
You do not, it is true, say to your employer, 
“You shall not give tliis man ten times as much as 
you pay him now,” hut you prevent the possibility 
of such nil event by compelling the employer to 
pay the univorthy man more than he deseives, 
and thus preventing tlie man who by God was 
destined to rise to a liigber and more comfortable 
station from acquiring the means of accomplishing 
his will,’ 

In a good many trades at this time if a 
master required to take ou any additional 
hands he was not allowed a choice of work¬ 
men. He must go to a certain office, termed 
among some trades ‘a house of call,’ and 
there take the first man who stood upon the 
list for employment. This regulation was 
strictly enforced among a considerable num¬ 
ber of trades in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, and probably in most of tbe 
large town.?. ‘Its levelling and injurious 
effect upon the real interests of the work¬ 
men and tbe free employment of labour is 
sufficiently evident. One main inducement 
to increased industry, skill, or activity is 
talien away when idleness is in this manner 
put on a level with industry, talent with re- 
missness, and skill with inattention.’ But the 
great majority of the members of Trades’ 
Unions at this period adhered to it most 
tenaciously, for an obvious reason. The 
inferior or at least moderately-skilled work¬ 
men are at all times more numerous than 
the best, and it is therefore tbe interest 
of the numerical majority in every .skilled 
trade to compel their employers to take 
them in rotation, 
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The Trades’ Uaionists are •well 

acquainted with the maxim of political 
economy, that the rate of -wages depends on 
the proportion which the number of work¬ 
men bears to the funds for the support of 
labour, and they have long talcen means to 
prevent the influx of new hands into their 
particular trade, who might both diminish 
the amount of employment for the existing 
members, and ultimately lower their wages. 
Hea-yy restrictions ha^ve been laid upon 
the admission of any persons to the bene¬ 
fits of these associations. Not only has the 
number of apprentices been limited, but a 
long period of apprenticeship has usually 
been required before the young operatives 
have been admitted to the skilled or ini¬ 
tiated class; and daring the whole period 
of probation the apprentice must pay a 
stated contribution into the funds of the 
association. 

It is evident that large sums of money 
must be required to carry on energetically 
a system which interferes in so many par¬ 
ticulars with the free employmeut and dis¬ 
posal of labour on the part both of masters 
and workmen. A regular weekly contribu¬ 
tion is levied from every member according 
to the rate of wages he receives. The mem¬ 
bers of the Glasgow Cotton-Spinners TJiiiou 
paid each 2s. 6d a week, and on extraordi¬ 
nary emergencies double that sum. It was 
proved that during the course of a ferv 
months the committee had levied no less 
than £11,881. 

The regulations of the Trades’ Unions, 
fixing the hours and mode of labour, and 
the rate of wages, are calculated to in- 
fiict great injury on the public interests. 
A striking example of the manner in which 
a -well-organized combination can succeed 
in raising for a considerable period the price 
even of the most necessary articles of life 
is given in the enormous rise in the price 
of coal in 1836 and 1837. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the rise in the price of iron during the 
joint-stock combination in 1835 and 1836, 
the colliers of Lanarkshire issued a mandate 
that no collier should work more than three 


or four days in the week, and at the utmo.st 
five hours iu each day. This order was im¬ 
plicitly obeyed not only by the whole com¬ 
bined colliers round Glasgo-w, hut also by 
all the colliers in Eenfrewshire, Dumbarton- 
shire,and Stirlingshire,amounting altogether 
to between 2000 and 3000. The wage.s 
which the men were to receive for workiu" 
between twelve and fifteen hours a weds 
varied from 30s, to 35s. according to the 
quantity of coals they put oat. This mon¬ 
strous rule issued by the Union was en¬ 
couraged by the coalraasters, to their great 
disgrace, for the obvious reason that it 
gave them a most undue advantage at the 
expense of the rest of the community. Its 
effect was to raise the price of coals 
at Glasgow from about 8s. Gd. to about 
16s. or 17s, a ton, and at that price 
they continued for upwards of eighteen 
months—the last nine of which, from Janu¬ 
ary to Octohor, 1837, was a period of un¬ 
exampled commercial and manufacturing 
distress. The price of iron fell in March, 
1837, from £7 10s. to £4 a ton; but not- 
witlistaudmg this circumstance, and the 
general stagnation of trade, the colliers 
stood out for their old rate of wages, aud 
doggedly refused to submit to any reduc¬ 
tion. The greater part of them, to the 
number of nearly 2000, struck -work and 
continued idle for ahorrt five mouths, until 
the whole turned-out coal in the country, 
even of the worst kinds, was consumed. 
The funds of the Union having been by 
this time exhausted, the colliers were at 
length compelled to give in and commence 
working at the rates which had heeu offered 
by the ironmasters, viz. eight hours a day 
for five days a week, at -which even the 
inferior hands could earn 5s, and the better 
work-men 6s. a day. The total loss caused 
by this combination to the colliers and their 
employers and the public amounted to the 
enormous sum of £678,000. 

The entire disregard which the Unionists 
have shown of the rights of unskilled work¬ 
men, and of the welfare of the community, 
has in very many instances recoiled upon 
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their oivn heads. One of the most common 
effects of combinations and strikes in many 
departments of industry, has been that of 
forcing means to be adopted for abridging 
labour, and of the invention and introduction 
of improvements in machinery by which, 
though the public are ultimately gainers 
from the permanent reduction which results, 
yet much injury is inflicted on the com¬ 
bined workmen whose services are dispensed 
witli. The following strilring instance of 
this is mentioned by Mr. Babbage;— 

‘ There is a process in the manufacture of gun- 
barrels for making what, in. the language of the 
trade, are called “skelps.” The skelp is a piece or 
bar of iron, about 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, 
but thicker and broader at one end than at the 
other; and the barrel of a musket is formed by 
forging out such pieces to the proper dimensions, 
and then folding or bending them into a cylmdiical 
form until the edges overlap so that they can be 
welded together. About twenty years ago the 
worlonen employed at a very extensive factory in 
forging these skelps out of bar-iron “struck” for 
an advance of wages, and as their demands w’erc 
very exorbitant they were not immediately com¬ 
plied with. In the meantime the superintendent 
of the establishment directed his attention to the 
subject, and it occurred to him that if the circuin- 
fereuce of the rollers between wliich tbe bar-iron 
was rolled were to be made ecjual to the length 
of a skelp, or of a musket barrel, and if also the 
groove in which the iion was compiessed, instead 
of being made of the same width and deepness 
throughout, were cut gradually deeper and inder 
from a point on the rollers until it returned to the 
same point, then the bar-iron passing between 
such rollers, instead of being imiform in width 
and thickness, would have the form of a skelp. 
On making the trial it was found to succeed per¬ 
fectly; a great reduction of human labour was 
effected by the process, and the workmen who 
had acquired peculiar skill in performing it ceased 
to derive any advantage from their dexterity.’ 

It is soinewbat singular that another and 
a still more remarkable instance of the 
effect of combination amongst workmen 
should have occurred some years after in 
the very same trade, 

‘The process of welding the “skelps” so as to con¬ 
vert them into gun-harrels required much skill, and 
after the termination of the war, the demand for 
muskets having greatly diminished, the number 
of persons employed in making them was very 
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mucli reduced. This circumstance reudered com¬ 
bination more easy, and upon one occasion, when 
a contract had been entered into for a consicterahle 
supply to be delivered on a fixed day, the men all 
.struck for such an advance of wages as wovdd have 
made the completion of the contract attended 
ivith a very heavy loss. In this difficidty the 
contractors resorted to a mode of welding the gun- 
barrels for which a patent had been taken out by 
one of themselves some years before this event. 
The plan had not then succeeded so well as to 
come into general use; but the stimulus produced 
by the combination of the workmen induced the 
patentee to make new tiials, and he was enabled 
to introduce such a facility in welding gun- 
barrels by rollers, and such perfection in the 
work itself, that welding by hand-labour was 
not required. The workmen who had com¬ 
bined were of course no longer wanted, and 
instead of benefiting themselves by their combina¬ 
tion, they were reduced permanently by this im¬ 
provement in the art to a considerable lower rate 
of wages, for as the jirocess of welding gun-barrels 
by hand required peculiar skill and considerable 
experience, they liad hitherto been in the habit of 
earning much higher wages than other workmen 
of their class.’ 

The various extensive strikes which the 
Manchester spinners made between 1824 
and 1831 produced precisely the same 
effects. These striltes were of most serious 
consequence both to the masters and their 
neighbours, as every head spinner had six 
or seven people working under him, who 
could not go on when he stopped. These 
people were willing to work, and the 
masters, pressed to execute their orders, 
began to think whether some plan could 
not be devised for doing without the head 
spinners. As often as the Iread spinners 
came back to work, the plan was laid aside 
—as often as they turned out, the wits of 
the masters were sharpened. At last the 
great strike of 1831 decided the question. 
Several of the capitalists, afraid of their busi¬ 
ness being driven to other countries, had 
recourse to the celebrated machinists, Messrs. 
Sharp & Co. of Manchester, requesting them 
to direct the inventive talents of their part¬ 
ner, Mr. Eoherts, to the construction of a 
self-acting mule, in order to emancipate the 
trade from impending ruin. Under assur¬ 
ances of the most liberal encouragement 
22 
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in tlie adoption of liis invention, Mr. 
Piobeits suspended his professional pur¬ 
suits as an engineer, and set his fertile 
genius to construct a spinning autom¬ 
aton. In the course of a few months 
ho produced a machine, called the ‘Self- 
acting Mule,’ which did the work of the 
head spinners so much better than they 
could do it themselves as to leave them no 
chance against it. 

Another illustration of the injury which 
strikes inflict upon the workmen is stated 
by Dr. Die in his ‘ Philosophy of Manu¬ 
factures.’ 

‘The art of calico priating,’ he says, ‘which 
embodies in its operations the most elegant 
problems of ehemistry as well as mechanics, 
had been for a long time tbe sport of foolish 
journeymen, who tamed the liberal means of 
comfort it fumisbed them into weapons of war¬ 
fare against their employers and the trade itself. 
They were, in fact, by their delh-ious combinations, 
plotting to kin the goose which laid the golden 
eggs of their industry, or to force it to fly off 
to a foreign land, where it might live without 
molestation. 

‘In the spirit of the Egsrhs™ task-masters, the 
operative printers dictated to the manufacturer 
the numher and cxuality of the apprentices to he 
admitted into the trade, the horns of then own 
labour, and the wages to be paid them. At length 
capitalists sought deliverance from this iutolerable 
bondage in the resouices of science, and were 
speedily reinstated in their legitimate dominion 
of the head over the inferior members. The four- 
colour and five-colour machines which now render 
calico priuting an unerring and expeditious pro¬ 
cess, were mounted in great establishments. It 
was under the high pressure of the same despotic 
confederacies that a self-acting apparatus for 
executing the dyeing and rinsing operations was 
devised.’ 

In numerous instances the exorbitant 
demands of workmen, enforced by strikes, 
have caused the removal of manufactures 
to other places, and have ruined the trade 
of the towns where these strikes occurred. 
The combinations and outrages of the Lud¬ 
dites in Ifottinghamsliiie drove a great 
numher of lace frames from that district, 
and caused establishments to he formed in 
Devonshire. Macclesfield and ISTorwich 
have suffered severely from the same causa 


‘The bnsmess of calico printing,’ says Mr. 
O’Oonnell, ‘which had been long carried on in 
Belfast, was taken from it in consequence of the 
combination of the men engaged in it. The party 
who had embarked his capital in the trade sold off 
his materials, and the result was that 107 families 
were thrown out of bread. In tlie town of Ban- 
don a cotton factory was established, which was 
like to give employment to many persons in that 
neighbourhood. The propiietor fitted up his 
macliinery, and had received several orders. When 
that was known to the workmen they turned out 
for higher wages. The in-opiietor remained long 
enough to complete the orders he had got, hut 
then gave up the business, and thus that neigh¬ 
bourhood lost an outlay in wages of J11,000 or 
.£12,000. With respect to the city of Dublin, he 
was siu'c he did not overstate the matter when he 
said that wages to the amount of £600,000 a year 
were •withdrawn from it in the manufacture of 
almost every article of consiunption. In the 
foundry trade alone not less than £10,000 a year 
was sent out of Dublin, which would have been 
retained if the system of combination did not 
exist. Tbe articles of bats, boots, and shoes were 
imported into Dublin instead of being manufac¬ 
tured there. So greatly did the combination among 
tailors raise the price of clothes that a man might 
go from Dublin to Glasgow, and after spending a 
day or two in amusing himself, return and save 
the whole expense of his journey in the difference 
between the price he should have to pay for a suit 
of clothes in Dublin and that for which he could 
buy them in Glasgow. Not very long ago there 
were four shipbuilders in extensive business in 
Dublin; there was at present not one. The trade 
had been removed to Drogheda and to Belfast, 
and if a vessel coming into tho poit required 
repairs, she was cobbled up in snob a way as to 
enable her to get across the Channel, or to get 
down to Belfast, where she could he thoroughly 
repaired. What was the cause of this 1 It was 
that when there was any business, so as to give 
employment, they at once turned out for higher 
wages.’ 

A volume might be filled with an account 
of the injuries winch unsuccessful strikes 
have inflicted on the working classes. It 
may, however, he sufficient to quote the 
results of only a few out of the many strikes 
that have taken place. In 1810 a strilce 
took place in Manchester and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, whereby 30,000 persons em¬ 
ployed in cotton-spinning went out of em¬ 
ployment. Dor a considerable time £1500 
a week was contributed from the earnings 
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of others to those who had left their work. 
All was unavailing. At the end of four 
months, after their funds were totally ex¬ 
hausted, and the turn-out workmen reduced 
to the greatest misery, the struggle ceased 
without having in any one particular ac¬ 
complished the object of the Unionists. 
Some of the men were even glad to accept 
employment once more, not at their ori¬ 
ginal, but at half those wages. In 1829 
another strike took place at Manchester, 
which threw 10,000 individuals out of 
work for six months. The result is thus 
described by a workman in his evidence 
before the Factory Commission;—'The 
consequence was that at the end of six 
months they came into work again at 
reduced wages.’ Few strikes have been 
more extensively supported than the cele¬ 
brated Bradford turn-out of 1825-26. Before 
the strike for an advance 14,000 persons in 
the town and neighbourhood of Bradford 
entered their names as approving of the 
plan and willing to act upon it. Con¬ 
tributions from 152 places enabled the 
struggle to he kept up for ten months. 
The upshot was that at the end of that 
time the men returned to work at lower 
wages than before. It is melancholy to 
discover from the notices to their brethren 
at a distance the poverty in which the turn¬ 
out left the people of Bradford. 

‘They beg to be excused contributing in their 
turn. The Bradford workmen are at present utterly 
incajjable of relieving any other class of workmen; 
hundreds of them cannot get bread, and few of the 
remainder anything else.’ 

‘ Melancholy as all this is,’ says Miss Marfcinean, 
‘it is far from surprising when it is seen how 
money goes during a strike. In the first place 
the waste of maintaining many thousand people 
for ten mouths in idleness is frightful, when their 
future support actually depends on there being no 
waste. At Bradford the sum thus expended was 
.£14,4.3110s. 3d. ; so when they returned to their 
work there was all that and whatever increase 
then' labour might have added to it the less to pay 
wages with. How should the masters raise their 
wages V 

Towards the close of the year 1836 there 
was an extensive and very disastrous strike 


of the operative cotton-spinners of Preston, 
which was productive of an appalling 
amount of misery and wretchedness. At 
the time of the turn-out, the 5th Novem¬ 
ber, the operatives of Preston engaged in 
cotton-spinning amounted to 8500 persons. 
Of this number it may he said that only 
660 (that is, the whole of the spinners) 
voluntarily left their work, the greater 
part of the remaining 7840 being thereby 
thrown out of employment. After standing 
out for three months, and suffering the 
greatest extremities, they accepted of the 
terms which the masters had offered before 
the strike commenced, and besides signed a 
declaration to the effect that they would 
not at any future time, whilst in their 
service, become members of any union or 
combination of workmen. The total loss 
to the town and trade of Preston in this 
unavailing struggle was estimated at not 
less than £107,196. 

The utter disregard on the part of the 
Trades’ Unions at this time of the public 
welfare, or indeed of any interest hut their 
own, in carrying out their schemes for 
raising wages, was openly proclaimed by 
them. The Lilm'ator, which was at one 
time the great organ of the Trades’ Unions 
of Scotland, boasted that the result of 
strikes on the part of the workmen would 
be the ruin of the masters, hills dishonoured, 
and the Gazette teeming with bankruptcies; 
but the effect of such poroceedings on the 
interests of the workmen themselves wa.s 
quite overlooked. A most instructive ex¬ 
ample of the effect of putting in practice 
the principles recommended occurred shortly 
after in connection with the strike of the 
calico printers in 1834. This strike, which 
lasted nine months, is thus described by Sir 
Archibald Alison, who was at that time 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire;— 

‘Messrs. Barr & Co. were calico printers at 
Kelvindock, near Glasgow, their business was 
exten.sive and prosperous, they had printfields 
in many different places, and gave employment 
to about 2000 persons. Their engagements, how¬ 
ever, as might naturally have been expected 
with an establishment supporting so great a 
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mimber of mkmen, mie of a very extensive 
kind, and they had .several heavy hills rmming 
against them in the autumn of 1834. The 
workmen were well aware of tills, and they ac¬ 
cordingly struck work in a body in the month 
of September of that year, and immediately began 
assaidtiug the new hands with whom the company 
endeavoured to supply their place. The military 
were ordered out and quartered aronnd tlie mills 
for some months, and in their immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood tranqnillity was perfectly maintained, 
and work was to a certain extent resumed with 
the new hands. In other quarters, however, where 
the mills of the same company were not protected, 
and soldiers oovdd not be got, the combined work¬ 
men broke into the buildings and forcibly turned 
out the new hands. The hitimidation produced 
by these riots was such that the mills were obliged 
to he stopped for some months; and after vainly 
holding out as long as they could, BaiT & Go. 
were obliged to make a compromise with their 
workmen, and they began working again in Janu¬ 
ary, 1833. The losses they sustained, however, by 
their capital licing unproductive during the strike, 
were such that they became bankrupt in Jxdy, 
1833, about sLx mouths after the strike had ceased 
and the working had recommenced; 2000 persons 
were at once thrown idle by this calamity. 
They immediately made the most piteous com¬ 
plaints to the magistrates of the county, who, 
however, had no public fimds out of wMch to 
afford them any relief, and the helpless multitude 
were in a great part thrown upon fte parish funds 
or reduced to utter despair by the consequences 
of their own acts, while the printields in that 
quarter were totally destroyed, and that ttiiTODg 
branch of trade altogetlier extinguished. Some 
of the ringleaders, convicted of rioting and break¬ 
ing into the mills in order to intimidate the new 
hands during this strike, were apprehended and 
brought to trial in the winter assizes at Glasgow, 
in January, 1835. The principal pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to eighteen months confine¬ 
ment in Bridewell. 'When liberated from prison 
he found the piintfields, in which ho had formerly 
been earning from 30*. to 35*. a week, deserted, 
and the buildings shut up or in ruins. By faith¬ 
fully following out the directions of the Liberator, 
and timing the strike at the moment when heavy 
bills were running against their employers, the 
workmen had succeeded in rendering them bank¬ 
rupt, destroying the great and thriving mannfiic- 
tory which they had set on foot. The consequence 
was that this ringleader found himself without 
employment, his furniture and effects were sold 
off by bis landlord for rent, and he is at this 
moment, when burdened with a wife and eight 
children, breaking stones upon the public road 


for 8s. a week, and has lately tendered himself as 
a witness to be examined before the Combination 
Committee of the House of Commons in order to 
malm public by the detail of his own sufferings 
and folly the practical consequences of those meas¬ 
ures in which he formerly took so leading a part,’ 

The strikes which took place in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland in the year 1837 
were on a far more extensive scale, and 
were much more injurious in their results. 
During the summer of 1836 trade wa,s 
unusually prosperous, and the cotton- 
spinners memorialized the masters for an 
advance of wages. They were at this time 
earning from 30s. to 35s. a week. Their 
rec[ucst for an advance was readily granted 
by their employers, and their wages were 
raised to from 35s. to 42s, A commercial 
crisis, however, took place at the beginning 
of 1837, caused by the enormous failures in 
America, which overwhelmed n inmiher of 
the most stable and wealthy firms in Glas¬ 
gow, and prices fell so much that the 
masters proposed in the month of March 
that wages should be reduced to their 
previous rate. The spinners unanimously 
refused to accede to this proposal, and as 
the masters declined to give higher terms 
the former struck work in a body on the 
8th of April, The avowed object of the 
strike was to retain wages, during a period 
of great depression of trade and low prices, 
at the lidgh level which they had attained 
during the previous period of prosperity 
and high prices. In no circumstances, they 
declared, should their wages ever be reduced. 
This was the reason proclaimed by the 
cotton-spinners themselves, in. their own 
organ, the New Likrator, of the 13th of 
January, 1838. 

This ill-advised step on the part of the 
cotton-spinners was shortly Mowed by a 
similar strike on the part of the whole 
colliers and iron-miners in Lanarkshire. 
There were at that period 32,000 persons in 
and around Glasgow engaged directly or 
indirectly in the cotton trade. The colliers 
were 16,000 in number, and with their 
families amounted to about 50,000 persons, 
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so that upwards of 80,000 young and old 
were by these strikes thrown into a state of 
utter destitution during a period of severe 
national distress. 

The cotton-spinners’ strike, which com¬ 
menced on the 8th of April, did not ter¬ 
minate until tlie 5th of August—a period 
of nearly eighteen weeks. It was through¬ 
out unpopular among the great body of the 
workmen, as the Zilcmtor admits, and was 
forced upon them by the committee of the 
Union. It was brought to an abrupt ter¬ 
mination by the arrest of the officials in a 
body, on the charge of their accession to 
the imirder of John Smith, one of the new 
hands, on the streets of Glasgow on the 
22nd of July. Three days after that event 
the spinners unanimously agreed to return 
to their work on the terms offered by the 
masters. It was estimated by Sheriff Ali¬ 
son that the direct loss of wages during 
tliis .strike amounted to £78,540, and that 
the losse,3 suffered by tlie masters and others 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
cotton trade was not less than £116,000, 
making the total loss to Glasgow by the 
strike the large sum of £194,540. The 
men who, under the direction of the com¬ 
mittee, had refused from 30s. to 35s., were 
allowed by the Association during the latter 
part of the strilre only the miserable pittance 
of Is. 6d. a week. A number of them were 
found begging in the country districts ad¬ 
joining Glasgow. The condition of the 
female operatives—the piecers, pickers, 
carders, and reelers—was infinitely worse, 
for there was no fund whatever provided 
for their maintenance, and from the com¬ 
mencement they were thrown upon the 
streets, without either asyhrm, employment, 
or subsistence. The consec[uence was that 
crime, immorality, sickness, and death 
increased to a frightful degree. The un¬ 
skilled labourers were of course by far the 
greatest sufferers, though they were in no 
degree responsible for the adoption of the 
proceedings which produced such a miser¬ 
able result. 

It had been the custom throughout for 


some, at least, of the Trades’ Unions to 
compel all the members to take secret 
oatlis, and this was not discontinued at 
the time these unions became legal, In 
the Glasgow Cotton-Spinners’ Association 
members rvere required to swear on the 
Holy Scriptures that they would obey in 
all matters, legal or illegal, the will of 
the majority, as expressed by the ruling 
committee; and that they would keep secret 
the taking of the oath. In 1822 the oath 
was enlarged, and as one of the members 
said, made 'more vicious in its nature;' 
and subsequently a third oath was inti’o- 
duced which was 'much worse than either 
of the former.’ A copy of the oath was 
produced by Mr. Piohiuson, Sheriff of Lan¬ 
arkshire, before the Combination Committee 
of the House of Commons in June, 1825, 
aud was found fully to bear out Avliat was 
said of its tenor. It ran as follows:— 

‘I, A B, do voluntarily swear iu ilie awful 
presence of Almighty God and before these wit¬ 
nesses that I will execute rvith zeal and alacrity, 
os far as in me lies, every task or injunction which 
the majority of my brethren shall impose upon me in 
furtherance of our common welfare, as the chastise¬ 
ment of noU,* the assassination of oppressive and 
tyrannical masters, or the demolition of shops that 
shall he deemed incomgihle; aud also that I will 
cheerfully contribute to the support of such of my 
brethren as shall lose their work in consequence 
of their exertions against tyranny, or renounce it 
in resistance to a rednotion of wages; and I do 
further swear that I will never divulge the above 
oUigation unless I shall have been duly author¬ 
ized and airpointed to administer the same to per¬ 
sons making application for admission, or to persons 
constrained to hecomo members of our fraternity.’ 

The obligation under which the members 
of the Trades' Union came to commit acts 
of violence and murder at the orders of the 
committee was not allowed to lie dormant. 
Deeds of this class were repeatedly perpe¬ 
trated in connection with stidkes both in 
England and Scotland. Intimidation, mob¬ 
bing, and rioting were the methods usually 
employed to render a strike effectual. The 

*A nob waa a man who diuing a strike oontiuned to 
work at the wages offered by the masters, but rejected 
hy the onicnists. 
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usual practice when a strike took place, 
and neiy operatives were engaged by the 
masters, was to station guards, varying from 
five to fifteen persons, around each mill. 
‘ The guards’ duty,’ as stated by one of the 
Unionists, ‘ w’as to try to take out the new 
hands who were worlriug at reduced rates, 
and to prevent others going in. The means 
were—by advising, treating to drink, or 
assaulting. Tire guards were relieved about 
the middle of the day by another party, and 
at other times; but guards continued from 
the earliest hour in the morning till the 
work was dismissed.’ 

When advising, cajoling, and treating 
failed of effect, recourse wa.s had to mobbing, 
assaulting, and throwing vitriol in the faces 
of the nobs. One of the witnesses in the 
trial of the Glasgow cotton-spinners in 
1838 said— 

‘ I was esamuied six or seven times before the 
Sheriff before I told all I have now disclosed. I 
was reluctant, knowing that I was under an oath 
not to reveal anything about tlie Association, and 
knowing that many individuals had been shot 
and burned with vitriol by that Association. It 
was a scrupulous fear of my oath and of that 
danger which made me keep silence to the Sheriff, 
until I became persuaded, by tbe strong assiu-anco 
of the Sheriff, of protection and safety.’ 

When these methods had failed to terrify 
the new hands and their employers recourse 
was had to the expedient of appointing, by 
secret ballot, ‘ a secret select committee ’ to 
organize the means of assassinating the re- 
finctory operatives and masters, aud setting 
fire to the mills of such employers as refused 
to submit to the demands of the Association. 
It was disthictly proved by evidence taken 
in courts of justice, and by the confessions 
of convicted prisoners themselves, that the 
committee had repeatedly hired persons to 
commit murder or fire-raising, and had paid 
large sums out of the Union funds to the 
perpetrators of these shocking crimes. On 
one occasion, when the hiring of the assas¬ 
sins by the committee was proved by the 
clearest evidence, the sum paid amounted 
to £100. Aud yet the Unionists immedi¬ 
ately after held a public meeting, in which. 


they disclaimed all connection with the 
bloody deed—representing it as the unau¬ 
thorized act of a private individual at a 
period of great public excitement, owing 
to the strike that prevailed. The cotton- 
spinners evidently supposed that they had 
thus cleared themselves eifectiially from all 
jparticipatiou in the foul deed. But unfor¬ 
tunately for them the person who was hired 
to assassinate the ‘ nob,’ and who was found 
guilty of discharging loaded fire-arms with 
intent to murder, after having undergone 
his punishment, made a voluntary con¬ 
fession of the whole transaction, and his 
statements were corroborated thirteen years 
later by another witness, who was a mem¬ 
ber of the secret select committee at the 
time. It was proved by their concurring 
testimony that four men were hired by the 
committee of the Association to shoot a 
'nob,’ by way of striking terror into the rest; 
that there were four persons engaged in the 
attempted murder; that they were to be 
paid £100 for the deed; that the money 
was accordingly paid from the funds of the 
combination; that the expense of defend¬ 
ing the assassins at their trial was borne by 
that body; that the wives of the transported 
assassins were maintained from its funds; 
and that tbe one who was sentenced to 
Bridewell was sent, after his liberation, to 
America at their expense. 

At this time, too, an elderly woman had 
her bouse broken into dirriug tbe nigbt, aud 
was mm'dered by mistake for her daughter, 
whom tbe committee bad resolved to put to 
death, because she bad warned tbe other 
female mill-workers against a diahobcal 
plot devised for their seduction, in order to 
compel them to give up their work. There 
were various other shocking outrages per¬ 
petrated by the Unionists on the cotton- 
spinners who refused to strike. In various 
instances these unfortunate men were 
severely injured for life and deprived of 
sight by large quantities of snlpburic acid 
thrown in their faces. 

Proceedings of the same kind were 
adopted during tbe strike of tbe Glasgow 
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cotton-spinners in 1837. When the fund; 
of the combination were exhausted and tlie 
members reduced to beggary, while the mas¬ 
ters still held out, the Unionists became des¬ 
perate, and had recourse to their old tactics 
of violence, assault, and murder. The com¬ 
mittee, when brought to trial, were charged 
with eleven different crimes committed 
during the continuance of the strike, in¬ 
cluding two attempts at fire-raising and the 
murder of a spinner on the streets of Glas¬ 
gow. The jury returned a verdict of not 
proven in regard to the murder, though no 
impartial person could doubt that it Avas 
committed by their orders, aird the foul 
deed was clearly proved to have been per¬ 
petrated by some person connected with 
and in the interest of the combination. 
The committee, hoAvever, was found guilty 
of having instigated to so many violent 
outrages as to warrant their banishment 
for seven years. 

The punishment inflicted on these subor¬ 
ners of violence and murder had no effect 
hi deterring others from following their 
example. Terrorism of the worst sort con¬ 
tinued to be employed in promoting the 
interests of the Trades’ Unions, and their 
committees ordered the most barbarous 
outrages to be perpetrated on those who 
refused to submit to their authority. The 
toAvn of Sheffield had long had an evil 
notoriety for the shocking deeds of its 
Avorkineu. ‘ Eattening,’ as it was called— 
the destruction of the tools of obnoxious 
operatives—was one of the mildest of their 
inodes of compelling obedience to their 
mandates. In some cases the houses of 
offenders were burned or blown up, or 
infernal machines were thrown into them 
at night. Even women were not secure 
from the malice of the Unionists, and were 
blinded and put to death in order to strike 
terror into recusant Avorkmen. The masters 
laid these crimes at the door of the Trades’ 
Unions in the town, hut their officials, lilie 
the Glasgow cotton-spinners, indignantly 
denied the charge. The Government and 
the employers offered large reAvards for the 


discovery of the criminals, but without 
effect. The committee of the Trades’ 
Unions followed their example, in order, as 
they said, that by the discovery of the real 
crhninals their innocence might he made 
clear as the sun at noonday. 

The outrages at length became so numer¬ 
ous and flagrant, and the discovery of their 
perpetrators so difficult, that the masters 
appealed to the Government to investigate 
the condition and conduct of the Trades’ 
Unions; and the managers of these associa¬ 
tions, evidently feeling confident that the 
members dared not reveal what they knew, 
expressed their cordial coucniTence in the 
demand for inquiry. A Commission Avas 
accordingly appointed to inquire into the 
organization and rules of Trades’ Unions 
and other associations, and Avere authorized 
by Parliament to talce evidence upon oath. 
Sir William Earle, ex-Chief-Justice, Avas 
appointed chairman, and with him were 
associated Sir Edmund Head and Mr. 
Merrivale, men of sound and clear views 
on economical questions; Lords Lichfield 
and Elcho, who had laboured to enlighten 
and conciliate the working class; Mr. E. 
Harrison, who had advocated the cause of 
Trades’ Unions in the press; Mr. T. Hughes, 
their spokesman in Parliament; Mr. Poe- 
huck, and other public men of the same 
stamp. The competency and impartiality 
of such a tribunal could not be questioned. 
The investigations of the Commissioners 
brought to light a state of matters among 
the skilled labourers in England which 
could scarcely have been credited, had it 
not been vouched by the testimony of the 
persons who were most deeply implicated 
in the proceedings of the Trades’ Unionists. 
All that had been laid to their charge 
respecting their rules, and the mode in 
which these were enforced, was far ex¬ 
ceeded by the disclosirres of their officials. 
The final end and aim of the Trades’ Unions 
was to raise the rate of wages to the highest 
practical point. In order to attain this end 
.heir codes contained the imposition of a 
certain rate below which wages should not 
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be allowed to fall, the limitation of the 
hours of labour, the prohibition of piece¬ 
work, and the interdiction in certain cases of 
machinery and of methods by which hand 
labour could he economized j regulations 
having for their object to check the zeal 
.and activity of workmen who might be 
inclined to get on too fast with their work, 
and thus raise the standard of efficiency 
against their fellows to the advantage of 
their employer, the hmitation of the number 
of apprentices in proportion to the number 
of journeymen employed, and a similar 
restriction on the employment of boys; and 
lastly, the exclusion of non-Union men 
from working along with or in lieu of 
Unionists. 

So far was the rule against working with 
non-Urrion men carried that a father was 
not allowed to employ his sous to work 
for him without making them members of 
the Union. 

The masons had a rule against the 
introduction of wrought stone, even from 
neighboiiriug quarries. This caused a great 
loss, for the stone is softer and easier 
wrought when first quarried, and around 
each quariy there was a set of men who were 
accustomed to work the stone, and who could 
work it very much better than masons who 
were not accustomed to work that particular 
kind of stone. But the rule was carried out 
with the utmost rigour. 

The masons forbade the use of machinery 
for dressing stone. A master mason, near 
Ashton-under-Lyne, writes:— 

‘ I received a quantity of sawn base from quarries 
near Macclesfield. My men refused to fix it, being 
polisbed, as it was against the rules of their club, 
and struck work accordingly. After standing out 
against what I considered this injustice three 
weeks, I was forced to submit to have the polished 
part defaced, so that they might polish it again by 
band; and those men declared, after all this ex¬ 
pense, it was not so good as when it came from 
the quarry,’ 

The carpenters of Blackburn had a great 
dishke to the importation of machine-made 
work from other towns. They gave notice 
to the master builders that they would 


not fix any machine-made work or mould¬ 
ings that were worked outside Blackhum, 
as they considered that there were plenty 
of machinist,s in Blackburn who could 
do the work as well as joeople elsewhere. 
The resolution come to by the meeting 
was 'that at the expiration of one mouth 
all members belonging to the Society 
will cease to fix any machine-made work 
that may be brought from other towns.’ 
It was intimated to Mr. Oarr, a mason 
and bricklayer of Sheffield, that it was 
dangerous to use machine-made bricks. 
He paid no attention to the warning, and 
his work was injured by being squirted 
over with gas tar. The pwohibition against 
the use of machine-made bricks was carried 
out in the strictest manner. So remorse¬ 
lessly did the Unionists enforce this rule, 
that the case was stated of seven men who, 
for having worked at a brick machine, were 
still, after the lapse of two years, excluded 
from employment. The men who carted 
the bricks were placed under a similar 
ban. The Bricklayers’ Union, in order 
to hack up the prohibition of the brick- 
makers, refused to lay the machine-made 
bricks. The Secretary to the Stockport 
Bricklayers’ Union frankly stated that— 

‘ The bricklayers being all Trade Unionists, and 
the brickinakers also being Trade Uniouiste, agree 
between tbeinselvcs that they sliall only use the 
bricks made by Trade Unionists. In point of fact 
there is an alliance offensive and defensive, that 
they should confine themselves to laying bricks 
made by Union men, and to making bricks to be 
laid by Union men, and the non-Union men are 
to bo excluded on either side.’ 

It was admitted that the machine- 
made bricks were better than tlie band- 
made bricks. The public were conse¬ 
quently compelled by the Unionists to 
use the worst article. They would not 
allow a moulded brick having fancy shape. 
They went further still, and refused to 
allow even hand-made bricks, the work 
of Unionists, to be used except within a 
prescribed and limited district. The Brick¬ 
layers’ Union would not allow bricks to he 
transferred from one district to another, 
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and they fixed the limits of each district in 
the most arbitrary manner, as the folio-wing 
illustration, furnished by Messrs. Thomas 
Bates & Co., builders and briokmakers in 
Di'oylsdeu, four miles from Manchester, 
will sho-w. 

‘ Our brickyard,’ they said, ‘ is situated on the 
hank of a canal that runs througli the township, 
and the operative briokmakers of Manchester have 
thought fit to call the canal the boundary line of 
their district, aud we are forbidden to sell or use 
any of the bricks over that line, and it so happens 
that the only part of our township where bricks 
are likely to be required in our day is on, the other 
side of this so-called boundary. We have now on 
stock about 600,000 bricks, in addition to a plant 
worth ^300, which under existing circumstances 
is so much dead capital. The whole of the bricks 
have been made by Union men, and according to 
Union prices, hut iu the so-called Ashton-under- 
Lyne district, and they must he used either there 
or not at all. Consequently we have been obliged 
to give up the works and discharge the men.’ 

It appears that the briokmakers endea¬ 
voured by their rules to limit the size of the 
bricks all over the country to one standard; 
and the bricklayers’ labourers, not to be 
behind them, limited the number of bricks 
which each man -was allowed to carry at a 
time. One of the rules in the Leeds Lodge 
decreed that' any brother of the Union pro¬ 
fessing to carry any more than the common 
numher, which is eight bricks, shall he fined 
Is., to be paid within one month, or remain 
out of benefit until such fine be paid; any 
member knowing the same (knowing that 
this is done hy any of the labourers) shall 
be fined the same unless he give the earliest 
information to the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment.’ One of the witnesses said, ‘This 
"eight bricks” is a ridiculously small num¬ 
ber. At Liverpool the rule is twelve bricks. 
I believe the usual rate aU over the country 
is ten bricks. In the country that I have 
worked in (Coventry) the bricks I should 
think are larger and heavier than in any 
other district, and the rule there is ten 
bricks.’ 

The men belonging to one trade were not 
allowed to do the most trifling piece of, 
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work connected with any other trade, and 
a fine was imposed upon any master who 
permitted this to he done. The Plasterers’ 
Society wrote to Mr. Peacock of Scar¬ 
borough :— 

‘The operative plasterers are bound not to 
work with any bricklayers, or to cover any work 
of any description that has been previously com¬ 
menced by any person or persons but plasterers. 
If you wish to finish your job -with plasterers, yon 
must stop tbe bricklayers from plastering.’ 

Some bricklayers passed by the works of 
Mr. Day, of Bolton, and found a carpenter 
enlarging the holes left for the posts in 
the brickwork. Mr. Day was fined £2, 
which he paid. In another case the aper¬ 
ture for a door had to be altered. The 
carpenter, who w’as waiting till it was done 
to put in the frame, pulled out some loose 
bricks. The master was fined £2, which he 
paid. Mr. Russell, of Bolton, was com- 
peUed to pay a fine of £5 by the bricklayers 
of Bolton, for setting a mason to widen a 
window which he could not get finished, 
because the bricklayers were drinking aud 
would not work. Mr. Stone, of Newton 
on the Willows, was fined ISs. because his 
foreman remonstrated with his men for 
talking and smoking when they should 
have been at work, and the foreman’s son 
was fined 5s. for talcing part with his father. 
The Unions not only encouraged espionage 
by imposing a fine on a workman who did 
not at once make known to tbe committee 
any breach of those rules which might have 
come to his knowledge, hut they had in¬ 
spectors who made regular rounds to see 
that these rules were observed. The conduct 
of the Preston plasterers affords a striking 
example of the intolerable manner in which 
the rules of their Union were enforced, and 
of the manner in which the employer was 
hampered in the conduct of his business 
by their dictation. The secretary wrote to 
Mr. Walker of Preston, on the 15th of 
May, 1865, as follows:— 

‘Sir, I am requested by tbe Committee of this 
Society to inform you that you are breaking tbe 
rules of this Society by baving four apprentices at 

23 
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once, and you must discliarge Oook or keep your I 
son from tlie trade.' 

On tlie 12th of June he received a second . 
letter— 

‘ Sir, I am instructed by the Committee to in¬ 
form you that the stranger that is worldng with 
Joseph Eisher must pay to the Society the sum of 
5s. or cease work immediately.’ 

A third letter couched in the same in¬ 
solent terms was sent to Mr. Walker on 
the 3rd of August— 

‘Sir, This is to mform you that you have to 
stop George Hoskinson at once unless you give 
the Society satisfactory proof he receives the 
current rate of wages, besides liis lodgings and 
travelling expenses, and you will oblige the Oom- 
mitteo hy answering this note to the Secretary 
right away.’ 

It appears that in Lancashire a master 
bricklayer was not only forbidden to employ 
worknaen not belonging to the town in 
which he resided, although members of the 
Union, hut that should he go beyond the 
district to do work, half the men employed 
on the job must belong to it, and that this 
rule was strictly enforced even when men 
could not he obtained from the town. It 
would be difficult in any other country to 
find a parallel to the despotic and oppress¬ 
ive conduct of the Manchester bricklayers, 
as described in the evidence of Mr. William 
Wildsmith:— 

‘ I am a master hrioklayer in Manchester,’ he 
said. ‘In November, 1866, 1 had the building of 
the Bury Kailway Station, and at that time the 
building trade was very brisk in Manchester, and 
I used every means in my power to get men from 
Manchester to do the work (in accordance with the 
rules of the Bricklayers’ Society), but I could not 
succeed, I applied to the men’s club for them, 
but could get no assistance. I therefore told my 
foreman to engage any bricklayer who might 
apply for work, provided he belonged to the 
Bricklayers’ Society; hut I specially warned him 
not to offend the men in this respect. Eleven men 
were thus engaged, when on the 17th November 
two delegates from the Bricklayers’ Society at 
Manchester came upon the job, and informed me 
that as I was a master bricklayer from Manchester 
I must employ as many men from Manchester as 
I did from elsewhere; that is to say, if I employed 
one man from Bury (where the work was) I must 
employ on the same job one man from Manchester. 


If I employed six men from Bury I must employ 
six men from Manchester, and if I wanted thirteen 
men seven of them must come from Manchester. 
In vain I ple6adecl that men could not he had from 
Manchester; these delegates told me distinctly 
that if I could not get Manchester men the joh 
mud sto2) until I could, notwithstanding the job 
was being pressed for every day. These two dele¬ 
gates then read to me tlie laws of their Society 
imder which they were acting, and concluded hy 
ashing me for their day’s wages, amounting to ’Is. 
each, and 3s. each for first-class railway fare 
from Manchester, for coming to give me ichatthey 
called their orders. I protested against this de¬ 
mand, when these gentlemen told my foreman (in 
my presence) that if ho commenced working more 
on that job or any other job for me until I had 
complied with their demands in full he would do so 
at his peiil. Oonsecincntly my work was stopped.' 

The masters all over the country acknow¬ 
ledged that when a man was asked to walk 
any distance to his work that walking formed 
part of the day’s labour, for which they were 
to pay, hut ‘the men have turned and 
twisted this rule very much to the injury 
of the masters,’ and they insisted that ‘ any 
person who is employed on any job that 
is at a distance from the headquarters of 
the master shall be allowed walking-time, 
ivhetJicr he nqiiires it or not.’ A building 
at Powicke was being erected by brick¬ 
layers, some of whom hvecl on the spot and 
some at Worcester, four miles off. The 
Worcester men asked for walking-time; 
that is, that the walk should be conirted in 
the day’s work. This was readily granted. 
The men on the spot, who, of course, had no 
walk, demanded the same allowance, and 
when this was refused a strike took place. 
Care was taken that the walk should not be 
rapid; indeed, there was a rule to that effect. 
Mr. G-. P. Trollope gave an example of the 
mode in which it operated;— 

‘I said to a young man from the country some 
months ago who was walking along the street 
going to his work, “Where are yon going ?” “ Oh, 
I am going to Mr. So-and-so’s to work.” That 
was about two o’clock in the day. I said, “At 
what time do you expect to get there 1” He said, 
“I do not know, sir.” I said, “At the pace you 
are going you wUl get there about when it is time 
to leave off.” He came to me afterwards and said, 
“Sir, I am sorry to say it, hut we are not allowed 
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to sweat ourselves if we are walking in your 
time.”' The witness went on to say, ‘Their tlieory 
is this’ (and a most ahaiivd theory it is), ‘that if 
there is work for three to he done, and they ean 
somehow scheme it that four men shall he em¬ 
ployed, they are doing their cause a service; and 
then they tell ue, “If it is on day work it does not 
matter a pin to you—the public have to pay for 
it—and you ean put yoim profit on the wages. If 
it is a contract we can understand how you may 
lose, but if it is not, what is the difference to 

JOllI”’ 

The knowledge,however, that a master was 
under contract, so far from making his men 
more forbearing towards him, was regarded 
as a favourable opportunity for compelling 
him to raise their tvagcs Mr. Wood, a 
contractor at Derby, wrote Mr. Mault 
(March 16th, 1867), describing the dis¬ 
graceful treatment he had received from 
his men:— 

‘I am building a church at Eangemere the 
contract for which was taken in the autumn 
of 18G5, Masons’ wages were 28s. per week in 
summer and 2Gs. 6d. in winter. Alter a promise 
from the masow to exert themselves during the 
winter months I agreed not to reduce their wages, 
hut to continue 28s. all the ivinter. See what 
followed. A month before the winter quarter 
expired they applied for an advance of Is, 6cf. per 
week more, makhig 29s. Gd, and knowing from 
past experience how useless it woidd he not to 
agree to their terms, also receiving a guarantee 
from them that if I gave it all woidd go on com¬ 
fortable, after a week’s consideration I consented, 
feeling sure that I should not he called upon 
for any more. In three weeks after the Masons’ 
Society served me with a notice, ■requiiing me to 
pay 2s. 6d per week in addition to the Is. ed, 
making 32s. per week instead of 28s., as I had 
expected when the contract was taken; and they 
also threatened to strike if I did not comply. As 
tkere was no alternative I yielded, and am paying 
32s. at this time.’ 

Mr, Mault, who laid this letter before 
the Oommissioiiers, says— 

‘ Of course Mr. Wood gets no additional price 
for his contract, hut just because the men know 
that in this case it is a time contract—that is to 
say, that the work must he done at a given time— 
they are enabled to do what I have read. I have, 
of course, known hundreds of similar oases. I 
know a case in particular, in which a master ^ 
commenced to build the town-haU at Oongloton ; 
with wages of masons at 24s., and by the judicious ] 


use of the screw the men got theh wages up 25 
per cent, in the course of about three months; and 
because he would not then consent to a further 
rise, but rather sublet his work to a master 
mason of Oougleton, the men even then struck 
against him.’ 

Ill many districts the men claimed to 
have a voice in the rating of the wages of all 
men employed. Tor instance, at Sheffield 
this was the rule;— 

‘No waller or builder of stone shall he paid 
less than 33s. per week when considered a skilled 
workman, neither shall an employer or foreman 
he allowed individually to judge a man as to his 
qualification. But a meeting shall he called of all 
the members on the job, who, together uith the 
employer or foreman, shall decide the question. 
AU members Iniown to violate this rule shall he 
fined at the discretion of the Lodge.’ 

The same rule applied at Bristol, and the 
masons there said that it was a general rule 
of their Society. A specimen of the mode 
in which the rule was applied occurred in 
the case of a firm who were engaged in 
building a large hotel at Bristol, where 
three or four strikes had occuiTecl. The 
Secretary of the Operative Mason’s Society 
wrote them, on December 8, 1866, in the 
following imperious tone:— 

‘Gentlemen, I am mstructed by the Committee 
to inform yon that the masons who are working 
in your employ mider the cunent rate of wages 
are for the future to have their wages fixed by the 
foreman and the meu in coiijuuction with your¬ 
selves. That is the rule of the Masons' Society, 
and one rule must he adliered to as well as another. 
At a general meeting of the masons of Bristol, held 
last Thursday evening, it was unanimously resolved 
that the Committee should communicate with you 
on the matter, and the wages of the men to he fixed 
as above stated. You wiU please attend to the 
above, and get the matter settled at once.’ 

Hundreds of similar cases might he given 
to show the various devices employed by 
the men to extract, by fair means or by 
foal, the utmost possible amount of wages 
from the masters; but to complete the 
picture it is necessary to show the means 
they took to diminish as far as possible the 
amount of labour they gave in return. 
Here is a rule of the Bradford Lodge of 
the Labourers’ TJuion:— 
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‘You are strictly cautioned not to overstep good 
ludes by doing double tlie work you are reiiuircd 
by the Society, and causing others to do the same, 
in order to get a smUe from the master. Such 
foolhardy and deceitful actions leave a great por¬ 
tion of good members oirt of employment aU the 
year round. Certain individuals have been guilty 
who will be expelled if they do not refrain.’ 

The Trieiidly Society of Operative Masons 
had a rule to the same effect, declaring that 
a man should not worii too fast—'chasing,’ 
it ■was there called. So also the Bricklayers’ 
Association at Manchester had, among 
their other rules, the foUowiug, which 
virtually provided that the fastest workman 
should be reduced to the rate of the slowest;— 

‘ That any man found running or working hoyond 
a regular speed, or trying to run off or take advan¬ 
tage of their fellow-workmen, is to be fined tbe 
sum of 2s. 6d. for the first offence; for the second 
offence, 5s.; for the third offence, 10s.; and if per¬ 
sisted in to be dealt with as the Committee think 
proper. Any man ■working shorthanded, ■without 
mau for man, will he fined or puuished as the 
Committee think proper.’ 

Their object, in short, was to obtain the 
largest possible amount of payment for the 
smallest possible amount of work. 

The Trades’ Unions exerted their power to 
promote their interests at the public expense 
ill other matters than raising their wages. 
An instance was stated in evidence before 
the Commissioners where it was used to 
punish a successful competitor. Mr. Murdy, 
of Nottingham, made an estimate for plas¬ 
tering a row of houses, which was accepted. 
The trades had it in contemplation at that 
time to establish a Co-operative Society, 
and competed for the w'ork. When they 
found they were not successful they sent 
to the builder to say that they would not 
allow the work to be done by contract, and 
so the contract was taken away from Mr. 
Murdy. Not content with this, they sent 
a circular to every master builder in Nott¬ 
ingham to this effect;— 

‘ It has been resolved by the Central Committee 
of tbe Building Trades that yon do not acceirt any 
tender from Messrs. Hill and Murdy from this 
date until we come to more amicable terms than 
we are at present ■with them.’ 


The Committee of the Building Trades in 
Manchester chose to take offence at some¬ 
thing said or done by a young architect 
who has since risen to great eminence in 
his profession, and they sent notice to the 
master builders in that town that the men 
would not he allowed to work at any build¬ 
ing of which he was the architect. He was 
in consequence obliged to leave Manchester 
and take up his residence in London. It 
was also given in evidence that the ma¬ 
chinery of strikes had been used to make 
one mau pay another man’s debt. A 
Gla.sgow firm were erecting a building. 
The contractor for tlie plastering failed 
before his work was done, being in debt 
to his workmen for a week’s wages. The 
Union would not allow the work to go on 
till the owner of ilio house, who owed the 
men nothing, not only paid them for the 
work done hut for a week during which 
they had done no work. 

It may excite surprise that the men 
themselves should have submitted to such a 
despotic system, which ruled them with a roil 
of iron, and would not allow them to choose 
for themselves the course to he adopted in 
regard to their most important business 
affairs. But in the first place the commit¬ 
tee have a powerful hold upon the members 
by the combination in their society of two 
quite distinct objects. The society is both 
a Provident Club and a Trades’ Union. It 
holds out important benefits to its members 
—^lost tools rejolaced, assistance when out 
of employment, on strike, or when sick, an 
accident benefit, assistance to emigrate, a 
superannuation allowance to those who 
have been members over twenty-five years, 
and payment of funeral expenses. Now a 
man may have subscribed to tbe society 
for thirty years, and lose all the benefit 
of his snhscriptions by an offence not 
against the rules of the Beneficent Society, 
b^ut of the Tracies’ Union. If he commits 
any one of a great number of offences he 
ceases to be a member of the Union, and 
forfeits aU its benefits. A member may, 
for example, be personally indisposed to 
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join in a strike, kut expulsion would be tbe 
consequence of his dis.sent, and expulsion 
means the forfeiture of past contributions 
and of all the benefits he expected to derive 
from the society. Men have said to a 
master, as far as the question at issue is 
concerned, 'We would take your side 
rather than that of the Union, but we 
have paid into this Union for so many 
years; if we go against the Union we shall 
he struck off the hooks, and have no super¬ 
annuation, no sick benefits, no assistance 
when out of work; in fact, we shall lose 
the saving.? of years—the only savings that 
we have made,’ The fear of losing the 
result of years of economy and self-denial 
makes many of the members of Unions 
submit to orders and exactions which in 
other circumstance.? they would spurn with 
indignation. But the Unionists are not 
content with forfeiting the contributions of 
recusant workmen, and excluding them 
from the benefits of the society; they have 
sought in not a few cases to force them 
into the Unions by much harsher means. 

O’Counell stated in 1837 that ‘ in Cork within 
the last two or three years no fewer than thirty- 
seven individuals had been hurned with vitriol, 
many of whom were deprived of sight. These 
were the results of the acts of the Trades’ Clubs. 
In Dublin four murders had heen committed by 
similar agency. The Clubs did not themselves 
act openly, but they had paid agents whom they 
called welters. These ivelters attacked any man 
who was pointed out to them, and murdered him 
when the opportunity offered. There was a great 
difficulty in getting evidence against these parties, 
for unfortunately so little sympathy existed in 
Ireland between the governors and the governed 
that it was a matter of great diffleulty to get the 
law enforced in any case. Could it, then, be a 
matter of surprise that such outrages remained so 
long without punishment 1 We had strong evi¬ 
dence of the atrocity of the crimes committed by 
the welters, whose number amounted to about 6000. 
On Thursday last the premises of a timber mer¬ 
chant were set on fire immediately after he had been 
served with a notice. These men were ready to 
execute any vengeance according to order, and 
although the trade combinations did not commit 
actual offences themselves, they had always a 
standing army in the welters. It was thus that 
employers were controlled.’ 


We have seen the nature of the outrages 
inflicted upon non-Uiiiouist workmen in 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland, hut 
the revelations made in Sheffield and Man¬ 
chester to the Commissioners appointed 
to investigate the operations of the Trades’ 
Unions in these towns, throw even the 
shocking outrages of the Glasgow and 
Dublin Unionists into the shade. The 
Sub - Commissioners sent down to Shef¬ 
field were three gentlemen of the bar— 
Mr. Overend, a distinguished Queen’s 
Counsel, Mr. Chance, and Mr. Barstow; 
and they were authorized by an Act 
of Parliament to grant a certificate of 
indemnity to all persons implicated in any 
of the illegal proceedings who should make 
a full and free disclosure of the truth. 
The security thus offered to the persons 
engaged in the foul deeds wffiicli had so 
long disgraced the town proved effectual. 
The Trades’ Union officials and their hired 
instruments became alarmed for their j)er- 
sonnl safety, and gave full and explicit 
evidence respecting the crimes of which they 
had been guilty; and the whole nation was 
appalled at the revelations made respecting 
the operations of secret, arbitrary, and 
irre.sponsible tribunals exercising despotic 
control over their fellow-woikmen, and 
wreaking vengeance, with absolute impu¬ 
nity, on the property and the lives and limbs 
of those who ventured to disobey their 
mandates. 

Out of sixty Unions existing in Sheffield 
fourteen were found guilty of outrages on 
workmen and masters, including the various 
sections of grinders—^the chief trade of the 
town—^the nail-makers, ironworkers, and 
hrickmakers. Battening, which was the 
mildest mode of coercion, seemed to have 
been of very frequent occiuTence, and when 
it failed of effect recourse was had to the 
destruction of property, the hamstringing 
and stabbing of homes and cows, the de¬ 
struction of machinery, blowing up of 
houses by explosive materials, waylaying, 
wounding, maiming, and murdering men 
and even women who had infringed their 
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edicts. These atrocities -were planned, di- ] 
reeled, and paid for by the committees of i 
the various Trades’ Unions, who now, in, 
order to provide for their own safety, made 
a full confession of their crimes. The per- . 
son most deeply implicated in these deeds 
of darkness was a public-house keeper of 
the name of Broadhead, the secretary and 
master-spirit of the Saw-Grinders’ Union— 
a hardened villain, dead to every sentiment 
of humanity or remorse. At a public meet¬ 
ing held ill Sheffield this man had the 
audacity to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings, indignantly denounced the 
crimes that had been perpetrated in the 
town, and vehemently protested against the 
charge that they had been sanctioned or 
even connived at by the Trades’ Unions. 
Now, however, he appeared hefore the Com¬ 
missioners, and -with impassive coolness 
acknowledged the prominent part he had 
taken in organizing these criminal deeds, 
how he had selected the victims, liired and 
instructed the agents, and paid them their 
wages out of the funds of the Union. 

A few of the cases, reported in the most 
brief and snmmaiy manner by the Commis¬ 
sioners, may serve to show the expedients 
resorted to by the Trades’ Union officials 
for the purpose of enforcing obedience to 
their decrees:— 

‘ James Linley, who formerly had been a scissors- 
grinder, had shortly hefore this period become a 
saw-grinder, and kept a number of apprentices, in 
defiance of the rules of the Saiv-Grinders’ Union. 
He was shot by Samuel Crookes ivith an air-gun, 
on November 12tli, 1857, at the instigation of 
Broadhead, in a house in Nursery Street, and was 
slightly wounded. 

‘ James Linley was lodging in his brother-in-law, 
Samuel Poole’s, house, a butcher, whose wife and 
family were living in the house. Crookes and 
Hallam tracked Linley from house to house nearly 
every day for five or six weelcs, intending to shoot 
him. On the 1st August they found him sitting 
in a puhlic-house in Scotland Street, in a room full 
of people, the windows of which opened into a 
hack yard, and from that yard Crookes shot Linley 
with an air-gun. The shot struck him on the side of 
the head, and he died from the effects of the injury 
in the following Febrnaxy, Crookes and Hallam 
were employed by Broadhead to shoot Linley.’ 


‘Christopher Eotheram had been a siclde 
manufacturer for nearly fifty years at Droufleld, 
nearly five miles from Sheffield. Shortly hefore 
1860 Ms men refused to pay to the Union, and ho 
thereupon received several tlireatoiiing letters, to 
the effect that liis premises would he blown up if 
he did not compel them. About the year 1860 his 
boiler was blown up, and shortly after a can of 
gunpowder was thrown at night into a house 
belonging to him at Troway (inhabited by two of 
his nephews, who worked for him and were not 
members of tho Union), and e.vploded. No one 
was hurt, but great damage was done to the house. 
He has had at differ out times nine pairs of bellows 
cut, twelve hands cut to pieces, and his anvils 
thrown into his dam. In 1865 a two-gallon bottle 
filled with gunpowder’, with a lighted fuse attached, 
was placed in the night-time in his warehouse. 
The fire of the fuse from some cause became ex¬ 
tinguished before it reached the powder. Adjoin¬ 
ing the warehouse were sleeping-rooms, which at 
the time the bottle was placed in tiro warehouse 
were occitpicd by a mother, three sons, arrd a 
darrghtcr. This, ho said, “beat him,” arrd Ire 
forced his men to join tire Urriorr, addirrg that 
“since that time they had bcorr as quiet as bees.” 
George Castles, the soorotary of tire Siclde and 
Reapiug-lrook Grinders’ Association, told rrs that 
in the September of last year Ire saw a cash-book 
of the Union, corrtarnirrg entries of pajnuerrt made 
at tho tirrro some of the outrages occrrrrcd, burned 
in tho Committee-room, arrd also that loaves had 
been torn out of other hooks of the Urriou which 
might have implicated tiro Uirion. 

‘Wo have to report that tlreso outrages were 
promoted arrd oncorrragecl by the Sickle and Grrrrd- 
ers’ Uniorr.’ 

‘George Wastnidge, one of tire above-named 
noE-Umoii men, lived in a house in Acorn Street, 
with his wife, child, and a lodger rrained Bridget 
O’Rottrke. Wastnidge, Iris wife, and child slept 
in the garret, arrd Mr.s. O’Eoirrko in the charnher 
below fronting the street. About one o’clock in 
the morning of tho 23rd November a can of gun¬ 
powder -was thrown tlirorigli the chamber window, 
Mrs. Wastnidge, liearing n noise, ran clown into 
Mrs. O’Ronrlce’s room, and found her holding in 
her hand a parcel emitting sparks. She seized it 
in order to throw it through tho wmdow, and it 
exploded in her hands, setting fire to her night 
dress and seriously iiij iiritig her. She ran upstairs, 
her husband stripped off her burning clothes, and 
iu'hcr fear she threw herself through the garret 
window into the street. Wastnidge dropped I’ia 
little hoy to persons who were below in the street, 
and by moans of a ladder which was brought 
escaped from the house. Mrs. O’Rourke was 
found in the cellar shockingly burned. Mrs. 
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WastDiclge was taken to tlie infirmary in a state 
of insensibility, ■where she remained five or six 
■(veeks. A person of the name of Thomson -was 
tried at York at the Spring Assizes, 18G2, for the 
murder of Mrs. O’Eourke, and rvas acquitted. 
Robert Renshaw confessed before us that he 
thre-w the can of gunpowder into Wabtnidge’s 
house, and that he -was hired to do so on the pro¬ 
mise of .£6 by William Bayles and Samuel Cutler, 
both members of the Fender-Grinders’ Union, and 
he stated that it ■^vas done becau.se Wastnidgewas 
not light ■with the trade. James Robertson, no^w 
secretary and at that time acting-secretary of the 
Fender-Grinders’ Union, stated that he paid to 
WiUiam Bayles £6, ■which he had received from 
Kenworthy, the then secretary of the Union, and 
that he had falsified the hooks of the Union in 
order that that payment should not be discovered. 
We report that all the above outrages ■were pro¬ 
moted and encouraged by the Fender-Grinders’ 
Union.’ 

The Brickinakers’ Union was not behind 
the Grinders’ in their attempts to blow ■up 
houses, and it -^'as proved that in addition 
tliey had Idllsd horses and cows, and de¬ 
stroyed many thousands of bricks belonging 
to masters against whom they had taken 
umbrage. The Nailmakers’ Union also 
made various attempts to blow up shops 
and houses with gunpowder. 

The brickmakers of Manchester were quite 
on a par with the grinders of Sheffield in the 
atrocity of their crimes, committed for the 
promotion of their own interests. They 
refused to permit the employment of non- 
Uniouists either with Union men or alone, 
or the use of machine-made bricks, or trans¬ 
ference of bricks from one district to another, 
or any rate of wages below what they had 
fixed. They compelled a master hrickmaker, 
not a member of the Union, to pay them £1 
a year in order to be allowed to work at his 
own trade. Uo bricks of which they disap¬ 
proved would be laid by the bricklayers, who 
were their firm allies. They fined a master 
£5 for complaining of their work. They 
destroyed 40,000 bricks because a master, 
whose works were in the Ashton district, 
sent bricks to Manchester in ■violation of 
their rules. They mixed thousands of 
needles with the clay which offending 
brickmakers were to use, in order to pierce \ 


and maim the hands of those who were to 
mould it. The shed of a master who had 
dismissed some Union men Ava.s set on fire 
by naphtha, and a great deal of property was 
destroyed. Horses were hamstrung, and a 
favourite mare belonging to an offending 
master was roasted to death, Blowing up 
with gunpowder was practised in Man¬ 
chester as freely as in Sheffield. Refractory 
workmen were waylaid, beaten, stabbed with 
knives, shot at, and wounded. Some who 
could not swim were thrown into deep water, 
and narrowly escaped drowning. One per¬ 
son was nearly killed because he was taken 
for another. Watchmen were wounded in 
the head with slugs, and a policeman wa,s 
murdered outright. 

Trade outrages eqiially savage and shock¬ 
ing were found to have been perpetrated 
in other manufacturing towns of Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire, and it seemed as if 
the whole structure of society in these 
and other trading districts was under¬ 
mined. Perhaps the most significant fact 
of all, as .showing the wholesale de¬ 
moralization which Trades’ Unions of this 
class produce among the operatives, like tlie 
Fenian and other kindred associations in 
Ireland, is the mode in which they regard 
such miscreants as Broadhead and Crookes, 
his willing instrument. The character and 
conduct of Broadhea'd must have been quite 
well known to the members of the Union, 
and especially to the Committee, even before 
the appointment of the Commission. In 
October, 1866, he wrote a letter relating 
to an outrage perpetrated at that time, 
which clearly showed a guilty knowledge 
and approbation of the deed. The pre.ss 
commented severely on his assertion that 
the victim of that outrage was nearly as 
bad as the perpetrator. Broadhead in con- 
.equence offered his resignation as Secretary 
of the Saw-Grinders’ Union. After a dis¬ 
cussion with closed doors, which lasted six 
hours, the members passed a vote of con¬ 
fidence in him, and requested him to retain 
his office. The revelations made to the 
pmmissioners speedily followed, It was 
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proved not only by tlie evidence of his 
accomplices, hut by his own confession, 
that he had suborned violent assaults, 
robbery, fire-raising, and murder; that he 
retained in his service men whom he had 
hired to do these deeds, and that to pay 
them he had embezzled the funds and 
falsified the account,s of the Society. Eut 
the Saw-Grinders’ Union refused to repu¬ 
diate his crimes and to expel him, because, 
as they alleged, ‘he had risked hi,s life 
on their behalf, and the law afforded no 
remedy for the offences which he had taken 
upon himself to punish with death,’ It 
would have been strange, indeed, if the 
Jaw had prevented non-Unionists from 
engaging to work with whom and at what 
wages they thouglit proper. 

At this very time Mr. Baron Bramwell, 
in the case of the journeymen tailors of Lon¬ 
don, Wilde forcibly insisting on the illegality 
of coercing, molesting, or annoying other men 
in the exercise of their right of disposing 
of their own labour, laid it down that a 
combination to raise wages, even though it 
proceeds to the sometimes inevitahle climax 
of a strike, is not contrary to the law of 
England so long as it is conducted without 
breach of the peace, or obstruction to or 
interference witli other persons, Uo candid 
or reasonable person would ask more tlian 
this; but the powers of the Sheffield 
Unionists were, in their own estimation, 
so insufficient that they thought it neces¬ 
sary to supplement them by fire-raising, 
wounding, and murdering! The Unionists 
complained, indeed not without reason, 
that their associations were treated as in¬ 
herently illegal, and that they were left 
without remedy in cases of pillage or em¬ 
bezzlement of their property. It was 
decided hy the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
January, 1867, that a Trades’ Union which 
is also a Benefit Society, hut which has 
among its rules any that in the judgment 
of the law amount to a restraint of trade, is 
i^so facto deprived of the right of recovering 
from a defaulting treasurer the money which 
he had misappropriated. This decision was 


given on the ground that the Society was 
established for illegal purposes. It is cer¬ 
tainly right and proper that no association 
should be supported in doing illegal acts, but 
quite unjust that because it aimed at illegal 
as well as legal objects its funds should 
be embezzled with impunity, And it wa.s 
felt that the Legislature might properly 
be called on to extend full proprietary 
rights, and the power of enforcing them 
against wrong-doers to those associations 
whose rules arid objects were not of a 
criminal cbaracter. The great body of the 
peoprle came at length to the conclusion 
that Trades’ Unions are not in themselves 
improper or immoral, and that there is no 
good reason why the working clas.ses might 
not combine to fix the rate of wages which 
they would accept from the masters, pro¬ 
vided that they did irot ‘piclcet,’ waylay, 
threaten, and maltreat those who were 
willing to taJee employment at the rates 
which, the Unionists rejected, 

‘With regard,’ said the Keport of the Com¬ 
missioners, ‘ to the general question of tlie riglit of 
workmen to combine togetlmrfor determining aiul 
stipulating with their empJoyer the terms on whidi 
only they will con.gont to work with him, we 
think that provided the combination be perfectly 
voluntary, and that full liberty bo left to all 
other workmen to nndertakc the work which the 
parties combining have refused, and that no 
obstruction be placed in the way of the ein 2 )loyer 
resorting elsewhere in search of a supply of labour, 
there is no ground of justice or of policy in with¬ 
holding such a right from the workmenand they 
add that they ‘are prepared to recommend that a 
Bill be brought in so far relaxing the existing law, 
in substance, as to enact that no combination of 
persons for the purpose of determming among 
themselves, or of stipulating for the terms on 
wHch they will consent to employ or be em¬ 
ployed, shall be unlawful by reason only that its 
operation would he in restraint of trade.’ 

The Oomiuissioners were also of opinion tliat 
‘there would he advantage to the Unions if they 
were established with the capacities for rights and 
liabilities arising from a staim recognized by law; 
and that there would be advantage to the public 
if their proceedings were made public, and the 
officers of Unions acting according to law had the 
position to which person.? discharging important 
duties are entitled.’ They recommended there- 
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fore that ‘facilities should be granted for sucb 
registration as will give to the Unions capacity 
for rights and duties resembling hi some degree 
that of corporations, and to the public the means 
of knowing the rides, members, and funds of the 
Union, and also their expenditure and proceedings.’ 

Several years elapsed, lioivever, before 
these judicious recommendations were car¬ 
ried into effect. It was not until 1871 
that an Act was passed tvhich aimed at 
putting an end to trade disputes, by hold¬ 
ing the balance even between employers 
of labour and those employed by them. 
The system thus inaugurated was carried 
out in 1875, when masters and workmen 
were placed on perfect equality as regards 
the matter of contract. A breach of con¬ 
tract was to be treated on both sides as a 
civil, not a criminal affair, and was not to 
be punished by imprisonment except as 
that penalty would be inflicted in other 
cases by a county court judge for con¬ 
tumacious disobedience to the orders of the 
Court, or in certain peculiar cases where a 
wilful and malicious breach of a contract 
W'ould inflict great injury on the public. 
In regard to such cases there was no dis¬ 
tinction made between employers and the 
persons employed. Imprisonment might 
be inflicted also on any person who hid or 
injured the tools of workmen in order to 
prevent them from doing thei" work, or who 
attempted by intimidation or violence to 
induce others to abstain from working or 
to join in a strike. The right of work¬ 
men to combine for the purpose of raising 
wages, or for any other object which is not 
in itself illegal, has now been fully recog¬ 
nized, and no distinction is made, in the 
eye of the law, between them and the 
employers of labour. The former are at 
perfect liberty to unite in a resolution not 
to work for less than a certain rate of wages, 
and to carry it into effect by a strike sbould 
they think fit. The latter are equally at 
liberty to combine in a refusal to give the 
rate of wages demanded, and to vindicate 
their determination by a lock-out. Freedom 
of action in this respect is the rule prescribed, 
VOL. IV. 


by the law to both parties, but not liberty 
to employ intimidation or violence. But 
though, as one of their most zealous sup¬ 
porters has admitted, ‘legislation has now 
accomplished all that any reasonable ad¬ 
vocate of the claims of the Trades’ Unions 
could have demanded,’ the evil practice of 
‘picketing,’ waylaying, intimidating, and 
assaulting non-Unionists has by no means 
been abandoned. Neither have the unjust 
and injurious regulations respecting ap¬ 
prentices and the freedom of labour. 

In the Clyde iron shipbuilding trade 
restrictive regulations have been enforced 
to such an extent that tlie ironworkers 
are receiving from 20s. to 25s. a day, while 
the ship-joiners are earning only 5s. 6d,, 
this result having been brought about 
mainly by minimizing the number of 
apprentices. The effect has been most 
injurious to the ironworkers themselves, 
and there is great danger that shipbuilding 
may be driven from the Clyde, as it was a few 
years ago from the Thames, by the greedy 
and tyrannical conduct of the workmen. 

A section of the working classes, more 
provident and foreseeing than their fellows, 
instituted in 1844 a Co-operative Society, 
and set an example which has been widely 
followed throughout the coiintiy. In that 
year it occurred to a few poor flannel weavers 
in Eochdale that they might combine for the 
purpose of economizing their expenditure 
by supplying themselves ivith good and 
cheap food and clothing. They were of 
course aware that shopkeepers had each to 
pay rent, rates, taxes, and other expenses, 
and to maintain themselves and their family 
out of the small profits which they received 
from a moderate aggi'egate of returns. They 
saw also that the system of credit entailed 
bad debts, thus increasing the cost of articles 
to honest customers, and that as the shop¬ 
keeper was often obliged in turn to purchase 
on credit, he could not buy in the cheapest 
market. It seemed evident therefore that 
if they could command a little capital to 
make a beginning, they might supply them- 
lelves with food and clothing on much more 
24 
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favomaUe terms tlraii by dealing at the j 
shops. Some of tlicm had a conscientious . 
objection to the taking of an oatli, and 
therefore could not appeal to a court of law 
to enforce payment of accounts, whilo others 
had scruples with respect to suing. They 
were all aware that the credit system often 
led to litigation, and that litigation always 
entailed waste of time and money. They 
therefore determined neither to take nor to 
give credit. 

These pioneers of the Co-operative inovc- 
nient, twenty-eight in number, subscribed 
2d, a week each, and when their joint con- 
ti'ibntious reached the amount of £28 they 
took a small shop in a back street of llocli- 
dale, where they commenced their opera¬ 
tions. After fitting up the shop, only £14 
remained to purclia,se goods. A neighbour¬ 
ing shopkeeper said in derision that ho 
could take away the whole stock-in-trade 
in a wheelbarrow. In all jirevious attempts 
to establish a combined enterprise of this 
kind the profits were divided among the 
shareholders, but the Rochdale co-operatives 
resolved that their profits should he divided 
among the customers in proportion to the 
amount of their purchases—an arrangement 
which was no doubt one main cause of tho 
Society’s success. 

The ‘ Equitable Pioneers,’ as the Society 
was termed, commenced their operations 
with gi'oceries, and at the same time raised 
their weekly contribution per member to 
threepence. At the close of 1845 tho 
Society numbered eighty niemhers, and had 
a capiital of £181 12s. ocl. They now added 
butcher meat and all sorts of clothing to 
their stores. Soon after reaching this stage 
they considered it necessary to publish an 
account of their objects, and of tho means 
which they had adopted to carry them into 
effect. 

‘ The objects of this Society,’ they said, ‘are tho 
social and intellectual advaucomout of its moiiibcrs. 
It provides them with gioceries, butcher’s meat, 
drapery goods, clothes, shoes, clogs, &c. ’There are 
competent workmen, on the premises to do the work 
of the members and execute all repairs. Tho 


capital is raised in £l shares, each membor being 
allowed to take not loss than five and not move tlwii 
100, ))ayablo at unco or by instalments of 3s. 3d. por 
quarter. ’J'hoprolil s aro divided iiuartorly as follows, 
—l.st,, inlurcstiit bper cent, peramimnon all paid-up 
shares; 2nd, 2ii oil not piullls for educational pnr- 
1 )osch; tho roiiiiiindcr to bo divided among the 
members in proportion to inoiiuy expended. For 
the iutolleetuul improvement of tho members thevo 
is a libniry eoiisisting of more tlinu 301)0 volumes. 
The uows-vnom is well supplied with nowspapovs 
and periodicals, fitted up in a neat and careful 
mauuer, am.1 furnished with maps, globes, inicro- 
seopo, toh'sci))>e, &e. Tho news-room and library 
aro freo to iiU memlxns. A braiieh reading-room 
has been oiiened at Ohlliaiu Road, the roadors of 
which meet every seeimd Monday iii .Taiiuaiy, 
April, duly, and Uclober to choose and soil the 
papeis.’ 

In order to furnish hints for the guidance 
of those who applied to tliem for informa¬ 
tion, with a view to tho ibrmaLion of new 
societies, they ]n'inLe(l a ])ii]mr suggesting 
various regulation,s, which gives a high 
idea of tho sound son,so and iutolligcnce 
of tho I’ioneovs. They especially roeom- 
meuded that oilieevs should bo chosen for 
their integrity, intolligonco, and ability, and 
not for their wealth or distinction. 

I’ho ])vogroa.s of tho Rochdale Rieiieers’ 
Society was very ronuvrkablo and gratifying. 
Tho Rev, ]\lr. Molosworth slates that in 
1800 it nnnibcrcd .‘3450 members, possessed 
£:>7,n 0 of funds, did business to the amount 
of £152,08!), and had made £15,906 of 
profits. In 1850 they ,sot on foot a new 
society, called the ‘ C)u- 0 ]ici'alivo Corn-mill 
Society,’ in imitation of one whioii had 
boon for soino years in successful work¬ 
ing at Leeds. It 1363 it w.as grinding 
nearly 1700 aaclcs of Hour, meal, &c., per 
week, and in addition to tho Rochdale store, 
witliits hranchos, it supplied tho co-opera- 
tivo shop.s of the towns and villages for many 
miles around. 

In 1854 an as.sociation wa.s fonnecl in 
Roohdalo for the pmpo.so of manufacturing 
cotton, and the I’ioueers’ Society invested 
a largo poortion of it,s .superalnuidant capital 
in this undertaking. Tho building, which 
contains all modern improvements, cost 
£40,000, tho whole of which was paid before 
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tlie inill was opened. A Co-operative Sick 
and Enrial Society was also formed, a Co¬ 
operative Turkisli B.-itli, and a Land and 
linilding Society. The capital invested in 
these various institutions was estimated in 
1S61 at £125,729. The depression of trade 
and manufactures in Lancashire in conse- 
(.jueiice of the American Civil War was a 
severe trial to the whole of these co-operative 
institutions, especially to the Cotton Manu¬ 
facturing Association, but they all wea¬ 
thered the storm. Tlie Pioneers notably 
afforded aid to some of their own members 
who had been reduced to distress by the 
cotton famine; but the Store Society for a 
long time gave £10 weekly to the Belief 
Pund, and liberal contributions to it were 
made also by the Corn-mill Society and the 
hlanufacturiug Association. The Pioneers 
have eleven substantial well-built branch 
stores in Eochdale, each doing a large busi¬ 
ness, and having a news-room and a refer¬ 
ence library of its own. A fortieth part of 
the profits of the Society is set aside for 
educational purposes; their library contains 
a good many thousands of well-selected 
volumes, and a news-room supplied with 
the leading daily and weekly journals, and 
almost every important periodical. 

The success of the Eochdale Society led 
to the establishment of similar institutions 
ill most parts of the country. They have 
rapidly advanced in numbers and wealth, 
and now both their membership and tlieir 
capital are to be counted by the hundred 
thousand, and their aggi’egate sales annually 
amount to a good many millions. At 
the Co-operative Congress held in Edin¬ 
burgh in May, 1883, it was stated by 
the chairman, hir. W. E. Baxter, M.P., 
that, leaving out of view the large Civil 
Service Stores in the metropolis, the total 
sales of the 782 retail societies in England 
in 1882 amounted to £13,86.3,498, and 
the sales of the wholesale societies were 
£3,574,695. In Scotland the total sales 
were £3,280,644, the wholesale being 


£986,446. In the ten years, from 1862 to 
1871. a net profit of £3,739,093 was realized 
upon a total trade of £53,822,762. In the 
last ten yeais, viz. 1872 to 1881, the profil 
had been £13,712,176, upon a trade ot 
£169,433,328, so that the business had 
increased during the last decade more than 
three tinres, and the profit more than three 
and a half tunes. During the twenty years 
the Co-operative Societies had made a profit 
of very nearly seventeen and a half millions 
sterling, and that profit had been at the 
rate of mo less than 29 per cent, on the 
capital. The returns for Scotland showed 
a still more marvellous result. During the 
ten years from 1872 to 1881, the societies m 
this part of the country had done business 
amounting to £24,503,662, and made a 
profit of £2,107,401, which, with refer¬ 
ence to the share capital employed, gave 
a dividend of Go per cent, per annum, or 
more than double that which had been 
realized by their friends on the otlier side 
of the Tweed, hfor had the movement 
been by any means confined to Great 
Britain. In Austria associations were 
spreading all over the country; in Ger¬ 
many there were nearly half a million mem¬ 
bers of the People’s Co-operative Banks, 
and about 300 similar institutions existed in 
Italy. The principle of co-operation has been 
carried in some quarters to an extent which 
has caused considerable dissatisfaction. It 
has been adopted by the civil servants of 
the Crown, and in Dublin and Ediubnrgli, 
as well as in London, a considerable num¬ 
ber of the upper classes avcail themselves 
of the advantages offered by the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Stores. But notwithstanding this 
drawback, and some other objections, there 
can be no doubt that the co-operative prin¬ 
ciple has been highly beneficial; and in 
addition to its pecuniary saving it has con¬ 
tributed not a little to train the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts in 
habits of frugality, temperance, and self- 
reliance. 
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The position of France, and especially of 
the French Emperor, had no'w become ex¬ 
ceedingly critical. The aggrandizement of 
Prussia, as the result of the war with 
Austria, which he had permitted if not 
encouraged, had greatly altered his own 
situation. The result of that war took the 
Emperor completely by surprise. A strong 
and united Germany was regarded as 
highly perilous to France. There can be 
little doubt that if Napoleon had been 
ready to go to war in 1866 he would at 
once have appealed to arm,s, and there is 
good reason to believe that Count Bismarck 
apprehended war from France in that year. 
In his celebrated speech to the Eeichstag 
in 1874 he admitted that Prussia’s position 
at that moment had been most critical. 
‘ If France,’ he said, ‘ had only had a small 
force at her disposal, it would have been 
sufficient to form a very respectable army 
by uniting with the South German contin¬ 
gents—an army which would have imme¬ 
diately compelled us to abandon all our 
successes in Austria iu order to protect 
Berlin.’ But Napoleon was not in good 
health, and seemed to have lost aU his old 
energy. The unexpected and untoward 
results of the war had so bewildered bfm 
that he could not make up his mind to 
adopt any decided course. Count 'VValewski 
urged him to place at least 100,000 men on 
the Ehine. The Due de Gramont wrote 
from Vienna that Prussia was almost ex¬ 


hausted, and durst not risk a war with 
France. Baron Beust, who visited Paris to 
implore the support of France in behalf of 
Austria, said it was only necessary for him 
to make a simple military demonstration in 
order to be master of the situation, and that 
if he omitted to take this step at the present 
moment, he would iu the end have to en¬ 
counter not only Prussia, but all Germany. 
It was pointed out by the Queen of Holland 
to the French Minister at the Hague that 
the futirre of the Nairoleonic dynasty was 
at stake. All was in vain; the Emperor 
was of opinion that it was not advisable 
‘ to run after hazards.’ The counsel of such 
men as M. Lavalette and M, Eouher was 
preferred to the energetic advice of M. 
Hrouyn de Lhnys, who recommended that 
the army should be placed on a war footing, 
and the favourable moment was allowed to 
escape. 

The Emperor flattered himself that Prus¬ 
sia might at this juncture he induced to 
give her consent to the re-establishment of 
the frontiers of 1814, and M. Benedetti 
was sent to tho headquarters of the Prussian 
army in Moravia to open negotiations with 
Bismarck for that purpose. He suffered 
himself, however, to he completely out¬ 
witted by the astute and unscrupulous 
Prussian Premier, who carefully avoided 
committing himself to any definite arrange¬ 
ments, but kept the French envoy in play 
by assuring bim that he was quite disposed 
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to enter into the vie^Ys of the Emperor. 
"I shall not say anything new to your 
Excellency/ Avrote Benedetti from Nicols- 
hurg to his chief, ‘in announcing that in 
IVI. de Bismarck’s opinion we ought to look 
for a compensation in Belgium, and he has 
offered me to come to an understanding on 
this subject. He, however, thinks it possible 
to find also .something in the Palatinate.’ 
After the preliminaries of peace between 
Prussia and Austria were signed, the French 
Emperor asked for the cession of the left 
bank of the PAine, but Bismarck told the 
French Envoy that this would be war, and 
the demand was not pressed. He dexter¬ 
ously turned it, however, to account in 
dealing with the Ministers of the Southern 
States of Germany, and so frightened them 
with this scheme propounded by France for 
compensation at their expense, that they 
concluded a secret treaty of defensive and 
offensive alliance with Prussia. 

The definite peace with Austria rvas not 
quite concluded, and Bismarck therefore 
found it necessary to continue the game 
of hoodwinking the French Ambassador 
by what he called ‘dilatory negotiations/ 
Prussia might without diflScidty have given 
up to France the left bank of the Ehine, 
hut the position of affairs was now changed, 
and it was impossible, he said, to cede an 
inch of German territory. ‘ Other arrange¬ 
ments, however, might be made to satisfy 
the respective interests of both countries/ 
It appears that the French Emperor had 
liitherto refused to entertain the project of 
seizing Belgium, and had termed such an 
enterprise an 'act of brigandage.’ But 
now, hafiled in all his attempts to obtain 
the cession of any part of Germany as 
compensation for the aggrandizement of 
Prussia, he began to listen to the voice of 
the tempter, and Benedetti was authorized 
by him to negotiate, ivithout the knowledge 
of his official chief, a secret treaty with 
Prussia, binding that Power not to interfere 
with the nefarious attempt on Belgium ■ 
Avhich Bismarck had suggested. Benedetti i 
accordingly submitted to the Prussian | 


Premier a ‘ Project of a Treaty ’ in his oivn 
liandivriting, on Avhich Bismarck, in order 
to gain time, made some observations and 
proposed certain changes. But as soon as 
the Peace of Prague Avas signed he began 
to draAV back, and pretended to fear that 
the Erencli Emperor might make use of 
this secret negotiation to bring about a 
misunderstancUng beWeen Prussia and 
Great Britain. Wliile negotiations Avere 
pending Bismarck assured the Erench Am¬ 
bassador that France was the most desir¬ 
able ally for Prussia, and that if these two 
Powers Avere closely united they would not 
need to fear any armed resistance to their 
plans, either from Britain or Pussia; but 
Benedetti now had his eyes opened to the 
manner in Avhich he had been outAvitted in 
this discreditable intrigue, Avhen he learned 
that General hlanteiiffel had been sent on a 
secret mission to St. Petersburg to negotiate 
an aUiance Avith Piissia, The envoy was 
instructed to make known to Prince Gorts- 
chakoff the projects and proposals of France, 
and to offer that if Eussia Avould remain 
faithful to her alliance Avith Prussia she 
Avould not he interfered with by her ally in 
carrying out her policy in the East of Europe. 
This mission was perfectly successful, though 
Bismarck took care not to form any such 
definite engagement with Eussia as would 
have compelled him to side openly with her. 

Thus baffled by the crafty Prussian 
Premier in his attempts to obtain the 
cession of a portion of German territory, 
the French Emperor attempted to acquire 
by purchase the strong fortress of Lux¬ 
emburg, on the north-eastern frontier of 
France. The Duchy of Luxemburg, Avhich 
belonged to the King of Holland as Grand- 
Duke, formed pait of the German Con¬ 
federation, and the city had for some years 
past been garrisoned by Prussian troops. 
But in the altered circumstances of the 
country, the French Government alleged 
that in the hands of a Prussian garrison 
it would no longer be merely a defensive 
position for Germany, but would be also 
an offensive position against France. The 
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King of Holland was quite willing to clis-1 
pose of the fortified city, all the more that' 
the inhabitants had shown a strong repug¬ 
nance to being incorporated with Germany. 
But the proposal to transfer Luxemburg 
to France excited great opposition on the 
part of the Germans, and it seemed at one 
period not unlikely that the affair would 
lead to war between the two countries. 
But this was happily averted by the inter¬ 
vention of the other European Powers. A 
conference of tlio representatives of Britain, 
France, Austria, Prussia, Piussia, Italy, and 
Holland was held in London in May, 1807, 
and cU treaty was signed by them, declaring 
that the Duchy of Luxemburg should hence¬ 
forth be considered as neutral territory, and 
placed under the collective guarantee of all 
the Powers who were parties to the treaty; 
that the Prussian garrison should be im¬ 
mediately withdrawn, and the fortress dis¬ 
mantled to such an extent as would be 
satisfactory to the King of Holland. 

But though hostilities were for the pre¬ 
sent averted, there can be little or no doubt 
that from this time forward both parties 
expected that sooner or later war would 
take place. Like two express trains, it was 
said, starting from opposite stations and 
running on the same line, a collision was 
inevitable. For more than two centuries 
France had been the Power, as Frederick 
the Great remarked, without whose permis¬ 
sion not a cannon-shot should be fired in 
Europe, and it was not to be endured that 
PiTLSsia should now assume a higher or even 
an equal position. Her present ruler felt 
himself hound to maintain the traditions of 
the Kapoleonic Empire, and one of these 
was not to suffer the undue aggrandizement 
of any European Power, so as to render her 
a dangerous enemy to Prance. If Prussia 
were allowed to carry out her schemes for 
the unification of Germany, her military 
resources would be enormously increased, 
and the balance of power among the Euro¬ 
pean States would he completely destroyed. 
The position of Kapoleon himself, and the 
permanence of his dynasty, would be seri¬ 


ously affected if uuder his sway the prestige 
of France should be lowered through the 
aggrandizement of her most hated rival 
Tho Emperor thus felt constraiuecl, by 
personal as well as public considerations, 
to prepare for the inevitable struggle for 
supremacy. 

For this purpose the reorganization of 
the army was absolutely necessary. The 
Emperor, thirty years before, had advised 
his countrymen ‘ to borrow from Germany 
her system of public education and military 
organization;’ and Marshal Neil, the Minis¬ 
ter at War, now took steps, in imitation of 
Prussia, for doubling by a war reserve the 
peace strength of the French army. A 
new law was passed for the purpose, but 
its efficacy was marred by the continuance 
of the fatal flaw of the purchase of exemp¬ 
tion—the purchase of a man to be killed,' 
as Prince Napoleon said, 'in the .stead of 
him who has the means.’ Exoneration 
from active service might be obtained by a 
fine paid to the State. The fines thus levied 
were to have been applied to increase the 
bounties given to old soldiers who re-enlisted 
forHurther service, and to reward volunteers. 
But the money was misappropriated by the 
Government to other purposes, and conse¬ 
quently the battalions remained unfilled. 
When the war broke out only 200,000 nieu 
were forthcoming out of the 288,000 who 
should have been found in the ranks of 
the twenty-four active divisions. The re¬ 
serve contingents first called on raised that 
number to 250,000, all that could at that 
critical moment be mustered to meet nearly 
600,000 Germans gathering against them. 
Deficiency in numerical strength, however, 
was not the worst feature of the French 
army at this period—their moral power had 
become greatly deteriorated. The corrup¬ 
tion of the Second Empire had seriously 
affected the whole military system of the 
country. The frugal, energetic, and ex¬ 
perienced officers who had been raised up 
in the Algerian war had passed away 
or been set aside, and were replaced by 
men of no marked ability or professional 
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emiuence. Military rank bad been con¬ 
ferred on men of luxurious and vicious 
habits, like Lebosnf, De Failly, Frossard, 
and Douay, who owed their position not to 
warlike talent and experience, but to their 
worship of Imperialism and their syco- 
phantish subserviency to the Empire. A 
few of the generals, like MacMalion and 
Canrobert, though by no means possessed of 
first-rate abilities, were esteemed and trusted, 
but the great majority of the superior officers 
bad no reputation cither for soldiership or 
ability; and generals ' who sought to make 
marches in carriages, and to fit their tents 
up as boudoirs, were ill placed over recruits 
who chafed at the law that let the rich 
escape the national service, and at the Ad¬ 
ministration that made promotion avowedly 
depend on favour, and ostracized all sus¬ 
pected of want of devotion to the dynasty.’ 
Corruption had crept into every depart¬ 
ment. Carelessness characterized the whole 
system of management, and the want of dis¬ 
cipline on the part of the soldiers served 
greatly to increase the danger arising from 
the incompetence of the officers. A great 
improvement had, however, taken place in 
the weapons employed in the army. The 
old muzzle-loading musket had been re¬ 
placed by the Ohassepot, which was believed, 
not without reason, to he superior to the 
Prussian needle-gun; and the mitrailleuse, 
a 'machine gun’ which poured out thou¬ 
sands of halls in a minute, was expected to 
prove a most formidable weapon, to which 
nothing of the same kind could he opposed 
by the enemy. 

To outward appearance there was no 
probability that the peace of Europe would 
he disturbed at the moment, when war at 
length broke out in the year 1870. In the 
summer of that year Lord Clarendon, the 
sagacious and experienced Foreign Minister 
in the British Cabinet, died; and when his 
successor, Lord C-ranville, entered on the 
duties of the office, he was informed by 
Mr. Hammond, the veteran Under-Secre¬ 
tary, that never in his experience were the 
prospects of peace brighter than at that 


moment. But the mine had long been dug, 
and the tiain laid both in Prance and 
Prussia, and only a single spark was needed 
to produce a terrific explosion. Tiiat spark 
came from a totally unexpected quarter. 
G-eneval Prim had very unadvisedly selected 
Prince Leopold of EohenzoUern-Sigma- 
ringen for the vacant throne of Spain. 
Curiously enough, though it is not generally 
Icnown, Erance and Prussia had previously 
discussed the ip^oject of conferring the 
Spanish crown on a prince of the Hohen- 
zollern family, the second sou of the reign¬ 
ing prince, on condition that he should 
many a daughter of the Duchess of Alva, 
the niece of the Preiich empress. This, 
however, he refused to do, and the scheme 
was laid aside. Somewhat later the project 
was renewed by Bismarck and Prim, with 
this difference, that the hereditary Prince 
himself was proposed as the candidate for 
the throne. Very characteristically, this 
scheme was to be kept a profound secret 
until after it had been sanctioned by the 
Cortes, in the hope that Erance would 
then be obliged to acquiesce in what could 
not be p)revented; but Prim became fright¬ 
ened, and from apprehension that the 
Emperor would he deeply offended if the 
affair were concealed from him tried to 
break the news by mentioning the proposal 
to the French Ambassador at Madrid. The 
intimation set France in a flame. The King 
of Prussia had shortly before made a member 
of his family Die ruler of Ptonmauia, and he 
was now suddenly and surreptitiously in¬ 
triguing to place another prince of his house 
onthe throneof Spain—acountrywith which 
he had no right to intermeddle. He alleged 
that he had given his personal sanction 
only as head of the HohenzoUern family, 
not as King—^that officially he had no hand 
in the candidature, and he declined to order 
it to be withdrawn. The French Govern¬ 
ment, who were willing on a specified 
condition to acceqit the elder brother of the 
Prince, had certainly no valid reason to 
give why they should object to the new can¬ 
didate. Personal and family circumstances 
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indeed seemed to render him acceptable to 
the Napoleon family, and likely to attach 
him to Prencli interests. He belonged to 
a Eoman Catholic branch of the Hohenzol- 
lern family ; his paternal grandfather was 
a Murat, his maternal grandmother a Beau- 
harnais; his mother was connected with 
the house of Braganza-Bourbou. It wms 
more than five centuries since he and the 
King of Prussia had a common ancestor. 
The proposal to place this cadetof theHohen- 
zollern fainilj'- on the unstable throne of 
Sp)aiu was really a matter of very slight 
importance, but in the existing temper both 
of France and Germany it was sufficient to 
afford a pretext for open hostilities. Prince 
Leopold himself, in the view of the angry 
excitement which his candidature had pro¬ 
duced, sent in his resignation as a candidate 
for the vacant throne; but the French 
Government insisted that the King of 
Prussia should openly withdraw Leopold 
as a candidate, and promise that in no cir¬ 
cumstances should the Prince or any mem¬ 
ber of the Hohenzollerii family become a 
candidate for the Spanish throne. It was 
well known that the demand must iuevita- 
hly he refused. The King, as was expected, 
declared that in this, as in all other circum¬ 
stances, he would reserve to himself the 
right to act as seemed to him good. An 
additional pretext for a declaration of war 
was needed and invented. A paragraph 
appeared in the North German Gazette, a 
journal which was the organ of Bismarck, 
to the effect that the French Ambassador, 
Count Benedetti, had accosted the Kinar 
with an insolent demand, which was 
promptly and royally refused, and his 
access in future to the King was forbidden. 
The story was false, but it served its pur¬ 
pose. The report reached Berlin in a few 
hours, and excited extreme indignation 
among the populace, who collected on the 
same evening before the Palace, shouting, 
‘To the Ehine!’ and ‘To Paris!’ The ex¬ 
citement among the Parisian mob was not 
less violent. The cries of the Berliners, 
‘Nach Paris!’ were met by the counter ciy, 


‘A Berlin!’ The Due de Gramont, the 
French Foreign Minister, described this 
paragraph to the Legislative body as a 
circular despatch, and amid shouts of 
approval declared that insult had beeu 
offered, which could only be avenged by 
war. The French Prime Minister, M. 
Ollivier, said he accepted the challenge 
of Prussia ‘ with a light heart.’ The advice 
of the Ministry, supported by the clamour 
of tlie Parisians, was followed, and on the 
15th of July the Emperor declared war 
against the King of Prussia Tliere has 
seldom, if ever, been a war between, two 
adjoining countries more utterly without 
cause, or reflecting more discredit on the 
persons responsible for its terrible results. 

Benedetti, as soon as he discovered Bis¬ 
marck’s duplicity and double-dealing, strove 
to make his sovereign aware of the real 
situation of affairs, and of Bisinarclc’s in¬ 
tentions. He assured his sovereign that he 
should not place any confidence in the 
support of the Southern Gorman States, 
who would he compelled at no distant time, 
by the national feeling of their populations, 
to side with Prussia. He expressed his 
conviction that the great body of the Ger¬ 
man people would resist to the utmost any 
attempt to infringe upon Germair territory. 
On the other hand, however, advisers of a 
different stamp declared that the population 
of Hanover, Saxony, and the annexed States 
detested Prussia, and would rise against 
her if a favourable opportunity were 
offered, and tliat Bavaria aud Wurteinbuvg 
were only waiting for a war to make com¬ 
mon cause with France. Austria, it was 
alleged, had not forgotten her humiliation 
at Sadowa, while Italy cherished a grateful 
recollection of what she owed to the Em¬ 
peror and the Erench nation. He was 
assured also by his generals that the French 
army was in a state of unequalled pro¬ 
ficiency. Tliere was some truth in these 
allegations. The policy of Bismarck was 
unpopular in Germany. The democratic 
party demanded more free institutioms. 
The Ultramontanes abhorred the transfer 
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to the Protestant crown of the rnling in¬ 
fluence in Germany. Local attachments 
among the jiopulationg of the absorbed and 
the menaced States made them dread tlie 
power of centralization. The members and 
fiiends of the royal houses which had suf¬ 
fered abounded in ill-will, and the unprin¬ 
cipled pioceedings of Prussia had estranged 
all upriglit and honourable men. But a de¬ 
sire of unity was the master passion of the 
Germans. And even the Court of Wur- 
temburg, though it was bitterly hostile to 
Pi ussia and to the cause of German iinitj^, 
was afraid to oppose the almost unanimous 
determination of the people, and the resent¬ 
ment of the Hanoverians against the anne.v- 
atioii of their country to Prussia speedily 
gave W’ay, when war was declared, to 
burning indignation at the proposed in¬ 
vasion of Germany. The arrogance of the 
Due de Gramoiit and the aggression of his 
master at once united the whole German 
people in a determination to defend their 
country against their hereditary enemy. 

The Preiich Emperor had been deceived in 
regard to the number of men in each regi¬ 
ment, their soldierly qualities, the excellence 
of their arms, and the perfection of their 
equipment. When the incompetent War 
Minister, Leboeuf, was asked if the army 
was ready he replied, ‘IMore than ready.’ 
But he w'as wholly devoid of the qualifica¬ 
tions both of a general and an administrator. 
The commissariat broke down at the very 
beginning of the campaign; the artillery 
was deficient in the necessary material. 
The German officers had been carefully 
instructed in the geography of France, 
while even the French staff-officers were 
ignorant of the geography of their own 
country, and Generals wandered about in 
search of the troops whom they were to 
command. The Emperor lingered at Paris 
till nearly the end of July, and when he 
reached the Pihiue he discovered everything 
there in a state of confusion. He found 
the army under officers ' who went to the 
field in carriages, accompanied by cooks 
and prostitutes.’ De Failly, to whom the 
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command of the most important pioviuce 
in France had been entrusted, was in the 
habit of banqueting daily on eight courses 
served on plate. Under such leaders it is 
no wonder that the common soldiers had 
become demoralized and iusiibordiuate. 

The state of the German army pre¬ 
sented a marked contrast to that of their 
antagonists. The war with Austiia had 
shown that the Prussian solclieis were in a 
state of high training, confident in their 
new weapons and organization, perfectly 
disciplined, and actuated by a high pro¬ 
fessional spirit. The German patriots, who 
had long opposed a numerous standing 
army as enormously expensive and danger¬ 
ous to national liberty, had now come to 
regard it as the instrument by which the 
long-cherished vision of G ei man unity could 
be accomplished. Ho pains or expense had 
been spared after the triumphant conclusion 
of the war with Austria to repair any defects 
which had then become manifest in the 
system, and to bring it to perfection, So 
complete were the arrangements made by 
Generals Von Moltke and Von Pioon that 
an army amounting to 500,000 men, of 
whom 60,000 were cavalry, could all be 
collected and equipped by corps at a fort¬ 
night’s notice. 

When war was declared by the Emperor 
of France, on the 15 th of July, everybody 
expected that the French army would at 
once take the field and pass the lihiue; hut 
it proved to be far from fully prepared, 
either in men, material, or stores. It was 
really in cantonments, corps isolated from 
corps, and requiring several days to con¬ 
solidate and combine it. Many of the men 
on the muster rolls were on furlough in 
distant parts of France. The Intendance 
had no stock of provisions to draw upon, 
and was in the greatest straits for means to 
feed the troops as they came up from the 
west. Ammunition for the troops as they 
collected had to be got together fioin distant 
depots. Even the fortresses of Metz and 
Strasbnrg, ‘ the watch-towers on her eastern 
frontier,’ were discovered to have their 
25 
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magazines iiniillecl. In conscc[nence, the 
concentration of troops on the frontier was 
so alow that more than ten days elapsed 
before they were able to commence hostili¬ 
ties. General Moltke was reported to have 
said that unless the Emperor crossed the 
Pihine in a fortnight he would never see it, 
at least as a conq;ueror, and so it proved. 
'As soon as war was declared,’ wrote an 
old veteran officer who was then living at 
Hagenau, ‘ I went to Strashurg, expecting 
to see onr men pass the Ehine into Baden, 
some 40,000 or 50,000 of them. But I 
came back, like a fool, as I -went, for no 
troops crossed. Why, in the time of the 
Great ISTapoleon he ■vv'onld have crossed 
long before these ten days were over with 
150,000 men, and he would have beaten the 
Prussians as they came up, corps after 
corps; and we should have had news of 
him at Berlin, as we did in 1806, instead of 
hearing how the Prussians have invaded us, 
and beaten our armies in detail.’ 

Unfortunately for the Erench, they had 
no General fit to take the command in the 
critical circumstances in which the army 
W'as placed. The Germans seemed at first 
to have iuteuded to wait the attack of the 
invaders on the line of Coblenz and Mainz, 
no doubt in the belief that their enemy 
would cross the Pdiiue into the Palatinate 
before they could reach that river. But 
when, much to their surprise, they found 
that the Erench troops loitered and delayed 
operations, they resolved to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country. While the in¬ 
competent Generals of the Ikencli army 
were wasting their time in wanghng, and 
hesitation, and useless inspections, with 
apparently no definite plan of operations, 
the immense masses of German troops, un¬ 
known to them, w'eve concentrating on the 
railroad junctions near the frontier. On 
the 2ud of August the Erench Emperor 
advanced from Metz across the frontier, and 
hy a cannonade from the neighbouring 
heights compelled a small Prussian detach¬ 
ment to retire from the town of Saarhriick. 
This petty exploit furnished matter for a 


despatch, in which the Emperor informed 
the Empress that the Prince Imperial had 
in this combat received his 'baptism of fire.’ 
But even now the troops remained scattered 
as before, the different divisions too far 
separate to support each other if suddenly 
attacked. Two days later (Thursday, 4th 
August), the storm burst upon them quite 
unexpectedly. General A. Donay was en¬ 
camped at Wissembourg, within two miles 
of the frontier, utterly unconscious that a 
force ten times his own strength was within 
a single day’s march. At early dawn of the 
4th the Crown Prince crossed the Lauter, 
directly in front and on both Hanks of the 
Erench, in resistless force. Douay and his 
men fought gallantly, hut were speedily 
driven back hy the overwhelming numbers 
of their assailants. The General himself 
fell early in the action, and his division 
retreated in great disorder, leaving 600 
prisoners and their camp in the hands of 
the Prussians. 

Marshal MacMahon, who was stationed 
near Strashurg, was still incredulous that 
the enemy had crossed the frontier in great 
force, and having rallied the troops flying 
from Wissembourg, he took up a strong 
and well-chosen position on the lower spurs 
of the Vosges, at Worth, two and a half 
German miles south-west of Wissembourg, 
having 55,000 men under his command. 
Here he was assailed on the evening of the 
5th of August by the Crown Prince, with a 
force of 130,000 men. The Erench fought 
with desperate valour, and held their ground 
for fifteen hours, hut they were at last over¬ 
powered and compelled to give way, leaving 
two standards, six mitrailleuses, thirty guns, 
and about 6000 prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy, besides two railway trains laden 
with provisions, and MacMahon’s carriage, 
with all his baggage and j)apers. Their 
killed and wounded amounted to 10,000 
men. The German loss was about 8000. 
The neglect of discipline, the want of con¬ 
fidence between officers and men, which 
proved so ruinous throughout the war, were 
especially manifested in this encounter. 
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The behaviour of the defeated army was 
peculiarly disgraceful, and turned their 
reverse into a disastrous rout. Their right, 
which wa.s not pressed at all by the enemy 
after they gave way, fled panic-stricken, 
though wholly uiipursued. ISTumhers of 
them, ou horses stolen from their guns and 
trains, rushed pell-mell through Hagpiiau 
towards Strasburg, where 3000 of 'them 
arrived without their arms. MacMahon’s 
centre and left fell into the same shameful 
disorder in their retreat, mid when the 
General, after a cross march through the 
hills, reached Saverne on the following 
evening, only three of his infantry regiments 
had kept their ranks. Of MacMahon’s 
entire corps only 5000 men remained on 
the night of the 6th to retrace their steps, 
broken and dispirited, towards Chalons. 

This was not the only disaster which 
befell the Trench at this time, for on the 
same day the advanced guard of the first 
German army, under General Goben, came 
almost accidentally in contact, near Forhach, 
with the left wing of the French, superior 
to him in force, commanded by General 
Frossard. The French position on the 
steep lull of Spichereu was very strong, and 
the battle, which began shortly after ten 
o’clock in the morning, lasted till nightfall. 
In the end the Germans carried the heights 
by a bayonet charge, and compelled the 
French to retreat, wuth the loss of 2500 
Prisoners and a large store of guns, pro¬ 
visions, and camp eepuipage. The Germans 
made no attempt to follow up their victory; 
but Frossard’s troops, forced off the direct 
road to Metz, succeeded by a hurried and 
circuitous retreat in reaching that fortress. 
The first stage of the war was already over. 
It was impossible to conceal its disastrous 
result. ‘Marshal MacMahon has lost a 
battle. General Frossard, on the Saar, has 
been compelled to fall back. The retreat 
is being effected in good order. All may 
yet he re-established,’ were the almost 
despairing words in \vhich the telegram 
of the Emperor conveyed the tidings to 
Paris. 


The disappointment, rage, and appmehen- 
sion which the bad news excited in the 
capital were very great. Tbe Mini.stry had 
neither ability nor courage to brave the 
storm; and the Legislative body, summoned 
by the Empress in her capacity of Eegcut, 
passed a vote of censure ou them, and they 
immediately resigned. An Imperial Cabinet, 
with General Montaiiban, Count of Palikao, 
at its head, was formed. The command of 
the forces in Paris was entrusted to General 
Trochu, an experienced and able officer who, 
ou account of his opposition to the Imperial 
system, had been allowed to languish for 
active employment on half pay, while in¬ 
capable men had been raised to high rank 
and office for their coiirtiersMp. hlavshal 
Bazaine superseded the incapable Lehoeuf 
in the supreme conduct of the war. The 
Emperor himself now saw clearly that the 
conflict was to end in disgrace and ruin. 
The discoveries which he had made, since 
his arrival at ]\Ietz, of the scandalous cou- 
dueb liotli of soldiers and officers, and liis 
knowledge of the usual hehavioiir of the 
French army under reverses, must have 
prepared his mind for the impiending catas¬ 
trophe. He made no attempt to direct 
the movements of the troops, and both at 
Metz and at Paris affairs were conducted 
as if no Emperor existed. Owing to the 
state of his health he had become physically 
incapable of active exertion. His mind, it 
was alleged, had become gloomy and un¬ 
settled, and he was constantly complaiiihig 
of having been misled and betrayed. 

Bazaine now took up a position before 
Metz, having under his command the four 
corps which had fallen back from the Saar- 
briick frontier, strengthened by a detach¬ 
ment which Marshal Caurohert had brought 
up from Chalons. His forces thus collected 
amounted to about 130,000. On the 13th 
the King of Prussia, who had followed the 
retreating French forces to the Moselle, 
was before him with 250,000 men. On 
the 14th the German vanguard belonging 
to the division under General Steinmetz 
came rrp with the three corps of Decaen, 
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Frossard, and L’Admivault, near Gourcelles, 
wliile they were cros,sing the Moselle. A 
sharp contest ensued, in which both sides 
claimed the victory, hut the result was 
that the French were forced from a slightly 
intrenched position back to tlie cover of 
the outworks of Metz. Fazaine, now grow¬ 
ing anxious for the safety of the Emperor, 
persuaded him to quit the army, and along 
with his son to start for Chalons by Ver¬ 
dun, The emperor succeeded in reaching 
his destination, though he narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the Prussians on 
the Avay thither. 

The greater part of the German forces 
had crossed the Moselle at Pont-iVMousson, 
twenty miles higher up the river than Metz, 
with the view of getting between Fazaine’s 
army and Paris. If the Marshal had been 
fit for his post, and could have trusted his 
troops, he should at once have struck boldly 
at the invading army while thus extended, 
but instead of adopting this course he began 
a retreat to Verdun. On the 16th the head 
of the French column was intercepted by 
the 3rd Prussian Corps at Mars-la-Tour, 
and a bloody battle of twelve hours’ dura¬ 
tion ensued. The Germans admitted a 
loss of 16,000 men; but they succeeded in 
arresting Bazaine’s retreat westward, and 
next day he fell hack to a strong position 
at Gravelotte, where the two roads from 
Verdun to ]\Ietz unite, five miles westward 
of the latter fortress. Pie immediately 
began to strengthen his position, and was 
busy intrenching when he was assailed by 
the enemy on the 18th August, at Eezoii- 
ville. They succeeded in storming his lines 
by direct assault, hut with a loss of life 
almost unparalleled. Several regiments, and 
indeed the whole 3rd Corps, were nearly 
annihilated. But in the end Bazaine was 
fairly shut up within the works around 
Metz. Barracks were immediately con¬ 
structed of timber for the accommodation 
of the besiegers. A telegraph was carried 
round the whole of the investing camp, and 
a railroad was formed at a little distance 
from the works to connect the lines of 


operation. Meanwhile the Crown Piiuce 
had descended the western slopes of the 
Vosges into Lorraine. lie detached his 
Baden contingent to blockade Strashurg 
and to make preparations for an active 
siege, and a portion of his Bavarian troops 
was detached to blockade Bitsebe and Phals- 
bonrg and other hill forts in his rear. The 
Crown Prince had at first intended to 
co-operate with tlie forces under Prince 
Frederick Charles and Steinmelz; hut as 
this was now unnecessary he turned towards 
Paris, supported by a detachment from 
Prince Charles’ army. The King followed 
him, and on the 25th he joined the Crown 
Prince at Bar-le-Duc; but already, three 
days before Ibis, tho French camp at 
Chalons had broken up. 

After his signal defeat at Worth Mac- 
Mahon had retired continuously on Chalons, 
bringing with him the remnant of his army, 
amounting to only 15,000 disheartened men. 
Be Failly had abandoned the frontier in 
haste and retreated to the depot at Chalons. 
So also did Bouay, who came in from Bel¬ 
fort. When these various contingents had 
joined him MacMahon had 80,000 men 
under his command, and ho was promised 
additional reinforcements from Paris where¬ 
with to protect the direct rend to the capital. 
But the new Minister, Palikao, and his 
Council at Paris, from political motives, 
had formed the preposterous imoject of 
ordering MacMahon to make a desperate 
effort to join Bazaine by Sedan and Mont- 
mddy, and thus bringing the united armies 
down on the rear of the Crown Prince, 
to cut him off from his communications 
with the forces under Prince Frederick 
Charles and with Germany. 

The Emperor stated in his i}amphlet of 
Wilhelmshohe that this movement was 
undertaken in opposition to his owm better 
judgment, and in compliance with the 
strongly-expressed opinion of the Eegency 
at Paris. Marshal MacMahon also disap¬ 
proved of the project, hut he had not suffi¬ 
cient resolution to take the responsibility 
of refusing to obey the orders received from 
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the capital. The new Ministers had very 
unwisely led the citizens to expect that 
this movement would be successful, and 
they assured the General that every facility 
was afforded for it by the railroad from 
Mezibres to Tliionville, which should cany 
him stores and more men. The scheme, 
however, never had a chance of success, 
and it was carried out in a way which 
could only terminate in disgraceful failure. 
MacMahou set out from Eethel on the 24th 
of August, but so dilatory were his move¬ 
ments that his army spent seven days in 
marching from Ebeims to Sedan, a distance 
of only fifty miles in a dhect line. The 
German army of the Meuse, 80,000 strong, 
under the Crown Piince of Saxony, blocked 
the passage of the French down that valley, 
and on the 2Gth the Crown Prince of Prus¬ 
sia, having received intelligence of Mac- 
Mahou's movements, turned northwards to 
Grand Pre and Varennes for the purpose 
of intercepting him. Machlahon’s army 
marched in two columns. The left was to 
pass the Meuse at Sedan, the right was to 
march by Beaumont on Mouzon, the next 
passage higher up the river. On the morn¬ 
ing of the SOtli one of De Failly’s divisions 
was shamefully surprised in its camp at 
Beaumont, on the left bank of the Meuse, by 
the Bavarians, and fled in disorder towards 
the river. They were hotly pursued and 
dreadfully cut up before they reached Mou¬ 
zon. DeFaillyhimaelf fell in the action. On 
the same day MacMahon, on the other side 
of the river, was attacked between Mouzon 
and Moulins, six miles from Carignan. After 
a stubborn and protracted resistance, the 
French were driven hack to Vanx and Ca¬ 
rignan, losing twenty-three guns and .3000 
jn'isoners, besides a large nuinher of killed 
and wounded, On the following day some 
severe fighting took place near the village 
of BazeiUes, in which the Prussians had 
again the advantage, and compelled the 
French to fall back upon the little fortress 
of Sedan. 

On the 1st of September was fought the ■ 
great battle of Sedan, which terminated in | 


the complete destruction of the French 
auny. It was drawn up in a semicircle on 
the east of the Meuse, with Sedan as the 
centre. The right rested on the river at 
BazeiUes. The other divisions were sta¬ 
tioned at Givonne, La Chapelle, lUy, and 
Floing, and the left wing was placed on 
the Meuse north of Sedan. The French 
amounted to 110,000 men of all arms, but 
were greatly outnumbered by the Germans, 
who had 220,000 soldiers on the field of 
battle. Tlieir great superiority in numbers 
as well as in spirit emboldened Von Moltke 
to dispense with reserves, and to throw his 
whole army, with the exception of one 
corps, in a vast circle round the French 
position—‘ a tactical performance,’ says a 
military ciitic of the battle, ‘ fully justified 
by the event, but which, against any but 
ill-led and very disheartened troops, should 
have been the ruin of the assailants,’ The 
battle began, amid a den.se fog at an early 
hour in the morning, with the attack of 
the Bavarians on tlie village of BazeiUes. 
They met with a stubborn resistance, which 
lasted tl)e whole day. The village had to 
be taken house by house, and though the 
assailants were in the end successful, they 
lost a much greater number of men than 
the defenders. The King of Prussia, ac¬ 
companied by Von ]\roltke and Bismarck, 
took his station at eight o’clock on a hill 
to the west of Sedan, which commanded a 
complete view of the battle-field. The con¬ 
flict had by tins time become general, and 
though the French fought gallantly, the 
Germans, by dint of their vast numbers 
and superior artillery, gradually gained 
ground. MacMahon, wdio had ridden out 
towards BazeiUes, was severely wounded in 
the thigh, and the command of his army 
was transferred to General'Wimpffeu. Posi¬ 
tion after position was carried, and though 
the deep and wooded ravines hetsveen the 
villages favoured the defence, ‘the fiery 
circle,’ as King 'William wrote to his Queen, 

‘ drew gradually closer round Sedan. The 
violent resistance of the enemy began to 
slacken by degrees, which we could see by 
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the brokeu battalions that were hurriedly 
retreating from the woods and villages.’ 
The retreat of the French in many cases 
became a flight. The infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery nrshed pell-mell into Sedan, where 
all was wild confusion. Waggons and mili¬ 
tary stores blocked up the streets, and 
horses were running masterless among 
struggling crowds of soldiers and citizens. 
The Bavarians, who had by this time over¬ 
come all resistance at Bazeilles, were vigor¬ 
ously attacking Baku, a suburb of the 
town outside the fortifications, and the 
Prussian guns, which had been brought 
forward to the heights that commaud Sedan, 
were throwing shells into the town, which 
was speedily in flames. At this cri.sis 
General Wimpffeu made a determined effort 
to cut his way through the German lines, 
hut only 2000 or 3000 of his demoralized 
and disheartened troops could be induced 
to follow him, and he was obliged to give 
up the hopeless attempt. King William 
Jiow ordered the firing to cease, and sent 
Colonel Von Bronsart, an officer of the 
staff, with a flag of truce, to demand the 
capitulation of the army and the fortress. 
On asking for the Commander-iu-Chief he 
was unexpectedly introduced into the pires- 
ence of the Emperor, who wished to give 
him a letter for the King, but ultimately 
sent it by his Adjutant-General, Eeille. 
The letter was to the following effect;— 
‘PTot having been able to die at the head of 
my troops, it only remains for me to pilace 
my sword in the bands of your Majesty.’ 
The King replied as follow'sEegretting 
the circumstances under which we meet, I 
accept the sword of your Majesty; and 
pray you to name one of your officers pro¬ 
vided with full power to treat for the 
capitulation of the army which has so 
bravely fought under your command.’ 

TText mornmg a capitulation was signed 
by which the whole French army, number¬ 
ing 84:,450 men, surrendered tliemselve; 
prisoners of war. Besides, 28,000 soldiers, 
twenty-eight eagles, and twenty-five pieces 
of artillery were captured in the battle. 


About 15,000 of the French troops had 
been pushed beyond the frontier into Bel¬ 
gium, and liacl laid down their arms in 
accordance with the rules of neutrality. 
About 330 field-pieces, 150 heavy guns, 
seventy mitrailleuses, 10,000 horses, and an 
ijiormons quantity of war material became 
the spoil of the victors. 

The fallen Emperor’s first meeting was 
with Bismarck at an early hour in the 
morning of the 2ud. On the road to the 
quarters of the Prussian Premier at Boii- 
chery, a small village near Sedan, he was met 
by the Count, who conducted him to tlie 
cottage of a handloom weaver, They seated 
themselves on two chairs on the pilot of 
ground in front of the cottage, and discussed 
the exigencies of the crisis. Bismarck intro¬ 
duced the question ol peace, but the Em¬ 
peror replied that he had no power. He 
had siuTendered himself as an individual, 
but he could not make terms, Upon the 
Empress as Regent and her Ministers the 
business of negotiation must devolve. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon an inter¬ 
view between the King of Prussia and his 
captive took place at the ClnUeau of Belle¬ 
vue, near Sedan. After it was over King 
William telegraphed to his Queen;— 

‘What a thrilling moment that of my meeting 
with Napoleon 1 He wa.s cast down, hut dignified. 
I gave him Wilholmshohe, near Oassel, as the 
place where ho will stay. Our mooting took place 
in a small castle in front of the western glacis of 
Sedan. Prom thence I rode through the ranks of 
our army round Sedan. The reception by the 
troops thou mayest imagine. It is indescribable.’ 

Tire Emperor proceeded at once to his 
destination. He passed the Saturday night 
at Bouiller, and went next day by railway 
to Verviers. He did not court, but at the 
same time did not shun, the observation of 
the people, and behaved throughout with 
calmness and self-possession. 

The defeat of the French army at Sedan, 
the most signal and discreditable that ever 
hefel a nation who thought their soldiers 
invincible, and the surrender of a Marshal 
of France with 100,000 men, to say nothing 
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of the capture of the Emperor, were the 
result of the incompetency and negligence 
of the French Generals and the undisci¬ 
plined and demoralized state of the men. 

‘I had observed,’ says Captain Jeanncrod, 
‘ that the number of stragglers rvas enormous, and 
I continually met soldiers who did not know 
where their regiments were. I had seen men and 
ofBeers disabled hy wounds which French soldiers 
of other days would have despised. I had re¬ 
marked how untidy and careless the men were 
allowed to be about tlieir dre.sa and equipments. 
These things, slight, but significant to a military 
eye, bad caused me, no doubt, some misgiving.? as 
to the rapidity of the success we had a right to 
expect. I saw also how prone French officers 
were to avoid the fatigues of long marches and the 
discomfort of bivouacs. I remember how often 
I have traversed the French lines at the dead of 
night and at early dawn, and never hoard a chal¬ 
lenge, never came across a French vidette, never 
have fallen in with a party of scouts. On the 
other hand, I have seen officers spend the time 
that ought to have been given to their men in 
caffe or iu poor village inns. Often even officers 
of the staff seemed to neglect their duties for 
paltry amusements, showing themselves ignorant 
sometimes even of the name of the department in 
which they were, so that I have known a French 
General obliged to ask his way from peasants at 
the meeting of two roads. I struggled long against 
all this kind of evidence, but the end is only too 
clear. Painful it is to me, but I am boimd to 
declare my belief that any further effort France 
may make will only cause useless bloodshed, and 
that a means of escape from her peril must now 
be sought otherwise than by force of arms.’ 

Count Palikao, iii conformity -with the 
usual practice of Erencli rulers, had substi¬ 
tuted for a true account of the events of a 
campaign which had proved so disastrous 
to France a series of encouraging fictions. 
The battles which ended with the retreat 
of Bazaine into Metz were represented as 
brilliant French victories, and during the 
march of Machfahon’s army to relieve the 
Marshal the Legislative Body were assured 
that a splendid victory might be confidently 
expected. When at last the fatal news of 
the capitulation at Sedan reached Paris, it 
became necessary to confess that a disaster 
had occurred; but the full truth was not 
even then disclosed, and the Minister of 
War led the Chambers to believe that only 


40,000 men had surrendered. The truth 
could not he long concealed, however, and 
the presentiment that the abandonment of 
Bazaine would involve a revolution at Paris, 
which had induced the Count to impel 
MacMahon to his desperate adventure, was 
realized without delay. On the 4th of 
September, while the Legislative Body 
were discussing the proposal of M. Thiers 
to appoint a Commission for the govern¬ 
ment and defence of the country, their hall 
was invaded by a mob headed by the Na¬ 
tional Guards on duty at the door. They 
demanded the overthrow of the Imperial 
dynasty and the immediate proclamation of 
a republic. All attempts at restoiing order 
were vain. The greater number of the 
Deputies quitted the Chamber, and the 
ringleaders of the mob, along with tlie 
extreme section of the Legislative Body, 
declared the deposition of the Emperor 
and proclaimed a republic under a Pro¬ 
visional Government, consisting, with the 
exception of M. Thiers, who refused to 
accept office, of the Deputies for Paris. 
General Trochu was appointed President, 
Jules Favre Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Gamhetta Minister of the Interior. 
No resistance was offered; Palikao and his 
colleagues took to flight, the Palace of the 
Tuileries was plundered by the National 
Guards and Mobiles, and tbe Empress, 
threatened by the rabble, robbed by her 
attendants, and deserted by her courtiers, 
with difficulty made her escape to England. 
The republic was proclaimed also at Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and other provincial 
towns. ‘The fickle populace, intoxicated 
with joy at the proclamation of the republic, 
danced like maniacs over the grave of the 
national honour, even while 100,000 French 
soldiers were defiling before tlieir con¬ 
querors, and, like spiteful children, stabbed 
the pictures and broke the busts of the man 
who, whatever might he his faults, had con¬ 
ferred innumerable benefits on Paris.’ 

Thus the Second Empire crumbled into 
dust, without a hand being lifted in its de¬ 
fence. All the familiar instances of fallen 
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greatness 'witli whicli it is customary to 
‘point a moral and adorn a tale’ fall short 
of the sudden and disastrous tennmation of 
the career of the ruler of France. Very 
rarely has any one ever fallen from a posi¬ 
tion so elevated and seemingly so secure to 
a depth of humiliation so abject and ]iro- 
found by a process so speedy and irresistible, 
hlowever criminal the means by which he 
rose to imperial power, or c[uestiouable 
the arts by which he sustained himself 
on the throne, or selfish the objects at 
which he aimed, and indefensible bis con¬ 
duct in pliniging his subjects into that 
war wliich proved so ruinous both to him 
and to them, a fall so sudden and irre¬ 
trievable could not hut excite coimnisera- 
tion. It would not he fair, horvever, to 
throw the whole blame of the war on the 
fallen Emperor. No small share of the 
oblocpry rests on the other party in the con¬ 
test. Their hands rvere not clean. But 
the French people themselves were largely 
to blame for tlie war and its results. The 
lust of conque.st and national aggrandize¬ 
ment manifested by all parties—Orleanists, 
Bouapartists, and Eepublicans of every hue 
—and their insatiable vanity, had for three 
centuries led them to undertake protracted 
and bloody wars, and invasions of Lire 
territory of tlieir neiglibours, and even 
of far-distant nations with -whom they 
had no ground of quarrel. The fallen 
Emperor undoubtedly wms largely respons¬ 
ible for the unjustifiable and sanguinary 
■war with Germany, hut ho could not have 
effected his purpose unless he had been 
supported by the mass of his subjects. His 
object was to streugtheir his tottering 
throne and to give stability to his dynasty, 
as well as to gratify his ambition and 
revenge his diplomatic defeat; and there 
can he no doubt that if lie bad returned 
victorious from the war, and had succeeded 
in extending the frontiers of his king¬ 
dom, he would have been welcomed with 
acclamation by those who after his fall 
loaded him with reproaches. It was to the 
restless vanity and thirst for glory and lust 


of conquest on the part of the people, and 
especially of the Parisians, as much as to 
he pride and ambition of their ruler, that 
this desolating war and its terrible results 
were owing. The guilt rests on them no 
less than on him, and in the result they 
as well as he ‘rewarded evil to them¬ 
selves,’ and were made to 'eat of the fruit 
of their own doings.’ 

It is an act of bare justice to reuiemher 
in his disasters the good Louis Napoleon did 
or attempted to do, and the difficulties he 
had to encounter. It is undeniable that 
under his rule France enjoyed a large 
amount of prosperity. He spent millions 
of money in the country, but quitted it 
a poor man, Paris was indebted to him 
for its reconstruclions and vast improve¬ 
ments. His foreign policy was not dis¬ 
interested or judicious, but to him it was 
mainly owing that Italy is united and free. 
One leading principle of his policy w'as a 
cordial alliance with Biitain, Of all the 
rulers who ever sat on the throne of France 
he w'as our best ally. But as regards his 
own country his government was founded 
in its origin on a combination of force 
and fraud, and was throughout an example 
of right based only upon pOAver. During 
his w’liole reign the French nation was 
really under despotic rule. The Imperial 
Court was tainted with the worst vices of a 
corrupt civilization, and set arr example of 
profuse luxury which was closely copied by 
the whole circle of Ministers and official 
persons. The sjAstei'n which thus prevailed 
was adverse to public honesty and fatal to 
public spirit. On the surface all was gor¬ 
geous, but all beneath was unsound. The 
Emperor was directly responsible for this 
evil influence, and for the corruption whicli 
is the natural fruit of despotism, where tlic 
free and wholesome air of public opinion 
can never penetrate—that corriiption which, 
flowing directly from the throne, permeated 
every department of government and every 
class of society, and Avas one main cause 
of the Emperoi’’s ruin. Having sown tlie 
wind he reaped the whirlwind. 
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The new Government and the Eepublican 
party seem to have cherished the notion 
tliat after the deposition of tlie Emperor, 
who was the responsible promoter of the 
war, the Germans would he willing to 
accept an ample pecuniary indemnity for 
the sacrifices which they had been com¬ 
pelled to make in defence of their country, 
and to conclude an honourable and not 
humiliatiug peace with the French Govern¬ 
ment. Some phrases in one of the pro¬ 
clamations of the King of Prussia were 
interpreted into a statement that he had 
made war, not against France, but against 
the Imperial dynasty. The war, it was 
alleged, was not the war of the French 
jieople—its sins and its disasters alike were 
attributable to the deposed and captive 
Emperor; and now that the invader, who 
had sought to outrage the natioual rights 
and territory of the Germans, was a prisoner 
in their own hands, and disowned by his 
own countrymen, hostilities ought forthwith 
to cease. The Germans, however, were by 
no means disposed to accept the plea which 
sought to exonerate the French people by 
laying all the blame on their ruler. Mag¬ 
nanimity was at no time a characteristic of 
the Prussian sovereigns. Their kingdom 
had been almost entirely made up of pro¬ 
vinces which they had acquired from their 
neighbours by force or fraud. It was not 
at all likely that they would lose such a 
favourable opportunity, wdien Franco lay 
apparently helpless beneath the heel of the 
VOL. IV. 


invader, of making coveted additions to 
their territories. 

The objects at which they aimed w^ere 
speedUy avowed. Bismarck, in a circular- 
letter to the foreign representatives of the 
Prussian Court, declared that— 

‘ The imanimous voice of tlio German Govern¬ 
ments and German people demands that Germany 
shall be protected by better boundaiies than we 
have had hitherto against the dangers and violence 
wc have experienced from all French Governments 
for centuries. As long as France remains in pos¬ 
session of Strasbiirg and Metz, so long is its offen¬ 
sive power strategically stronger than our de¬ 
fensive, so far as all South Germany and FTorth 
Germany on the left bank of the Rhine are con¬ 
cerned. Strasburg in possession of France is a 
gate always wide open for attack on South Ger¬ 
many. In the hands of Germany Strasbiirg and 
Metz obtain a defensive character.’ 

On the other hand, M. Jules Favre, the 
French Foreign Minister, had anticipated 
tliis demand by declaring in a circular 
addressed to the French representatives at 
foreign Courts, ‘We ■will not cede either 
an inch of our territory or a stone of our 
fortresses.’ It -was evident, therefore, that 
the war was to proceed, aud that, as Jules 
Favre said, the King of Prussia was resolved 
‘to give to the world of the iiiueteenth 
century the cruel spectacle of two nations 
destroying one another, and in forgetfulness 
of humanity, reason, and science heaping 
corpse upon corpse and ruin upon ruin.’ 

The approval and sympathy of Britain, 
and indeed of Europe, had up to this period 
26 
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been given to the Germans, who had been 
assailed by the French Emperor when will¬ 
ing to remain at peace with him. Bnt the 
tide of public feeling henceforth ran strong 
against them. In his address to the French 
nation, on crossing the frontier after the 
battles of Spicheren and Forbach, the Prus¬ 
sian King declared that he made war not 
on the French nation, bnt on the French 
army. But now he proclaimed that the 
quarrel of Germany was with France, and 
France alone. Not content with repelling 
the attachs of the invader, and overthrow¬ 
ing his dynasty, he norv resolved to carry 
on a war of conquest against the French 
people. Instead of pressing the contest to 
the last extremity, the victorious monarch, 
as soon as he had rolled hack the tide of 
invasion and taken tlie invader himself 
prisoner, might very well have set a noble 
example for the world to admire and other 
kings to imitate. If he had stayed the 
march of his armies, saying to his conquered 
enemy, ‘You invaded my country; I will 
do yours no such wrong; for the sake of 
humanity no more blood shall he shed, no 
more wars made, no more widows created, 
no more innocent children reduced to or¬ 
phanage, no more happy homes desolated,’ 
he would have wou a nobler place than 
perhaps any king holds in the page of his¬ 
tory. But the King of Prussia thought lit 
to follow a course much more in accordance 
with the traditions and hereditary policy 
of his house, which for centuries has been 
notorious for its grasping ambition, greed, 
selfishness, and perfidy. From lust of con¬ 
quest, thirst for territorial aggrandizement, 
and the desire to humble an ancient enemy, 
he persisted in carrying on a war which in¬ 
flicted the most tremendous losses on his own 
people as well as on his enemies, demoral¬ 
ized his subjects as well as drained his 
country of its best blood, and which turned 
against him the moral feeling of the world. 
‘ Justifying his purpose by a pretext which 
had not even the merit of plausibility. King 
WilUam decreed the continuance of the 
war, with its bloodshed and all its accom¬ 


paniments of unutterable horror, such as 
the burning of Bazeilles and Ablis, for the 
avowed object of uniting to Germany, in 
an enforced and detested bond, populations 
Avlio are enthusiastically French.’* 

Had the invaders foreseen the resistance 
they were to encounter from the capital, it 
is more than doubtful if they would not 
have offered after Sedan terms of peace 
which would have been accepted by the 
French. But the Prussian monarch and 
his Prime Minister seem to have taken 
it for granted that France was helpless 
beneath the iron heel of her enemy, and 
that the capital, almost stripped of regular 
troops, would surrender on the appearance 
of their victorious forces before it. They 
speedily found, however, that in laying 
siege to the city tliey had undertaken an 
enterprise which would tax their skill and 
resources to the uttermost. Paris was de¬ 
termined to resist to the last extremity. 
‘After the forts,’ said M, Jules Favre, ‘we 
have the ramparts, after the ramparts we 
have the barricades,’ and if Paris succumbed 
‘France should avenge her.’ 

Four or five days after the capitulation 
at Sedan the army of the Crown Prince, 
accompanied by the Icing, began an unop¬ 
posed march upon Paris, Hasty measures 
had previously been taken for furnishing 
the city with provisions. The roads and 
railways in the neighbourhood were broken 
up, and all the scattered troops within 
reach were collected to assist in the defence, 
together with large detachments of Mobile 
Guards from the provinces, and with the 

’Tlie feeling of oiir own ination, and indeed of 
all European nations, was well expressed in some 
lines wliioli apiieared at tlic time in tlie Pall Mall 
Gazeite. 

'Oil Bliame upon your colours I bIiuius 
Upon tins Tsunted German nomol 
Wliat If lie dctiU tliQ foremoat liloiv— 

Your olcl hei editary foe 1 

Wliat if Ills lasli uncliastcned hand 

Lifc up the war-flrQ3 in your land— 

Cun all youv pedautB, all your Echools, 

Teach you no newer, hotter ruloa 
Than thus to answer wrong" with wrong? 

To preach the gospel of the strong? 

And to the end peipetuate 
The hitter legacy of hate?’ 
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able-Lodied part of the city populatioD. 
Ou the loth of September General Trochu 
held a grand review of the National Guards 
and Mobiles. Prom 200,000 to 300,000 
men were drawn up for inspection. An or¬ 
der of the day was issued stating that 70,000 
men would be required for daily service on 
the ramparts. The Provisional Government 
determined to remain in Paris after de¬ 
spatching two of their number to establish 
a Supplementary Government at Tours. 
On the 19th the German troops, from 
200,000 to 230,000 in number, took up 
their appointed positions and completed 
the investment of the city. The communi¬ 
cation between Paris and. the rest of Prance 
then ceased. 

Though the supply of able-bodied men 
was amply sufficient to garrison the city, 
there were at first no arras to put into their 
hands, and there was a want of ofBcers 
to organize and train them. They rvere 
especially deficient in field artillery. The 
arming of the motley force under General 
Trochu could, of course, only he gradually 
effected. The guus had to he cast, and the 
horses and gunners trauied, and until this 
was effected sorties in force, ou which the 
defence mainly depended, could not be 
undertaken. Meanwhile the famous forti¬ 
fications of Paris, constructed thirty years 
before, were of great service in keeping the 
besiegers at a distance. They consisted 
first of a continuous rampart more than 
seventy feet wide, faced with a wall or 
scarp thirty feet higli, having a ditch in 
front twenty feet deep, the circuit of which 
measures twenty-four miles. Outside, at 
distances from the ramparts varying from 
one to three or four miles, is a chain of 
fifteen forts, all of perfect construction, the 
smallest being capable of holding 4000 
men. A military critic says— 

‘ The works themselves are models of their kind, 
They are constructed not so much for passive as 
for active defence. The garrison of Paris is 
expected to come out into the open, to use the forts 
as supporting points for its flanks, and by constant 
sallies on a large scale, to render impossible a 


regular siege of any two or three forts. Thus, 
whilst the forts protect the garrison of the town 
from a too near approach of the enemy, the gar¬ 
rison will have to protect the forts from siege 
batteries; it will constantly have to destroy the 
besiegers’ works. Let us add that the distance of 
the forts from the ramparts precludes the possi¬ 
bility of an effective bombardment of the toivn 
until two or thieo, at least, of the forts shall have 
been taken. Let us further add that the forts are 
at the junction of the Seine and the Marne, both 
with extremely winding courses, and with a strong 
range of hills on the most exposed side. The 
north-eastern front offers great natural advantages, 
which have been made the best of in the planning 
of the works.’ 

The only organized army remaining in 
France after the surrender of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was shut in at Metz, under Bazaiue, 
and consisted of 150,000 men, exclusive of 
the regular garrison, and was invested by 
the first and second German armies under 
General Mantenffel and Prince Charles 
Frederick, consisting of about 210,000 men, 
spread over a circumference of twenty- 
seven miles. At Strasbnrg a French garri¬ 
son of 19,000 men was besieged by 70,000 
Germans. Toul, which commanded the 
railroad from Nancy by Chalons and Eper- 
nay to Paris, was garrisoned by 2000 
Mobiles. Verdun, on the Meuse, which 
similarly commanded the direct railroad 
from Metz, passing by Eheims and Sois- 
sons, to Paris, was defended by Mobiles 
and National Guards. Tlfiouville, Longwy, 
Montmddy, and Meziferes, all held French 
garrison,s and prevented the Germans from 
using the railroad passing by these places 
to Piheims and Paris. Toul and Verdun 
were besieged and the other fortresses were 
blockaded. The blockades of Bitsche and 
Phalsbourg were continued; they occupied 
about 18,000 German troops. 

It was commonly believed in Paris that 
the neutral powers would offer their media¬ 
tion, and the British Government would 
willingly have promoted overtures for peace, 
but Bismarck had intimated that Germany 
and France alone must settle the terms of 
a pacification. M. Thiers at this crisis 
undertook to visit the various European 
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Courts, beginning witb London, in the Lope 
of inducing the Governments to interpose 
in behalf of the French people; but -with¬ 
out effect. The Committee of Defence, 
deriving their authority from the mob of 
Paris, had no po-wer to bind the nation to 
perraauent conditions of peace. Their in¬ 
tention was to convene the Electoral Col¬ 
leges all over Eraiiee, in order to choose a 
Constituent Assembly -vrhich could establish 
the government of the couutry on a legal 
basis, Bismarck, who felt fully the diplo¬ 
matic difficulties of the situation, professed 
himself anxious to facilitate the election of 
an Assembly which might represent the 
country; but it was found impracticable to 
arrange the terms of an armistice. In an 
interview with the Erench Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, M. Jules Favie, Bismarck demanded the 
surrender of Toul and Strashurg, and as the 
Constituent Assembly was to meet in Paris, 
‘ he desired to have the forts commanding 
the capital—^Mount Yalerian, for instance.’ 
M. Favre justly remarked,‘that it would 
have been more simple to have asked for 
Paris at once.’ He perempitorily refused 
to comply with the conditions specified, 
though the two fortresses mentioued were on 
the eve of capitulation, and he says, ‘I took 
my leave expressing to him my conviction 
that we should fight as long as we could 
find in Paris an element of resistance.’ 
The French Foreign Minister j'ustly re¬ 
marked that his mission had not been use¬ 
less, since it had stripped Prussia of the 
ambiguity in -which she had hitherto en¬ 
veloped herself. ‘She had declared that 
she only attacked Hapoleon and his soldiers, 
hut respected the nation. How, however, 
when the Emperor has fallen it is the 
nation who are to blame. Eepublican Erance 
is regarded as more hostile than even the 
Emperor to German unity.’ The war 
was therefore to continue, not for defence, 
but for conquest. 

The Mobiles who composed the ganison 
of Toul held out most obstinately, but were 
at last obliged to surrender on the 23rd of 
September. Four days later Strashurg,which 


had suffered terribly from the homhardment 
of the enemy, capitulated after a siege of 
forty-five day.s, anclupwards of 17,OOOFrench- 
men became prisoners of war, and 70,000 
Germans were liberated to take part in the 
operations carried on in other parts of the 
country. Metz still held out, and the chance 
of retrieving the fortunes of the war now 
deqrended mainly on the firmness and 
fidelity of Bazaine; but both were doubt¬ 
ful. Since the proclamation of the Eepuh- 
lic in Paris, instead of confining himself to 
his military-duty, he had taken part in an 
intrigue to bring about the restoration of 
the Imperial dynasty. On the 21st of Oe- 
toher General Boyes arrived at Versailles 
on a confidential rrrission frorrr klarshal 
Bazaine, and about the sarrre time General 
Bourhaki, after an interview with the 
Prussian General, went straight to England 
with a mysterious message to the Empress. 
It afterwards transpired that Bazaine had 
correerted with the Prussiarr Government a 
project of summoning tlie Senate and Legis¬ 
lative Body to meet in some towir in tire 
north of France, under the authority of 
the Empress and the protection of his army, 
to establish a regency on behalf of the 
Prince Imperial, and to negotiate a peace 
which would have been practically dictated 
by Bismarck, This irreposterous plot was 
defeated by the good sense of the Empress, 
who jrrudently declined to have airythiug 
to do at present, either for herself or her son, 
with political comhinntions and intrigues. 

Bazaine, occupying the centre of a circle 
with 150,000 troops, and with every 
strategical advarrtage in his favour, might 
have forced his way out at first if he 
had made a resolute and well-planned 
effort to break through the Prussiarr cordon. 
But he lost the favourable opportrrnity, aud 
his subsequent sallies -were quite ineffective, 
His troops began to be straitened for pro¬ 
visions ; sickness broke out irr the camp; 
a spirit of disconteirt became visible amoug 
his soldiers; disorganization crept into their 
ranks, and they grew spiritless and de¬ 
moralized. At length, on the 27th of 
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October, after a siege of ten -weeks, the 
great fortress of kletz surrendered, -with 
the three Marshals, Bazaine, Canrohert, 
and Lebcenf, -with the veteran General 
Changarnier, and numerous other generals 
and officers, -u’ith 170,000 men, and all 
their weapons, stores, and materials, includ¬ 
ing 2800 guns and 40.000,000 francs. The 
surrender of Metz, which set at liberty 
225,000 men, whose presence was urgently 
required in a different part of the country, 
has been pronounced ‘ the most calamitous 
event for France of this most calamitous 
war.’ It appears certain that if Bazaine 
had held out until the French victory of 
Baccon, just fifteen days longer, which a 
resolute and leal-hearted general -would 
have done, the Germans must have raised 
the siege of Paris. 

Bazaine has been loudly accused of 
treachery, and after the close of the war he 
was brought to trial, found guilty, and con¬ 
demned to death. The sentence rvas com¬ 
muted to imprisonment for life; hut he 
succeeded in making his escape from his 
prison, and has since lived in obscurity. 
He was certainly an inefficient commander, 
quite unfit for the position in which he was 
placed, and he seems to have attempted to 
play a political part for which he was even 
more unfit. A writer who was in Metz 
during the siege says;— 

‘After Sedan and the fall of the Empire, it be¬ 
came evident to all that Marshal Bazaine refused 
to act upon the .aggressive. He would not com¬ 
promise himseh' in any -way—to play a -waiting 
game -was his policy. To this cause alone is due 
the abandonment of a fortress almost impregnable, 
which never fired a shot from its walls, and into 
which no shot ever feU; which sent a-way an army 
“vanquislied by famine” -with six days’ full 
rations; the soldiers, as I myself saw, handing out 
from their fourgons huge portions of bacon to the 
people as they -were led a-way into captivity.’ 

Others, ho-wever, ascribed the capitulation 
to the utter want of discipline among officers 
and men, which had made the army simply 
unmanageable. Ho general, it was said, 
could deliberately betray an army of 173,000 
men to an army of 200,000 if they did not 


want to be betrayed. The officers spent 
their time in discreditable amusements and 
luxury, leaving their soldiers to starve and 
grow mutinous. A military critic remarks: 
—‘The statement of Marshal Bazaine, if 
correct, that when he surrendered lie had 
only 65,000 men available for offensive 
operations, supplies, when collated with the 
numbers comprised in the capitulation, at 
once the strongest condemnation of the 
soldiery and an undeniable excuse for tbeir 
commander.’ 

It had been evident from the first 
that the dehverance of the capital de¬ 
pended on the formation without the 
walls of the city of such an army, 
properly organized, equipped, and pro¬ 
visioned, as -would suffice, in co-operation 
-with the garrison, to compel the besiegers 
to abandon the enterprise. In the provinces 
the military organization of each depart¬ 
ment had been intrusted to the leading 
llepublican journalist of the district, and 
had, in most cases, been very inefficiently 
carried out. The Bed Eepnblicans of Lyons 
and Manseilles scarcely recognized the 
authority of the Committee of Defence, and 
the members of the Supplementary Govern¬ 
ment at Tours were inert and useless. But 
fresh energy was infused into their councils 
by the arrival there, on the 9th of October, 
of the energetic Minister, Gambetta, who 
had made his way out of Paris in a balloon. 
He was received by the people with loud 
acclamations, and at once assumed the post 
of Minister of War. He pushed on with in¬ 
defatigable activity tlie formation of a ne-w 
national army. His irrepressible energy, 
sansuine enthusiasm, and remarkable talent 
for organization infused new and vigorous 
life into the measures adopted to expel the 
invaders from the French soil. He was 
now virtually dictator of France, and flying 
about the country lilte a meteor, he infused 
sucli energy into the defensive measures 
that the formation of three new armies was 
commenced and rapidly effected. Count 
Keratry raised forces in Brittany; Gen¬ 
eral Bourbaki for a time held the chief 
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conimaud in the North, mth his headqmr-' 
ters at Lille; Garibaldi, who sympathized 
strongly with the French people in their 
hour of adversity, rvas associated with 
General Gambier in the Vosges. The main 
army, called the Army of the Loire, con¬ 
sisting of 130,000 men, was placed under 
General D’Aurelle des Paladines, a Crimean 
veteran and a strict disciplinarian, who 
had succeeded in establishing a system of 
trainins! and subordination to which the 
French soldiers had for some years been 
strangers. After a succession of sharp 
contests, Orleans was taken, on the 10th 
of October, by the Bavarians under General 
Von der Tann; but he was compelled to 
evacuate that city on the 10th of Novem¬ 
ber, on the approach of a greatly superior 
force under General L’Aurclle, and took 
up a position at the neighbouring village 
of Coulmiers, covering his line of retreat 
towards Paris. Here he "was attacked by 
the French, and, after an obstinate defence, 
prolonged throughout the day, the Bava¬ 
rians fell back in good order to Toury, 
leaving two guns, a number of provision 
and ammunition waggons, and 1000 pri¬ 
soners in the hands of the French; hut the 
arrival of the Duke of Mecklenburg with 
large reinforcements prevented D’Aurelle 
from following uj) his success. The victory 
of Baccou came iu good time to revive the 
spirit of Paris and of the provinces, which, 
by a long succession of failures, along with 
the capitulation of Metz, )Strasburg, Thion- 
ville, Phalshourg, and ifontmedy, and the 
occupation of Eouen, Amiens, and Orleans, 
had somewhat depressed, thoirgh it had not 
destroyed their confidence iu the possibility 
of ultimate triumph. About the middle of 
November Prince Frederick Charles effected 
his junction with the Bavarians under the 
Luke of Mecldenburg, and assumed the 
chief command of the German army of the 
Loire, now reduced to 90,000 men. General 
L’Aurelle, whose forces were greatly superior 
in numbers to the enemy, constructed large 
intrenchments in the forest north of Or¬ 
leans, which he caused to he armed with 


heavy ship guns brought from the arsenal 
at pLOchefort. His general position was far 
more compact than that of the Germans, 
and availing himself of his superior facili¬ 
ties of concentration, on the 28 th of No¬ 
vember he made a furious attack on the left 
wing of the German army at Beaune-la- 
Ptolaude. After a battle which lasted six 
hours, the French were on the eve of gain¬ 
ing the victory, when Prince Frederick 
Charles came up with reinforcements, just 
in time to prevent the defeat of the Ger¬ 
mans. The French regular troops, and 
especially the Poulifical Zouaves under 
General Charette, fought with conspicuous 
gallantry to open the road to Paris; hut the 
raw levies which formed the bulk of the 
French army were unable to resist the 
steady discipline of the German veterans, 
and were driven back with considerable 
loss. The movement of General L’Aurelle 
had been concerted with General Troohu in 
Paris, who was to malre a grand sortie for 
the purpose of breaking through the iron 
girdle that encompassed the city. His plan 
was to make a real attack against the posi¬ 
tion held by the Wiirtembergers and Saxons 
between Bonueuil and Noisy le Grand, and 
at the same time to make demonstrations 
on the west and sonth-west in order to 
distract the attention of the besiegers. 
Considerable damage was inflicted on the 
German works on the west, and they 
suffered heavy losses from the French 
batteries. The conflicts with the troops of 
Saxony and "Wurtemberg, which lasted over 
three days, were of the most desperate 
character. The villages of Villiers, Cham- 
pigny, and Brie were taken by the French 
and retaken by the Germans; but the 
terrible fire from the forts rendered them 
utterly untenable. The losses of the be¬ 
siegers in these encounters amounted to 
at least 8000 men, which was much greater 
than that of the French. The garrisons 
left by them in the villages which had 
been the occasion of so much slaughter were 
not withdrawn till the evening of the 4th, 
after intelligence had been received that 
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General D'Aurelle had missed Ids blo-w. 
Trochu’s plan was evidently limited to 
effecting a lodgment on the further side of 
the Marne, close to the lines of the be¬ 
siegers, and holding it until the expected 
arrival of the 60,000 French soldiers who 
fought at Beaune. General Trochu entirely 
fulfilled his part of the programme, and it 
is obvious, if General D’Aurelle had been 
equally successful, and had made an attack 
on the rear of the Wurtembergers at the 
same time that the troops who had sallied 
out from Paris under Ducrot assailed them 
in front, that the Germans would have 
been compelled to raise the investment 
of the city. 

Although the French had failed to effect 
the main object of this combined attack, 
they had gained from it very decided ad- 
^•antages, both moral and physical. The 
result of the two days’ fighting had given 
immense encouragement to the garrison 
and population of Paris, from the conviction 
which it produced that they could break 
the investing line whenever they might 
attempt it. Furthermore, two lodgments had 
been effected for ulterior operations, cover¬ 
ing the passage of the river, and on the 
enemy’s side of it, and affording points of 
concentration for large bodies of troops, 
wdthin twenty minutes’ march of the 
enemy’s line. 

On the evening of the 30th FTovember, 
news having been received of the success of 
the great sortie from Paris, it was resolved 
by Gambetta that a general fomvard move¬ 
ment should be made of the Loire Army. 
The 16th and lYtli French Corps, under 
Generals Chauzy and Sonnis, attacked and 
defeated Von der Tann at Patay (December 
16th); but the Duke of Mecklenburg having 
joined the Bavarian commander during the 
night with large reinforcements, the posi¬ 
tions captured by the French on the pre¬ 
vious day were retaken. The Germans 
pressed on, and the French retreated to 
Orleans, which was entered by the invaders 
on the 5th, after a battle which lasted from 
3 p.m. until after dark on the 4th. A part 


of the French army retreated across the 
Loire, but the great mass, dividing into two 
separate armies, commanded respectively, 
upon the dismissal of D’Aurelle, by Generals 
Bourbaki and Chanzy, retreated to the 
south-east aud south-west, on the right 
bank of the river. From the 7th to the 
10th encounters took place between General 
Chanzy and the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
in which both sides claimed the victory. 
Orleans was garrisoned by the Bavarian 
corps of Yon der Tann, which left Ger¬ 
many 30,000 strong and was now reduced 
to 5000 effective men. 

‘That the French armj'- should have been fight¬ 
ing in the open field at all, rvhea we recall the 
helpless condition of France after Sedan, is not a 
little surprising,’ says the military critic already 
quoted, ‘hut that they should have fought within 
thirteen days such battles as Beauue-le-Rolande, 
Patay, Eazoches, Gently, Chevilly, Ohilleure, Or¬ 
leans, and the four battles about Eeangenoy, on 
terms so nearly equal, sometimes superior, against 
the best German troops, effecting their retreat on 
all but one occasion without serious loss or confu¬ 
sion, is little less than a miracle, and reflects the 
highest honour on General D’Aurelle and the sub¬ 
ordinate generals who organized and commanded 
the Army of the Loire.’ 

The movements of the German armies on 
both sides of the Loire compelled the Dele¬ 
gation, with the exception of Gambetta, to 
remove their seat of Government to Bour- 
deaux, and General Chanzy, no longer em¬ 
barrassed by the duty of protecting Tours, 
moved westward, with the purpose of draw¬ 
ing reinforcements from Brittany. The 
Duke of Mecklenburg moved along the 
right hank of the Loire towards Tours, 
which ultimately surrendered after being 
shelled without any notice given, and when 
it was not occupied by troops rvho meant 
to defend it. The Germans, however, found 
the position too distant to he held with ad¬ 
vantage, and it was evacuated immediately 
after it had surrendered. 

■Wliile these events were occurring before 
Paris and on the Loire, General Manteuffel 
was overrunning the northern provinces. 
On the 27th November he defeated the 
French Army of the North in front of 
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Amiens, Uieuce marclied to Eoiien, and 
after exacting from it a fine of 15,000,000 
francs, divided Iris army into three bodies, 
one of rvhioh made a demonstration against 
Havre, rvhile another occupied Dieppe, but 
retired again after two days. A third 
appeared at Evreux and threatened Cher¬ 
bourg, which, however, he prudently did 
not venture to attack. The Ereiich Array 
of the Horth, which rvas in his rear, was 
daily receiving accessions, and by the 23rd 
of December had collected an army of 
60,000 men at Pont de Noyelle, a mile and 
a half to the north-east of Amiens. On that 
day they encountered the army of filan- 
teuffel; the battle lasted for seven hours, and 
both sides claimed the victory. In the east 
General Werder defeated the French at 
Ognon, and took possession of Dijon on the 
29th; but though the Baden division stormed 
the French position at Huits, they suffered 
very severe losses, and immediately after 
Werder evacuated Dijon, which was occu¬ 
pied by Garibaldi, and moved off in a 
north-westerly direction. 

It is now time to say something respect¬ 
ing the manner in which the Germans 
carried on the war. 

It is a recognized right of an. invading 
army to obtain supplies of provisions from 
the inhabitants of the country on paying a 
fair market price for the articles which they 
require; hut the Prussians have always 
been notorious for then rapacity and the 
arbitrary manner in which they made ex¬ 
actions on the people whom they invaded. 
They acted in this way in France, during 
the campaign of 1814, to the great disgust 
of the Duke of Wellington, and also in 
Denmark and Austria in 1866; but they 
carried tbeir system of plunder to the 
highest point dra’ing the war with France 
in 1870. They exacted enormous sums 
from the towns which they seized. Eight 
millions sterling were extorted from Paris; 
Haney had to pay £200,000, Elieims 
£120,000, Chalons £64,000, Bouen £62,500, 
and other places in the same proportion. 
Even in country villages a requisition was 


made of 25 francs (£1) a head, besides ex¬ 
orbitant demands of provisions of all kinds. 
It was their regular practice, in imitation of 
the Greek brigands, to carry off the gentle¬ 
men and clergymen of the neighbourhood 
as hostages for the payment of these arbi¬ 
trarily imposed contributions. 

It was remarked by the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, when denouncing the forced contribu¬ 
tions of the Prussians in 1814, that ‘when 
of&cers were allowed to make requisitions 
for their troops, they soon began to make 
them for themselves, and those who de¬ 
manded provisions to-day would call for 
money to-morrow.’ His Grace had no 
doubt heard stories of the ‘looting’ prac¬ 
tised by the Prussian officers, even of high 
rank, under Bluclier; but the extent to 
which they practised ‘ carryinr/ as a souvenir’ 
(to use their own phrase) the portable pro¬ 
perty of the French in 1870 completely 
casts into the shade their ‘pickings and 
stealings’ in 1814. It was their regular 
habit to strip the houses of the better class 
of every portable article of value. In short, 
the whole body of invaders, from ICing 
William down to the drummer-boy, were 
evidently bent on converting their ‘glorious 
war ’ into a profitable speculation. And it 
must be admitted that to a very considerable 
extent they succeeded in the attainmeut of 
their object. 

Still more disgraceful, however, was their 
wanton destruction of the property which 
they were unable to carry away with them. 
The soldiers destroyed everywhere public 
works and monuments of all kinds without 
the smallest military or even personal ad¬ 
vantage to themselves, in obedience, they 
alleged, to the specific orders of their 
highest officers. 

It bad of late been believed that the 
‘usages of war’ had undergone a favourable 
modificatiou, that the barbarities and cruel¬ 
ties practised in former times were now 
reprobated by the whole civilized world, 
and especially that respect for private pro¬ 
perty and for the personal security of nou- 
combatants had now become part of the 
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international law of Europe. But the man¬ 
ner in whicli the Prussians waged war in 
Prance w'as a return to the worst usages of 
harharous times. 

‘The laws of war,’ says General Hamley, ‘as 
promulgated by the Prussians, may be condensed 
in the case of invasion into the general axiom that 
the population of the invaded country lose their 
lights of property and of personal security, while 
the persons and effects of the invaders become 
absolutely sacred In practice this takes the two 
distinct forms ot the law of requisition and the 
law of penalty for resistance. Every species of 
movable property which any district held by the 
invader contains is subject to the demands of the 
commander of the troops that occupy it. This 
property is liable to be transported to particular 
points by the horses and vehicles of the inhabitants, 
which always form an important item in the booty. 
The penalty for non-eompliauce, or tardy com¬ 
pliance, with a lequisition is a pecuniary fine. 
For the payment of this the chief inhabitants arc 
seised as hostages. The town or village, the in¬ 
habitants of which protect their property, is to be 
burnt. The town or village in which invading 
troops have suffered themselves to be surprised is 
to be burnt. The distiict in which damage is 
done to bridges, roads, or i ail ways, is to be fined 
or devastated. The mhahitaiits who do the damage 
are to be put to death. All these things are they 
not written in tlie orders issued by the Prussian 
chiefs ? and have not these ordeis been punctually 
executed? In ordhiary cases, to confiscate pro¬ 
perty by force, to burn buildings and stores, and 
to put people to death for such reasons as those 
quoted, are acts bearing names which need not 
be mentioned. It is difficult to say why those 
acts should lose tlieir character if committed by 
invaders. And it is to be observed that the en¬ 
forcement of these laws of war is not merely 
the annulling of ordinary law, but the inversion 
of it. For whereas a man in all peaceful countries 
is entitled and encouraged to defend his own pro¬ 
perty and person, while he who assails them does 
so at his own proper risk, in this case defence 
suddenly becomes a crime, to be visited by the 
extremest penalties, and it is the aggressor who is 
to be protected bylaws of extraordinary severity.’ 

The testimony of impartial observers 
leaves no doubt that after the capitula¬ 
tion of Sedan the invaders practised ‘a 
calculated refinement of pillage and ruin 
and general brutality, for the purpose of 
cowing all resistance on the part of the 
French people.’ First of all they made 
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enormous requisitions from the towns, and 
even rural districts, which they enforced 
in the most barbarous and heartless man¬ 
ner. Then they had recourse to the burn¬ 
ing of villages where they liad met with 
unexpected opposition, thus visiting on the 
helpless inhabitants the justifiable acts of 
resistance on the part of Mobiles and 
Franes-Lireurs, rvhich the villagers had no 
power to prevent. 

The details funiislied by eye-wituesses 
of the atrocities peipetrated by tlie invaders 
on old men, women, and children were of 
the most shocking character; farm-houses, 
hamlets, and villages were reduced to ashes 
on pretexts frivolous or false, tlie open 
country behind the Germans being left as 
bare as an Eastern plain after the flight 
of locusts. In the north-eastern depart¬ 
ments, and the districts within fifty miles 
around Paris, on which the scourge of 
war fell most heavily, the whole face of 
the once fertile and beautiful country was 
changed into one vast scene of devasta¬ 
tion and misery. 

‘ Exactly ns the conflagration, driven onwards 
by the wind, sweeps over the great prairies of the 
West—in front is a wide expanse of verdant grass 
enamelled with .summer flowers, behind a black, 
charred, desolate wilderness—so has the fiery tide 
of war passed over the fairest poi tion of the gayest 
coimtry in Europe. The young men have gone, 
ill thousands of cases, never to return. At home 
remain the old men, the women, the children, 
mourning the loss of their sons, their husbands, 
their fathers, or waiting in that terrible uncer¬ 
tainty which is hut despair disguised. The 
wretched peasantry, their little cottages, home¬ 
steads, and outbuildiugs a mass of smouldeiing 
ruins—cattle driven off to feed the invading 
armies—their forage and fodder either eaten up or 
burned—their fields, once trim and smiling, trod¬ 
den under foot by the trampling troops of cavalry 
•vines crushed by the heavy wheels of artillery 
and ammunition waggons—their houses sacked— 
all their stores of food, all articles of domestic use 
and portable furniture ruthlessly seized and carried 
off. Their position may he summed up in the few 
sad words—starvation stares them in the face.’ 

' Shall I not visit for these things ? saith 
the Lord.’ 

The testimony borne at the time by 
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the correspondents of the London jour¬ 
nals fully bears out this description. Mr. 
Bullock, the correspondent of the Daily 
News, says that the burning of Bazeilles 
at the battle of Sedan was an act of ven¬ 
geance 'wreaked 'on victims of 'whose in¬ 
nocence I have been at the utmost pains 
to convince myself.' The details of this 
act of savage cruelty were of the most 
revolting kind. 

‘ Erom the strength of the liouses,’ he says, ‘the 
French troops and a number of Fraucs-tireurs be¬ 
lieved they would he able to hold the place suc¬ 
cessfully against the enemy, and there can be no 
doubt that a desperate contest happened in the 
streets. The Bavarians lost heardly, but it -was 
in a fair fight •with the French soldiers, and the 
massacre of the inhabitants those -udio survive 
declare to have been of the most un-a'arrantable 
ebaraoter. In many of the villages numbers liid 
themselves in the cellars of their houses. M. 
Eobarts, a -w’ealthy brewer, and his servant were 
dragged from the cellar of their house and .shot. 
In another house tivo children, named, Dehaye— 
one six months old, and the other eighteen months 
old—were pitched from the idndotv of their house 
into the street hj the Bavarians, then thrown hack 
again into the house, lohich was set on fire, and 
the children burned, hut their parents escaped. A 
young man, named Eemy, tlm-ty-two years of ago, 
•who had been confined to his bed two years with 
a spinal complaint, was bayoneted and killed as 
he lay on his couch. lu another house a man, 
named Yanchelet, his daughter, his hrother-in-law, 
and his father-in-law were fastened in the cellar 
and burned to death. Their charred remains were 
subsequently buried by some of the neighbours 
wbo had known them. Out of a population of 
nearly 2000 scarcely fifty remain,’ 

‘ No description,’ says an English visitor to the 
place shortly after, ‘ can convey an idea of the 
completeness of the destruction which has fallen 
upon the place. All that can be said is that a 
month ago there was a bright busy village, or 
rather small town, consisting of half-a-dozen 
streets, and numbering nearly 3000 inhabitants— 
a wefi-to-do town, eridently with plenty of good 
shops, cafds, rows of neat and even handsome 
liouses, and every sign of comfort and prosperity. 
Now about one-half of these houses are mere 
blackened shells, -with bulging tottering walls 
the other half are simply represented by heaps o 
rubbish. From one end of the village to the other 
there is nothing remaining that can he called 
house.’ 


This barbarous devastation was the -work 
if the Bavarians, 'wlio made themselves 
lonspicuous in the 'work of rapine and 
destruction. Irritated by their losses and 
die obstinacy of the defenco of the marines, 
diey in revenge burned the place on the 
leads of the inhabitants. 

‘ Beaurepaire,’ says Mr. Bullock, ‘wliicli nine 
days ago was a hamlet containing thirty families, 

3 now a littlo Bazeilles, with a single family 
edging in tho single outhouse that remains. From 
these burned villages the women and littlo chil¬ 
dren were unhoused at the heginniug of winter, be¬ 
sides losing tho hulk of their linen, clothes, and bed 
furniture, whiob was plundered, in the first instance, 
by the German aoldier.s, and then sold by them to 
the Jews and others, who are reported to follo'w 
the camp in waggons.’ 

A Prench pastor—a man of high char¬ 
acter and unimpeachable veracity, writing 
from Drenx to tho Times, describes, in 
thrilling terms, the barbarity with which 
the Germans, acting bnj order, burned the 
village of Cherizy, by sprinkling furniture 
and -wood'-work with a composition of pe¬ 
troleum, which they carried for incendiary 
purposes in revenge for tlieir having been 
repulsed by Francs-tireurs a few days be¬ 
fore in an attack on Drenx;— 

‘ On their way back to Iloudain they sot fire to 
all the detached houses they found ou their way, 
and having reached the hamlet of Meyangdre they 
entered the first farm—a magnificent agricultmal 
establishment, the monumental gate of which at¬ 
tracts the attention of passers by. The farmer, 
terrified by the fate of Cherizy, sought to escape 
it by offering all that he possesacd. The soldiers 
accepted refreshments, but showed none the less 
their sinister intentions of executing the barbarous 
orders they had received. When the farmer saw them 
quietly taking up the matches from tho mantelpiece, 
he entreated them with teai’s, for the sake of Ms 
wife and of his five children, to spare him. Vain 
supplications! useless tears! they went, without 
manifesting either emotion or regret, to set fire to 
the bams full of the products of the year’s peaceful 
labours. I saw from my udndows, in the space of 
three kilometres, four dwellings which reddened 
the sky with their gloomy light. It was a scene 
which filled the mind with an indescribable sad¬ 
ness. I -fftot twenty-seven houra after into 
the hamlet, houses of which were reduced to 
heaps of ruins, 'paving entered the farm once so 
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prosperous, I sa-w in one of the buildings to the 
left an enormous fire, wliicli I perceived on ap¬ 
proaching Tvas consuming the last remains of the 
stores of corn.’ 

Again the same writer— 

‘ The requisitions of the Prussians are without 
measure; they do not leave a village till they have 
carried off everything. So great is the terror they 
inspire that we hear on all sides of suicides; of 
women throwing themselves into wells; of old men 
hanging themselves; of whole families suffocating 
themselves. A great number of people have 
become mad.’ 

Another writer iu the Daily Dews, dating 
from Thiouville, describes the condition of 
Haute Yutz, a neighhouriug village, distin¬ 
guished by its wretched state;— 

‘ It has lost everything. Early in the war the in¬ 
habitants were driven from it by Prussian orders, and 
had to take refuge in the country round. In some 
cases it was only at the point of the bayonet that the 
people were forced to leave their once happy homes. 
In the wars of Napoleon I. this village was burned 
by the Prussians. In the present instance the 
houses were left, hut the people were forbidden to 
touch the potatoes in their fields. In disobedience 
to these orders one mau, Jean Klupp, and two 
children were shot in the fields while trying to get 
some of their own potatoes. By this ruthless act 
seven orphan children have been loft destitute. On 
their return to the village, after the fall of Thion- 
ville, the villagers found every house stripped to 
the hare walls, the furniture, doors, windows, 
and cupboards broken up and burned for firewood 
by the soldiery. Three houses were burned en¬ 
tirely, and the village altogether is in a sad state 
of destitution, 200 souls requiring immediate relief.’ 

Mr. Thomas, writing to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, from Maiiey, near Versailles, on 
8th October, after describing the condition 
of many villages on the road which he 
traversed from Chalons to Versailles, thus 
continues:— 

‘ But things got worse as we proceeded. At the 
village of Boissy St. Leger most of the inhabitants 
had fled. Here the place was entirely sacked, as 
also the town ofVilleneuve St, George close by. 
The wanton destruction is beyond description. 
The soldiers seemed to take a savage delight m 
breaking everything they could not carry away or 
make use of. The horses were accommodated in 
the oafds, and the tables, chairs, cooking utensils, 
and beds carried into the fields for the soldiers 


who were encamped there. All the live stock and 
the contents of the giirdens are taken wholesale 
I went into a very good house about fifteen kilome¬ 
tres fiom Boissy, on the road to Veisaillcs, There 
was not a whole or sound thing iu the house, except 
the piano, which wa.s uninjured. Every cupboard, 
diuwer, and desk had been smashed open, and the 
contents heaped together in endless confu.siou. In 
the bedrooms the contents of the wardrobes were 
lying about, the clothing of the family who in¬ 
habited the house being scattered aU over the 
place. Even the children’s toys weie do.stroyed, 
the chimney and the looking-glasses sharing the 
same fate. At the Chateau of Grois Bois, the 
residence of the Prince of Wagram, I saw an offi¬ 
cer carry off one of the carriages and some harness, 
although he had been entertained by the stewaul 
left in charge of the place. All the horses bad been 
cariied off, as well as the sheep and other animals. 
We stopped for two hours at a very large farm¬ 
house and distillery on the north side of Paris. It 
was in a lamentable condition. Eveiytliiug that 
man could do to destroy the place was done, except 
burning it. Prom the dwelHng-liouse to the dis¬ 
tillery literally everything was smashed and de¬ 
stroyed. In the distillery the machinery was all 
broken up, the wheels and pipes being rendered 
useless, and the staves of the barrels being driven 
in. Tlicie was a pond in the middle of the farm¬ 
yard, and into this the carts and waggons had 
been upset’ 

Tlie conduct of the Prussians in every 
department of this cruel and sanguinary 
war was q^iiite in keeping with these pro¬ 
ceedings. Tours, as we have seen, tvas 
shelled without any notice being given 
to the inhabitants, and when there were 
no troops meaning to defend it. Stras- 
hurg, though inhabited by those whom the 
Germans claimed as brethren, was to a 
great extent, and purposely, battered and 
burned down before any damage whatever 
was done to the ramparts. As soon as a 
conflagration broke out near the cathedra], 
destroying the ancient library with its in- 
e.stimable treasures, a storm of projectiles 
was concentrated on the spot to prevent 
the working of the fire-engines. lauumer- 
oiis instances, as we have seen, villages and 
towns were destroyed, and the inhabitants 
butchered merely because detachments of 
Prussian troops had there been repulsed hy 
Mobiles or regular forces. At hTemours, 
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fov example, a patrol of forty-seven Uhlans 
had c[uartered themselves in an inn \Yithont 
sufficient precautions for their ovn .safety. 
In the night 300 llohiles arrived, and made 
them prisoners after a short resistance. A 
day or two after 5000 Prussians surrounded 
the town, pointed artillery against it, and a 
force of 1200 cavalry and infantry marched 
in, commanding all persons to retire within 
their houses. The anthorities were sum¬ 
moned to hear the sentence—two hours’ 
pillage and the burning of the quarter 
where the affair had taken place, as well 
as the liouse.s of all the members of the 
Committee of Defence. Py urgent entreaties 
the Prussians consented to burn only the 
quarter in which the inn stood; the floors 
were saturated with petroleum, and the 
houses fired with shells. The two railway 
stations and fifteen houses were burned in 
presence of the authorities, who were forced 
to witness the execution, and rmder the 
personal superintendence of the officers, 
whose answer to all appeals for pity and 
mercy w'as that they had sjKcial orders. 
After thoroughly pillaging the house of 
the commandant of the National Guard 
and another fine mansion, they left the 
town, carrying off the llaire and three of 
the chief citizens, rvliom they only sent 
hack on payment of a ransom of 100,000 
francs (£4000).* 

A still more flagrant example of the 
manner in which the Prussians carried on 
warfare in Prance occurred at Nogent-le- 
Pmi, near Chaninont, on the Ilante-Marne. 

‘On tlic Gtli of December a Prussian detach¬ 
ment paid a visit to that town, whicli contained 
3800 inhabitants, to give effect to large requisi¬ 
tion.?. Some Mobiles, who happened to be in the 
neigbbourbood, came up at once to drive them out. 
Next day they came back in force with artillery, 
but 400 Mobiles, who had come from Langres, 

* A similar course was followed during the invasion 
o£ Denmark in 1SG4, A stiuadron of Uhlana were 
surprised during tlie night at a place called Assiii- 
drup by a division of hnzzara (Denmark had no volun¬ 
teers or Eranc-tireurs). In revenge for this purely 
military success, a considerable Prussian force speedily 
came and burned domi the fnim-houses where the 
Uhlans had been quartered. 


barricaded them.sclvos in tlio town, replied to the 
fire, and killed thirty men. The enemy then re¬ 
tired the second time to Chaninont, hut on the 
12th, having learned that the Mobile.? bad evacu¬ 
ated Nogent, which was now left defenceless, they 
returned with artillery to the number of flom 
7000 to 8000 men, and bombarded the town—re¬ 
prisals the more odioms as the place was not 
responsible for tlio legitimate defence maintained 
by regular troops. Presently the Prussian com¬ 
mander, finding petrolemn more expeditious than 
bombs, wliicb, bowever, had done not a little 
harm, ordered his soldiers to enter the dwclliug.s 
and to saturate with this liquid, the houses and 
furniture, even to the mattresses. This unlicavd- 
of order was executed at onco in spite of tlie pio- 
testatiou of the inhabitants, women and children, 
who aftirined, with poiTccl tinth, that they had 
taken no jiart in the contc.st, and had offered no 
resistance. Eighty-eight houses were reduced to 
aslie.s, as well as the large and fine cutlery woiks 
of M. Vitry. All this time shots were fired in 
the streets at the wrotobod iiiluibitauts as they 
fled, and si.x of them wore Itilled. The principal 
citizens wore arrested upon no charge and carried 
oft' to Obaumont. The Adjeul, M. Combos, was 
dragged thitlier through tlie snow on his naked 
feet, his arms bound and his head bare, without 
being allowed to put on bis clothes.' 

‘ Shortly before the cessation of hostilities, the 
railway bridge over the Blouse was blown up by a 
largo detaolnncnt of French cavalry which had 
arrived fiom a distance, and tlio Gorman guard 
wore canied oil' prisoners. Such a brilliimt feat 
called for vengeaneo, hut on whom ? The Ercncli 
cavalry were gone far out of reach, but Fonteiioi 
was close by the broken bridge, and for no reason 
but this a detachment of troops was immediately 
sent from Nancy to destroy tlio village.’ 

But a darker iirdictment remains behind. 
The wholesale execution of Prancs-tirenrs 
has drawn down upon the Germair invaders 
the execration of the whole civilized world. 
Instructions were issued by the Prussian 
military authorities for the guidance of the 
Landsturm, or sedentary militia, in the 
event of Prussia being invaded in 1813. 
Eveiy ahle-bodiecl man not serving with 
either the line or Landwehr was required 
to join the Landsturm battalion of his dis¬ 
trict to assist in that sacred struggle against 
an invader which sanctions every means of 
resistance. ‘The clergy of all denomina¬ 
tions are to be ordered, as soon as the war 
breaks out, to preach insurrection, to paint 
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Freiich oppression in the hlackesb colours, 
to remind the people of the Jews under the 
hlaccabees, and to call upon them to follow 
their example. . . . Every clergyman 

is to administer aii oath to his parishioner 
that they will not surrender any provisions 
arms, &c., to the enemy until compelled hy 
actual force.’ The men of the Landsturm 
were to wear no uniform hut a military 
cap and belt; they were to shoot at their 
enemies from behind hedges, hay-stacks 
and houses; to indict every possible injury 
upon them; and, 'if the enemy should ap¬ 
pear in superior strength, the arms, caps, 
and belts are to he hid, and the men appear 
as simple inhabitants.’ 

But a mode of resisting an invading army 
Avhich was not only lawful hut highly praise- 
M'orthy on the part of the Prussians was 
reckoned an unpardonable crime in the 
Erench people. The Francs-tireurs were 
not guerillas or armed peasants. They all 
wore a uniform—of many different fa.shions, 
indeed, but all distinctly and uneciuivocally 
differing from the dress of the peasantry. 
They were regularly commissioned and 
brigaded; they were attached to the armies 
of the districts in which they operated, and 
if captured could not conceal or chtsavow 
their character. Cut the Prussian military 
authorities seemed to he of opinion that, 
while they had a perfect right to invade 
and conquer France, the attempt of the 
French people to defend their country in 
the only manner left them was an offence 
justly punishable with death. A general 
order for the whole army was published 
forbidding most expressly to bring in the 
Francs-tireiu's as prisoners, and ordering to 
shoot them down hy drum-head court-martial 
wherever they showed themselves. These 
savage orders, worthy of an Attila, were 
carried out in the most ruthless manner, 
and wholesale executions of Frenchmen 
took place where the only offence was that 
they practised against the invaders of their 
country precisely the same means of injury 
and annoyance authoritatively prescribed 
for the guidance of the Prussian people. 


Tlirough the Geneva Convention the neu¬ 
trality and immunity of ambulances, and of 
the attendants engaged in the benevolent 
work of ministering to the wounded and 
sick, were formally recognized by all Euro¬ 
pean Governments. The Germans did not 
disavow the principle with which, previous 
to the war, tliey had expressed their con¬ 
currence, hut they practically repudiated it 
whenever it suited their convenience to do 
so. An example of the heartless manner in 
which in many eases they disregarded the 
claims of humanity took place at Versailles 
itself, the lieadqnarters of the King of 
Prussia. ‘After the fight at Brie and Cham- 
pigny the Dutch ambulance, under M. van 
der IVelcle, was taken possession of by the 
Prussians, the wounded French were thrown 
out on the floor, and the medical attendants 
were obliged to return to Holland writh the 
loss of all their materials.’ 

The atrocities perpetrated by the German 
armies on the Frencli people do not rest on 
the authority of the sniferers or of the corre¬ 
spondents of the English journals; they are 
recorded by their own papers, and some¬ 
times boasted of, though occasionally repro¬ 
bated, by their own journalists. The French 
Government entered its official protest 
against the German mode of warfare; and 
in a circular issued hy Count Chanclordy 
(29th Hovemher, 1870), specified a number 
of the atrocious deeds of the invaders. 
Prince Bismarck, in his very tardy reply, did 
not attempt to dispute the allegations of 
the French Minister, but met tliem by 
countercharges, such as firing on ambu¬ 
lances and ixirhme-ntains. These alleged 
occurrences, however, even if they had 
really taken place, which is more than 
doubtful, were attributable rather to the 
misconduct of individuals than to a system 
of warfare officially adopted. Even with 
regard to this class of offences, the German 
soldiers were at least as blameworthy as 
their opponents, while the atrocities of 
which the invading armies were guilty rvere 
executed in obedience to superior orders. 
In short, the Prussian mode of carrying on 
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hostilities, not only in Prance, but in Den¬ 
mark and Austria, was a leturii to a system 
of ivarfare which was believed to have been 
repudiated Iry the whole of Europe, and 
was worthy of a savage rather than of a 
civilized people. 

The German forces engaged in the siege 
of Paris, thinned by unceasing conflicts, and 
to some extent by exposure and disease, 
had a hard struggle to maintain their lines 
of investment on the one hand, and to repel 
the attacks of the provincial armies on the 
other. Ent it was impossible for them to 
abandon the eontest on which they had 
entered, and their leaders were determined 
to carry it out at whatever cost. Accord¬ 
ingly a new levy of German Landwehr, to 
the amoinrt of 200,000 men, was required 
from Germany; and though the people com¬ 
plained bitterly of the frightful sacrifices 
they wmre called on to make, they had no 
resource but to comply with the demand, 
and the new levies were sent across the 
PJiine about the middle of December. 

Meanwhile Paris, the luxurious city, that 
‘lived deliciously with the great ones of 
the earth,’ where ‘gaud and glitter, vanity, 
frivolity, and vice’ seemed the leading 
characteristics of the inhabitants, showed 
that there were sterling qualities beneath 
them which sustained the people under the 
pressure of an overwhelming crisis. It was 
a startling surprise that a population ‘so 
vast, so various, so excitable,’ whose lower 
classes were so turbulent and ferocious, and 
whose upper classes seemed so thoroughly 
saturated -with frivolity and selfishness, 
should, under the pressure of adversity, 
have proved so patriotic and unselfish. But 
their sacrifices came too late to save the 
city or the country. 

The hopes of deliverance cherished by 
the Parisians depended on the action of 
the three armies of the north, centre, and 
west, which were endeavouring to brealt 
through the lines of the enemies surround¬ 
ing the city, aird earnestly striving to 
force their way to its walls. But though 
their numbers were large, these armies cou- 


listed for tlic most p)ai'L of raw levies who 
had never fired a musket before, aud were 
not able to cope with the well-drilled and 
experienced soldiers of Germany. Imme¬ 
diately before Christmas General Faldherbe 
fought a battle with Manteuffel, iu which 
both sides claimed the victory, but the 
French General was soon after defeated by 
General Goeben. General Clianzj’-, who 
commanded oue portion of the army of the 
Loire, had maintained the struggle vrith 
singular obstinacy, but his raw levies were 
defeated in front of Le Mans (11th Janiiar}", 
18Y1) with a great loss of prisoners. Tlio 
only considerable French army now remain¬ 
ing in the field was marching north-casL- 
ward, under General Bourbaki, in the hope 
of overwhelming General Werder, who w'as 
posted at Ve.soul for the purpose of covering 
the siege of Belfort. 

It is the opinion of military critics that 
if Bourbaki’s march eastward had been as 
ably executed as it was skilfully planned, 
he might have thrown Werder back into 
the valley of the PJiine, and seized upon 
the Paris and Sirasburg llailway. In that 
case it would have been difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, for the Germans to maintain the 
investment of Paris. But he was an incom¬ 
petent commander, and his troops were 
badly equipped and disheartened by a long 
series of misfortunes. His movements were 
so dilatory that it took him five days to 
traverse 20 miles, aud though he had 
130,000 men under his command, while 
Werder had only 40,000, after losing 10,000 
men during the three days’ battle of Bel¬ 
fort, he failed to drive the Germans from 
their position, and gave orders for a retreat. 
Considerable numbers of his troops wore 
intercepted and taken prisoners. Finally, 
forced away from their home communica¬ 
tions, no road remained open to them but 
that into Switzerland, and at the beginning 
of February the remnant of Eourbaki’s 
army, 80,000 in number, crossed the fron¬ 
tier in a state so deplorable as to recall the 
retreat from Moscow, and were disarmed 
by the Swiss militia, while the General 
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liimself ill despair attempted to commit 
■suicide. With the exception of the disor¬ 
ganized bodies of Mobiles, commanded by 
Chanzy and Faidherhe, and of two or three 
remaining garrisons, there was no longer a 
rrench army in existence, and at all points 
the vast outer circle which covered the 
siege of Paris remained impenetrable. 

Meanwhile the frost, W'hieh had set in 
with tremendous severity, had proved ex¬ 
ceedingly trying both to the besiegers and 
the besieged. The German commanders 
had hitherto relied on famine to compel the 
final surrender of the city, but they now 
resolved that the long-threatened bombard¬ 
ment should no longer be delayed. On the 
last day of 1870 the besiegers captured 
Mount Avi’on, which was done with unex¬ 
pected ease, owing to the Prench having 
been taken by surprise. In the course of 
the first w'eek in January Forts hlogent, 
Piosny, and Noisy, on the east side of Paris, 
were silenced by the German batteries, and 
a cannonade was commenced against the 
southern forts. Several sorties were at¬ 
tempted by the French troops hut with¬ 
out success, and at length a final effort was 
made on the 19tli of January to break 
through the hue of the besiegers. It was 
at first successful, and several positions 
were captured, hut in the end the German 
reserves were brought up, and after heavy 
loss these positions were regained, and the 
assailants driven hack into the city. 

Matters were now rapidly approaching a 
crisis in the city. The death-rate was 
steadily increasing. The last week of 1870 
had given a total of nearly 4000 deaths, 
and hy the end of January, 1871, it had 
risen to 4465. Sickness and starvation 
were extending their ravages on all sides; 
the rations of bread were reduced, and 8000 
horses, hitherto spared for the public ser¬ 
vice, were now slaughtered to furnish food 
for the people, many of whom were suffer¬ 
ing great privations. 

After the failure of the sortie on the 19th 
of January, the Provisional Government 
saw at last that their case was hopeless, and 


after some preliminary negotiations, M. 
Jules Favre, on the 28th of January, signed 
the capitulation of Paris, including a general 
suspension of arms, except on the Swiss 
frontier, where at that moment imminent 
ruin was threatening the forces of Pour- 
haki, and the siege of Belfort was being 
pressed to a successful conclusion by 
General IVercler. The terms of the capitu¬ 
lation were that the forts were to he occu¬ 
pied by the German troops, who were also 
to be allowed to enter Paris, and that the 
arms of the garrison were to he surrendered. 
But the National Guard, notwithstanding 
Bismarck’s prudent warning, were per¬ 
mitted, at the request of Jules Favre. to 
retain their arms, for the professed purpose 
of maintaining order. True to their phm- 
dering propensities, the Germans required 
that Paris should pay a contribution of 
200,000,000 francs within a fortnight. The 
definite conclusion of peace was referred to 
an Assembly to he immediately convoked 
at Bordeaux with sovereign powers. 

It had been foreseen that as the surren¬ 
der of Paris would not take place until the 
inhabitants were in imminent danger of 
starvation, prompt measures would require 
to he taken for their relief. Accordingly a 
large subscription had been collected in 
London for this puqaose, and vast trains, 
laden with provisions, had, with the con¬ 
sent of the German commanders, been for¬ 
warded through their lines, even before the 
armistice was signed. As soon as inter¬ 
course with the outer world was restored, 
special trains were despatched clay hy day 
from London with additional supplies of 
flour, rice, biscuit, fish, and fuel, and with 
7000 head of live stock. The distress had 
been greatest in the lower section of the 
middle classes and amongst the tradesmen, 
whose feeling of independence made them 
unwilling to claim a share of the puhhc 
rations, and whose means were insufficient 
to meet the heavy price of provisions. 

Gamhetta, who had for some months 
exercised dictatorial power outside the 
walls of Paris, attempted to repudiate the 
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convention and to continue the war. He 
declared that 'no reactionary or cowardly 
Assembly should be summoned, but one 
which should he ready for anything rather 
than assist at the assassination of France,’ 
and he issued a decree which purported to 
disqualify for a seat in the Assembly all 
members of the families that had hereto¬ 
fore reigned in France, and any person 
who had held office under the late Empire. 
But the Government of the National De¬ 
fence declared this decree null and void, 
and on the arrival of some of its mem¬ 
bers at Bordeaux Gambetta immediately 
resigned his office. 

The elections throughout France took 
place on the 8th of February. The candi¬ 
dates were connected with all the parties in 
France—Legitimists, Imperialists, Orlean- 
ists, and Eepublicans of every hue. But 
though Paris and other large towns returned 
a number of candidates of an advanced 
Eadical type, such as Louis Blanc, Victor 
Hugo, Gambetta, and Hochefort, the great 
majority of those elected were of compara¬ 
tively moderate and Conservative opinions. 
M. Thiers was returned for twenty out of 
the eighty-six departments, a decisive proof 
that he was regarded at this juncture by 
the great mass of his fellow-countrymen 
as the statesman who was most likely to 
extricate France from its overwhelming 
difBculties. 

On the IStli of February the Assembly 
met at Bordeaux and appointed hi, Grevy 
as its president. The Government of De¬ 
fence then resigned their powers into its 
hands, and the Assembly unanimously re¬ 
solved to appoint M. Thiers, as the most 
eminent of living Frenchmen, the head of 
the Executive Administration. He imme¬ 
diately selected M. Dufaure, Jules Favre, 
Jules Simon, and other public men of a 
similar stamp, to constitute his hliiiistry; 
and he had the shrewdness to associate with 
himself a Council of the Assembly, that it 
might share the responsibility of a peace 
which was certain to be unpalatable. The 
preliminaries of peace W'ere signed at Ver¬ 
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sailles on the 2GLh of Eebruaiy, on the con¬ 
ditions imposed and inexorably insisted on 
by the conquerors. The province of Alsace, 
with the exception of Belfort and its environs 
and Metz, with the part of Lorraine which 
lies between that fortress and the former 
frontier, were ceded to Germany. A pe¬ 
cuniary compensation of five milliards of 
francs, or £200,000,000, was also extorted, 
to be paid by instalments ranging over 
three years. As security for the payment 
of this enormous sura, the German forces 
were to occupy, at the expense of France, 
the greater pari of the territory which they 
had oveiTun, hut the departments were to 
be successively evacnated in a specified 
order, a,s the instalments were paid. As 
the continuance of tlie war was simply im- 
pos,sible, the French negotiators had no 
alternative hut to accept these terms, in¬ 
tolerably hard though they certainly were, 
and the Bordeaux Assembly approved 
them by a majority of five to one. 

It bad been stipulated by a separate con¬ 
vention that the Germans were to occupy 
a certain portion of the French capital as a 
sign and symbol of their triumph, and on 
the 1st of March 30,000 of their troops 
marched down the Champs Elysees, and 
bivouacked in the Place de la Concorde and 
the gardens of the Tuilerie.s. The Parisian 
autliorities took all possible precautions to 
prevent a collision between the iuliabitants 
and their conquerors. A cordon of troops 
Avas posted round the whole quarter which 
the latter occupied, and the Germans found 
there only silence and emptiness. It was a 
great relief to the authorities on both sides 
when the invaders were safely beyond the 
boundaries of the city without any collision 
or mischief done. 

The severity of the conditions of peace 
exacted from France excited strong disap¬ 
probation throughout Europe, and especially 
in Britain. Great popular meetings were 
held in London and in several provincial 
towns to express sympathy with the French 
people under the cruel treatment which 
they had received at the hands of the Prus- 
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siaiis. Special indiguation ivas expressed 
at the forcible severance of Alsace and 
Lorraine from France, in spite of the pro¬ 
tests and entreaties of the entire population 
of the.se prordnces. The pretexts which 
Lismarch put fortii to justify this violation 
of tlie rights of the people were contemptu¬ 
ously scouted by all unprejudiced and can¬ 
did observers. It was simp)ly absurd to 
suppose, after what had taken place, that 
Germany needed any protection against a 
French invasion, and if, as Bismarck alleged, 
the possession of Metz and Strasburg 
afforded peculiar facilities for aggressions 
on South German territories, that danger 
could have been completely averted by dis¬ 
mantling these fortresses. But the posses¬ 
sion of the.se provinces had long been 
coveted by Prussia, and on the downfall of 
Kapoleon in 1815 her leading statesmen 
addressed a memorial to the Allied Powers 
at Paris, advocating the policy of seizing 
Alsace and Lorraine, in order to afford ter¬ 
ritorial ‘securities’ against future French 
aggressions. Great Britain and Patssia, how¬ 
ever, peremptorily refused to permit this 
spoliation. The Duke of Wellington, with 
hi.s nsual sagacity, set forth the grounds on 
which good policy would prevent the Allied 
Powers from insisting on territorial cessions 
such as would prolong the war-feeling 
among the French people. If such de¬ 
mands, he said, were enforced on the sove¬ 
reign and people of France, ‘there is no 
statesman who would venture to recom¬ 


mend to his sovereign to consider himself 
at peace, and to place his armies upon a 
peace establishment. JFe must, on the con¬ 
trary, if we take this large cession, consider 
the o'perations of v:ar as deferred till France 
shall find a suitahlc opportunity of endea¬ 
vouring to regain lohat she has lost, and after 
having wmsted our resources in the main¬ 
tenance of overgrown military establish¬ 
ments in time of peace, we shall find how 
little useful the cessions we shall have 
acquired will he against a national effort to 
regain them.’ 

Bismarck, however, instead of following 
the moderate and judicious policy recoin- 
mended by Wellington, chose rather to act 
on the maxim of Machiavelli, to crush those 
whom yon cannot conciliate. Believing, as 
he said, that France would never forgive 
her defeat and the injuries inflicted on her 
in the war with Germany, he resolved to 
disable her to the utmost extent possible. 
He speedily discovered, as he was com¬ 
pelled to admit, that this work had only 
been half done—that France possessed a 
wonderful power of recovery, which in no 
long time completely effaced all traces of 
the ravages of the war; while, on the other 
hand, Germany has left behind her in 
France a legacy of hatred and a thirst for 
revenge, which has compelled her rulers to 
impose intolerable burdens on their sub¬ 
jects in order to maintain, during peace, 
armaments and military preparations on 
the most gigantic scale. 
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Tlio Eetl lieiiublicnns—^Theii Plots dming tlie Siege—Mismonogeinont on the paifc of tlio Authoiities—Miiidoi of Goiicials 
leeomte ami '1 Lomas—Liillioi and Assi leadeis of the InsuiicoLion—Iinfficiency of tlio Govoininenfc—The Communal 
Plections—Ontbicak of the Communists—Then Ccntial Committeo—Failmo of Negotiations—Impolitic Conduct of 
SI. Thiers—Conimencement of Hostilities—^Bombaidinent of the City—Dissensions among tiic Communist Leadeis—. 
Their Enfoicement of Conscnption—Gaptiiio of the Foits—Entiy of tlio Besicgeis into Paii.s—Bmmng of the Public 
Buildings hy the Eeds—Mnidci of the Hostages—Tho rdtioleuses-Conduct of the Communist Leadeis—Fiightful 
Slaughter of the Insuigents—Punisliment of tho Eingleadcis—P.v)ment of the Geiinan Indemnity—Wlthdi.nval of the 
Invading Amij—The King of Pinssia made Empeioi of Gcinmny—Effect of tho Will on tho Iiitoiohta of his Gountiy 
—rinancml Difiiculties—The Fallc Laws—Bismaiek’s Sociiil and Economical Policy—Socialism—Dishoiioniatile 
Ticatmciit of tho King of Hinovei—Gouuption and Piosccution of the Press—Bismaiok’s Foicign Policy—His 
Attempt to pick a Quaiiel with Fi-aiioo—Piessmo of the Militaiy System on the Ecsouiccs of tho Coiuitiy. 

Xo sooner had Paris been freed from its Eelix Pyat was justly accused by his asso- 
foreign enemy than it was called on to elates of having passed his life ' in stirring 
encounter a more destructive adversary up revolutionary fires, and then skulldug 
within its own walls. There had long been off to leave his friends to brave the danger 
a band of Bed Eepublicans in the French and consequences of the conflagration.’ 
capital, the enemies of law, order, and jjio- Under the leadership of these ‘professors 
perty; and during the four long months of of revolution,’repeated abortive plots against 
tlie siege, when Paris, to use the coarse and the Government were formed, and after tlie 
cynical expression of Bismarck, was ‘ frying surrender of Metz a soiious outbreak took 
in its own gravy,’ they made repeated at- pilace, accompanied by a demand for the 
tempts to obtain the command of tho city. Commune. A mob of 5000 or 6000 Na- 
But throughout that terrible period, when tioual Guards took possession of the H6tel 
the resignation, self-sacrifice, and endurance de Tille and made prisoners of the Goveru- 
evinced by the inhabitants surprised alike nient. Through a well managed stratagem, 
their friends and their foes, the patriotism the building was recaptured by Trochu’s 
and regard for order shown by the immense party without bloodshed. The General 
majority of the inliahitauts repressed the now appealed to the citizens in support of 
insurrectionary projects of the turbulent his authority, and the result was an over¬ 
faction of the Communists. The chief whelming vote of confidence in his favour, 
strength of this party lay among the white The Communists numbered only 54.000, 
blouses of Belleville, led by Elourens, Pyat, while 340,000 votes were given for the 
and Blanqui, Elourens was the son of the Government, After this signal defeat the 
celebrated physiologist, who was at one Eed Eepublicans made no further attempt to 
time secretary of the Academy of Sciences, overturn the Committee of ETational Defence 
He was a young man of decided ability and until the 22nd of January, 18Y1. On that 
great scientific attainments, hut reckless and day an insurrection took place in the streets, 
chimerical, a mere fanatical revolutionist, and a good many lives were lost, 
who wished to overturn existing social insti- The intimation made on the 28th, that 
tutions from their very foundation. Asso- negotiations were being entered into for a 
mated -with him ivas Delescluze, a man capitulation caused prodigious excitement, 
well advanced in life—a grim, austere which was greatly increased next day when 
ascetic, who had had experience of nearly all the terms were made known. The elections 
the prisons of Erance and its colonies, and followed, and it was soon discovered that 
sacrificed^ everything in life to the pur- a large proportion of the members of the 
suit of Hs own visionary political ideal. Assembly were Imperialists and Eoyalists. 
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The Communists ivere iufuiiated almost 
to madness. The Committee of National 
Defence, notwithstanding the warnings they 
had received that revolutionary elements 
Avere smouldering in the city, were so in¬ 
fatuated as to stipulate, on the surrender 
of the city, for the retention of their arms 
hy the National Guard, "who were in con¬ 
sequence furnished wdth the means of an 
insurrection against the Government. 

General d’Aurelle des Paladines, a strict 
disciplinaiiauj was appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the National Guard; but his 
authority wcis disregarded by the battalions 
composed of the working classes, rvho had 
taken possession of the guns on the heights 
of Montmartre, as well as of a large park of 
fine bronze cannon in the Place Wagram 
(the product of a patriotic subscription of the 
National Guard) in order to save it from the 
Germans. After a fortnight spent in nego¬ 
tiation with the revolutionists, a detachment 
of regular troops rvas, on the 18th of March, 
ordered to take possession of the guns. At 
four o’clock that morning strong detach¬ 
ments of cavalry and infantry, commanded 
hy Generals Vinoy and Lecomte, sur¬ 
rounded the heights of Montmartre and 
disarmed the sentinels who guarded the 
contested pieces. But the oflicers in com¬ 
mand had most culpably neglected to pro¬ 
vide horses for the conveyance of the guns 
from the place, and in the course of two 
hours a body of the National Guard as¬ 
sembled to prevent their removal. A captain 
of Chasseurs, who ordered his men to fire 
upon the National Guard, rvas shot dead, 
and his men, when commanded to fire, de¬ 
serted to the insurgents, shouting ‘Vive la 
Piepublique.’ General Lecomte rvas carried 
off a prisoner. The attempt to seize the 
guns Avas noAv Avholly frustrated. General 
Vinoy, who had planned it, retreated with 
his troops into the interior of Paris. General 
Thomas, formerly commander-in-chief of 
the National Guard, Avas discovered in 
plain clothes among the spectators of these 
proceedings, and Avas immediately taken to 
the house Avhere General Lecomte AA’as 


confined. After a mock trial the two 
generals Avere dragged out into the garden 
of the house, and brutally murdered hy the 
armed rabble. 

The neAvs of the assassination of the two 
generals sent a thrill of horror through the 
cajpital, but no steps were taken to punish 
the assassins. Pncertain of the fidehty of 
the army, the Goveriiineut AA'as for the time 
reduced to inaction. On the evening of the 
18th the insurgents took possession of tlie 
Hotel de Ville, the Ministry of Justice, and 
the military headquarters in the Place Ven- 
dome, and began to erect barricades in all 
directions. No one seemed to know Avho the 
men AA'ere that had thus taken possession of 
the capital, and whomthebattalions of Mont¬ 
martre and BelleAulle implicitly obeyed. 
It afterAvards transpired that Lullier and 
Assi AA'ere the principal leaders in bringing 
about this movement. The former was a 
erack-hraiued naval officer, whose violent 
conduct, reckless courage, and poAver of 
speech, had given him great influence over 
the populace. He quarrelled with the Cen¬ 
tral Committee, of Avhose views he did not 
approve, and they had him arrested and shut 
up at Mazas. He made his escape, however, 
from prison, and at the time of its over- 
thrOAv he was in secret correspondence with 
M. Thiers, haAuiig engaged himself to sweep 
away the Commune Assi Avas a person of 
a different stamp. He was a hard-headed, 
resolute artisan, the ringleader of the famous 
strike at the Oreuzot Ironworks in 1870, 
and a leading spirit of the ‘ International 
Working Men’s Association.’ The object of 
that notorious society Avas direct legislation 
by the people, the abolition of the law of 
inheritance, and the holding of land in com¬ 
mon as collective property. Some of its 
leading members publicly declared that it 
aimed at the overthrow of all religion, the 
substitution of science for revelation, of 
human justice for divine justice, and the 
suppression of marriage. Assi’s colleagues 
speedily became jealous of his influence, 
and under the pretext that he was in secret 
con-espondence with M, Picard, they put 
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]iim in prison, &o that cnrionsly enough the 
two men who mainly broiiglit about the 
revolution had little or nothing to do with 
its ultimate direction. 

The Assembly had found it necessary 
to remove from Bordeaux, where it was 
diffieiilt if not impossible to cany on the 
Government of the country. They could 
not, however, venture to remain in Paris, 
as General Vinoy said he would not answer 
for the fidelity of his troops, and they 
resolved to hold their meetings at Ver¬ 
sailles. If the Government had acted 
with promptitude at this critical moment 
tlie insiinection might have been sup¬ 
pressed at once. The supporter of the 
Commune did not muster more than 
50,000. The National Guards of the more 
orderly districts kept theh ground, and 
showed a determination to put down an¬ 
archy and violence. The great body of the 
inhabitants displayed an excellent spirit. 
It was expres.sly stated that in less than 
three days 110,000 citizens, and the hi-ave 
young men of the schools of Law and 
Medicine, had rallied to the flag of tlie 
Government elected hy imiversal suffrage. 
But while the party of order was thus 
taking prompt measures for the protection 
of the lives and property of the citizens, 
the Assembly at Versailles was in a state 
of confusion and uproar, acting vmder an 
unreasoning hatred of the capital, involving 
the insurgents and the loyal inhabitants in 
one common condemnation. Tlie only action 
taken by the Government was to remove 
General d’Aurelle from the command of the 
National Guard, and to appoint Admiral 
Saisset in his place. This choice was 
quite inexplicable, and proved most un¬ 
fortunate. The Admiral was a simple- 
minded sailor, ignorant of the world, desti¬ 
tute of political experience and tact, and 
totally unfit for tlie duty intrusted to him. 
He seems to have lost his head, and doins 
nothing that he ought to have done, he 
disappeared from view for some days alto¬ 
gether, and finally made Lis escape to 
Versailles in disguise and on foot. 


The Central Committee had appointed 
the Communal elections to take place on 
the 22iid of March. The whole of the jour¬ 
nals of Paris of auy consideration, without 
distinction, protested on the 21st against 
the elections being held on the 22nd, at 
the dictation of the Hfitel de Ville; but 
neither the Government nor the Assembly 
took the slightest notice of this powerful 
manifestation of opinion, though the in¬ 
surgents were so far influenced by it that 
they delayed the elections till the 2Gfcli. 

The party of order mado a demonstration 
on the evening of the 2Lst, and two or three 
thousand strong, but without arms, they 
paraded the boulevards in procession, crying, 
‘ Five I’crdre!’ ‘ Five TAmmlUe Nulionak!' 
‘Five la Bepihliqiic!’ On the next day a 
vast body, apparently iiuarined, though it 
afterwaids appeared that a considerable 
number carried revolvers and poniards, de¬ 
scended the boulevards in the same way, 
and marched to the Place Veiidtime, where 
the insurgents had bnrvioadecl themselves. 
The front ranks on both sides got mixed up 
together, there was a great deal of shout¬ 
ing, and it is alleged that the Coinraunists 
showed signs of yielding, and of an inclina¬ 
tion to fraternize with the men of order. 
At this critical moment an insurgent officer 
in command gave orders to fire. Volley 
succeeded volley, numbers were killed or 
wounded, and the crowd fled in disorder. 

Civil war was now imminent. The loyal 
and peaceable National Guard took up arms 
and prepared to resist the aggressions of 
the Communists. An influential deputation 
went to Versailles to ask for the assistance 
of only five or six thousand men to support 
the party of order in their defence of the 
city, but without effect. They wore told 
that it would be better for the National 
Guard to establish order by their own un- 
aided exertions. 

The Communal elections took place on 
the 26th, and as the middle classes gen¬ 
erally abstained from voting, the Beds 
obtained an easy victory. The Central 
Committee now formally abdicated its 
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fiuictions. A provisional form of constitu 
tioii was adopted. Mne committees wer 
elected to preside over the nine differeu 
departments of the Government. Thesi 
committees elected delegates to act as thi 
ministerial body of the Commune. Tin 
notorious adveutmer Cluseret was ap¬ 
pointed Delegate of War, Jourde of Fin 
ance, Viard of Subsistence, Paschal Groussei 
of Foreign Affairs, Protot of Justice, Eaou 
Pdgault of General Safety, Leo Pranckel o 
Labour and Exchange, Andrieu of Publi 
Works, with a committee of five member, 
to assist each of the delegate ministers. In 
a short time considerable changes tool 
place in this extemporized constitution. A 
committee of the National Guard, affecting 
to derive its authority from military elec¬ 
tion, and a self-elected Committee of Public 
Safety, divided the functions of govern¬ 
ment with the municipality. A jxmto, 
called the Central Committee, representing 
more especially the International, contin¬ 
ually meddled with the operations of the 
other committee under the pretence of be¬ 
ing the family council of the National 
Guard. The members changed as often as 
the forms, disunion and jealousy speedily 
arose among them, and one after another 
of tlie very leaders of the insurrection were 
sent to Mazas. 

The Commune, without dictating to 
France, claimed to be supreme in Paris, 
which was to be a free city in a free state, 
to enjoy its own laws, its own executive, 
its own police j there was to be no army 
but the National Guard, which was to elect 
its own officers. The other large towns of 
France were to be organized after a similar 
fashion. The Committee issued a long list 
of decrees, some of them unjust, some of 
t])em absurd and impracticable, and most 
of them were habitually violated by the 
leaders of the Commune themselves. 

‘ One of the avowed objects of the insurrection 
was that the National Guard should elect the 
whole of its own officers, including the Comman- 
der-in-Ohief. Yet Eudes, Duval, Bergeret, Olu- 
seret, Eossel, and Dombrowski were appointed and 


removed one after the other as despotically as if 
they had been fighting for the Czar of all the 
Eassias. The Commune proclaimed the inviola¬ 
bility of personal liberty, liberty of conscieiiee, 
and liberty of labour, while they filled their pri¬ 
sons with arbitrary arrests, slmt up the churches, 
and constrained workmen, by fear of execution, to 
leave their workshops and shoulder the musket. 
Tliey invited free manifestation of opinion, while 
all public meetings hut those they chose to author¬ 
ize W'ere forbidden by fear of a fusillade, and all 
newspapers but tbeir own were suppressed. They 
announced the end of militarism and functionar- 
ism, and Paris was turned into a camp ruled by 
military law, although the state of siege was 
nominally abolished.’ 

The symptoms of a desperate struggle 
impending were now apparent, and tire 
general uneasiness and suspense of the in¬ 
habitants showed that every one rvas a^vare 
of its character and dreaded its result. Few 
carriages were to he seen on the streets or 
boulevards, and tbe cafes and restaurants 
■were deserted. During the last days of 
March not less than 160,000 inhabitants 
quitted the capital, and those who remained 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to keep 
quiet and out of sight. The chiefs of the 
Commune were never wearied ringing the 
changes on the prodigality of the Second 
Empire, hut the number of pensions 
wliich they voted to the widow's and rela¬ 
tives of soldiers was enormous, and they 
■were by no means restricted to lawful 
widows or legitimate children. 

Various projects of conciliation were set 
on foot by those who ■^vere anxious to 
terminate this inhuman strife and to avoid 
the horrors of civil war. But the Com- 
naune repudiated the authoiity of the 
Assembly, and declared that, having been 
elected for the special purpose of making 
peace, it ought to have been dissolved when 
that puiqrose was served. They demanded 
that whenever the rival jmiadictions came 
into collision the Council should supersede 
the Assembly. They also claimed to take 
possession of the Bank, and to control the 
finances. On the other hand, the Assembly 
.nd the Government regarded the Com¬ 
mune as a set of criminals with whom they 
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coiild make no terms. ISTotliing would 
suffice but absolute and unconditional sub¬ 
mission. Delegates were deputed by the 
municipal council of Lyons to visit Paris 
and l^ersaiUes, and to use their utmost 
efforts to bring about a reconciliation; but 
they failed to make any impression upon 
the Commune, who doggedly refused to 
recognize the sovereignty of the Assembly. 
They were willing that the Commune should 
dissolve if the Assembly would also dis¬ 
solve. On the other hand, hi Thiers could 
not be induced to give his consent to the 
restoration of the full municipal franchises 
of Paris, which it was believed would have 
greatly promoted the work of conciliation. 
The delegates pointed out to him that ‘ the 
extreme centrahzation to which France had 
keen subjected had enervated the public 
spirit of the country, and was, in fact, the 
cause in great part of their recent cala¬ 
mities.’ But on this point they found him 
immovable. So resolute was he in carrying 
out his ruinous policy of centralization, 
that when the Assembly, in a rare moment 
of good sense and moderation, voted that 
every town in Fiance should elect its own 
mayor, HI Thiers couijielled them, by a 
tlireat of resignation, to rescind the vole. 
Meanwhile the Government were collecting 
troops at Versailles with all possible expe¬ 
dition, for they had resolved not to com¬ 
mence operations against Paris until a 
sufficient force had been formed of released 
prisoners of war returned from Germany. 

The first movement took place on the 
2nd of April, when a corps of 10,000 men 
retook the Bridge of hTeuilly, and drove the 
Communists into the city. Next day a 
body of the insurgent National Guard, 
100,000 strong, marched out of Paris under 
Gustave, Flourens, Eergeret, and Duval. 
The right wing, under Bergeret, wavered 
and dispersed at the approach of a body of 
troops under General Vinoy. A division of 
15,000 men, under Flourens, was defeated, 
and their leader was killeffi Duval was 
captured, and as he was being led off to 
Versailles in company with other prisoners. 


General Vinoy passed by, and observing 
from Duval’s uniform that he was an officer, 
ordered him to be immediately shot. 

Marshal MacMahon had by this time 
arrived at Versailles, and at the request of 
M. Tliiens he assumed, on the 8th of March, 
the command of the forces under the Na¬ 
tional Assembly. The returned soldiers, 
who had been prisoners in Germany, were 
steadily pouring into France day by day. 
M. Thiers resolved, however, that he would 
not permit an advance against Paris until 
he had collected a sufficient array to make 
success certain. Military operations were 
therefore delayed for several weeks. Dom- 
browski, a daring and reckless Polish sol¬ 
dier of fortune, was appointed by Clnseret 
commandant of Paris, and resolutely en¬ 
countered the assaults of the besiegers. The 
bombardment of the city commenced about 
the end of April, and was carried on with 
great vigour and effect. By the end of the 
first week in May no less than 128 batteries 
were in action against the besieged city. 
Fort after fort was captured, and it was 
evident that the insurgents could not much 
longer hold out against the besiegers. They 
were now indeed in a state of utter disor¬ 
ganization, Mutual suspicion and distrust 
had broken out among their leaders, and 
their jealousy aud personal vanity involved 
them in incessant disputes and quarrels. 
‘ It is neither dread of tire Prussians,’ said 
Eochefort in his paper, the Mot eVOrdre, 
' nor the shells of M. Thiers which ener¬ 
vates Paris aud kills our hopes; it is gaunt 
suspicion that weighs ns down. The Hotel 
de Ville distrusts the Minister of War, who 
distrusts the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Fort of Vaiives distrusts Montrouge, 
Montronge distrusts Bicetre, Eigault dis¬ 
trusts Eossel, and Eossel distrusts Dom- 
browsld.’ Lullier, Bergeret, Assi, and 
Delescluze were one after the other dis¬ 
missed aud imprisoned. Oluseret, the War 
Minister, -was superseded by Eossel, his 
aide-de-camp, a gallant hut wrong-headed 
young officer, who head persuaded himself 
that the Government had forfeited its claim 
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to his allegiance by making terms with the 
invader. After a few days' tenure of his 
post, Eo.ssel was in his turn dismissed and 
inpwisoned, and during the last ten days of 
the Commune there was no permanent or 
recognized Minister of War. 

The financial affairs of the Commune 
•were in as unsatisfactory a state as their 
system of management. ISTearly 26,000,000 
francs had been paid into their Treasury, 
derived from octrois, the duty on tobacco, 
loans from the Bank of Trance, the sale 
of valuable church articles, the tax levied 
on railways, and the confiscation of the 
funds belonging to the International Society 
for Aid to the Wounded. But only 800,000 
francs remained. hTearly 25,000,000 had 
been expended on the pay of the National 
Guard, reckoned at 190,000 men receiving, 
some 2^, and others 1^ francs a day, 
besides the pay of officers and special 
corp.s, the jpay and maintenance of the 
members of the Commune and of other 
public bodies. Various projects of confis¬ 
cation were started to meet the exigencies 
of the case, but ruin overtook the projectors 
before their schemes could be carried into 
effect. They made a commencement, how¬ 
ever, of the work of plunder, by demolish¬ 
ing the house of M. Thiers, and confiscating 
his valuable collection of pictures, hoots, 
and statues. The eolunm erected to the 
memory of Napoleon I. in the Place 
Yendome was pulled down and broken to 
pieces; and the metal of which the column 
was composed, along with the statue of the 
Emperor by which it was surmounted, was 
ordered to he sold. 

The military arrangements of the Com¬ 
mune had fallen into inextricable confusion. 

‘ Every one,’ as Eossel said, ' wished to de¬ 
liberate, and no one to obey.’ One of its 
earliest decrees was the abolition of con¬ 
scription ; hut like the other decrees, it was 
completely disregarded. At first military 
service was declared obhgatory only on 
unmarried men between seventeen and 
thirty-five; afterwards on all men, married 
or unmarried, between nineteen and forty. 


Before the commencement of hostdities 
great numbers of youug men, having a well- 
founded diead of the measures likely to be 
taken by the insurgents, left the city, and 
■were allowed to depart without hiudrauce; 
hut after the 5th of April all the railway 
stations and outlets of the city were 
watched, to prevent the able-bodied men 
from escaping. Numbers, however, con¬ 
trived to evade the vigilance of the 
‘watchers,’ and found their way outside 
the walls; some by means of false pass¬ 
ports, some in the disguise of women and 
of carters, draymen, and porters, while some 
let themselves down from the walls by 
night. Every effort was made by the 
Commune to catch the fugitives. A decree 
was issued, calling upon the inhabitants to 
denounce them; a list was required from 
the concicnjc of the inmates of every house. 
The punishment denounced at first on every 
recusant was that he should be disarmed. 
Then he was informed that he was incurring 
the risk of a court-martial, whose only 
punishment was death. Then a decree 
was issued that all who refused to fight 
should he seized and marched off to prison 
by an armed hand of women. And finall}', 
the refractory National Guard of the eighth 
arrondissement were rerpiired to present 
themselves, under pain of death, within 
twenty-four hours. Towards the end of 
the reigu of the Commune the outlets of 
the streets were occupied by compauics 
of the Communal soldiers, and the house.s 
were searched for persons liable to serve 
who wished to escape impressment. An 
immense number of unfortunate men were 
thms compelled to talce part in the insur¬ 
rection, and the presence of these ‘pressed’ 
combatants in the ranks of the Com¬ 
munists contributed not a little to the ruin 
of the cause. 

By the end of the first week in hlay no 
less than 128 battalions were in action 
against the besieged city. Eort Issy, with 
109 guns, was soon taken, the insurgents 
evacuating it under covrer of the night. On 
the 14th May the garrison of Eort Yanves, 
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findiug this stronghold no longer tenable, 
made their escape by a subterranean 
passage communicating with Montrouge, 
leaving fifty gnus and eight mortars behind 
them. By the capture of Port Vanves the 
south-n’est front of the enccinie was de¬ 
prived of the last of its outlying defences. 
The German forces, Avho still occupied the 
forts on the north and east of the city, pre¬ 
vented all egress on that side. The Bois 
de Boulogne was occupied by a strong body 
of Marshal MacMahon’s troops. The siege 
had evidently reached its last stage; but it 
was unexpectedly brought to a termination 
by the entrance, on the 21st of May, of a 
body of 300 men into the city by the gate 
of St. Cloud, which had been left un¬ 
defended. A private of the Municipal 
Guard, named Dncatel, who lived near tliat 
point, contrived to make the Versailles 
troops aware that that part of the enceinte 
had been abandoned by the insurgents. A 
strong body of troops immediately followed 
the first detachment; and in the course of 
Monday, the 22nd, the besiegers, 80,000 in 
number, were advancing steadily into the 
interior of the city. Next day the Buttes 
Montmartre and the Northern Bailway 
Station were in their hands, and Generals 
Gissey aircl Yinoy were marching on the 
H&teL de Ville and the Tuileries. 

The insurgents were now filled with the 
madness of despair, and resolved to carry 
out a plan for the destruction of the 
city which had been long contemplated by 
their leaders as the probable termination 
of their resistance. ‘Paris will be ours,’ 
said Cluseret twelve months before, ‘ or it 
will cease to exist.’ Jules Valles pro¬ 
claimed more than once that all precautions 
were taken to prevent Paris from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. ‘If M. Thiers 
is a chemist he will understand us.’ Pla¬ 
cards were posted throughout the city by 
the Commune, givmg formal instructions 
for charging aU the sewers near the barri¬ 
cades with gunpowder. Large quantities of 
petroleum had been prepared, and requisi¬ 
tions of this and other formidable materials 


were being made up to the last moment. 
The official journal of the Commune de¬ 
manded that the citizens should render an 
account of all the chemical products they 
possessed, aud warnings were issued that 
‘the possessors of phosphorus and chemical 
products which have not replied to the 
appeal of the official journal expose them¬ 
selves to an immediate seizure of these 
articles.’ On the 23rd of May an order 
was published by the Oentral Committee 
that •' every house from which a single shot 
is fired, or any aggression whatever com¬ 
mitted against the National Guard, will he 
immediately burned.’ Another order, also 
dated on the 23rd, aud signed by Delescluze 
and other six of the leaders of the Com¬ 
mune, proclaimed that‘the citizen Millike, 
with 150 fuscens (composed of the most 
worthless scoundrels, with the worst women 
aud vagrant boys of each district), will burn 
the suspected houses and public monnmeuts 
of the left hank. The citizen Dcreure, with 
100 ficscens, will undertake the first aud 
second arrondissements. The citizen Bilho- 
ray, with 100 fuscens, is charged with the 
tenth and twentieth arrondissements.' There 
is every reason to believe that the Com- 
miuiists intended to destroy the whole city; 
but the sudden and unforeseen entry of the 
troops disconcerted their plans, and pre¬ 
vented them from carrying their prepara¬ 
tions fully into effect. 

But deeds more atrocious far than the 
burning of the public buildings were per¬ 
petrated by these monsters in human form 
during the last days of their existence. 
After Duval was put to death by orders of 
General Yinoy the chiefs of the Commune, 
infuriated at this deed, resolved to adopt 
the Prussian system of seizing hostages.* 
They immediately arrested the Archbishop 
of Paris, the Curd of the Madeleine, and a 
great number of other priests and influential 
laymen. On the 5th of April the Commune 
published a decree that any execution of a 

* The Commune avowed that they followed the 
example of the Prussians in the use of petroleum, as 
ivell as in the seizure of hostages. 
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prisoner of war of the Commune should be 
followed immediately by the execution of a 
triple number of the hostages in custody. 
It Avas not, hoAvever, till the night of the 
21st—the night of the entry of the tioops 
—that this sanguinary decree Avas carried 
into effect. The murder of the hostages 
AA'as the AAmrlc of Piaoul lligault and Ferrd, 
his subordinate. Eigault came of a re¬ 
spectable family, and was educated for the 
bar; but the unbridled licentiousness and 
drunkenness in AA'hich he revelled seems to 
have turned his brain, and he was kiioAvn 
among his comrades as 'a mixture of shame¬ 
lessness, blasphemy, and absinthe.’ lie was 
at first appointed Delegate of Public Safety, 
and afterwards Procureur-Gendral of the 
Commune. When he rehnguished the 
former office he appointed as his successor 
an accountant of the name of Perr^ 'a man 
of his OAvn age, but of still more odious and 
sinister character.’ 

These tAvo kindred spirits, along with 
Protot, the Delegate of Justice, according 
to their usual custom spent the evening 
of the 21st at a small theatre called the 
DcSlassements Comiques, Avhich during all 
the time of the Commune gave a series of 
burlesque performances, accompanied with 
singing and dancing. After the perform¬ 
ance the triumvirate ordered supper for six 
in the adjoining cafe, where they were in 
the habit of supping in the society of three 
of the female performers. Wlrile they Avere 
Avaiting at the supper-table for the actresses 
to change their dress and join them they 
occupied themselves with drawing up a list 
of the hostages to be put to death next day. 

The confusion into which the assassins 
Avere thrown by the sudden entry of the 
troops into the city delayed the execution 
of the horrid deed, but on the evening of 
the 23rd lligault, accompanied by a party 
of armed men, repaired to the prison of 
St. Pelagie, and calling out Chaudey, a late 
Avriter in the Siecle, caused him to he shot 
at once. Three sergents-de-ville were put 
to death immediately afterwards AAuthout 
even the pretence of a trial. On the follow- 
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ing night the convent of the Dominicans of 
Arceuil Avas assailed by a hand of frenzied 
Commnnist.s, and the monks Arere shot doAvii 
as they fled into the streets. The hostages 
hadheeu transferred from Mazas to the prison 
of La Eoquette, and on the 24th the mis- 
creantPerre repaired thither after having set 
fire to the Pr(5fecture de Police, and giv'en 
orders that the prisoners there should not 
be released but burned alive. A court-mar¬ 
tial was held for the trial of the hostages, 
over which Perrd presided; but the principal 
persons among them Avere not brought be¬ 
fore the court, but were simply called out 
of their cells and shot in batches. Mon¬ 
seigneur Darhoy, Archbishop of Paris, a 
prelate of blameless character and tolerant 
disposition, was the first to suffer. Some 
of the party who were ordered to shoot him 
fell on their knees and implored his pardon, 
hut Avere forced baclc Avith curses and bloAvs 
by their comrades. Along Avith the Arch¬ 
bishop, M. Bonjeau, the President of the 
Supreme Court of Prance, the Curd of the 
Madeleine, and other three priests were put 
to death. The rest of the hostages Avere 
shot in hatches on succeeding days, 

The court-martial, Avhich continued to sit 
at La Eoquette, Avas composed of a set of 
depraved, drunken Avretches, who occupied 
themselves Avith condemning gendarmes 
and chance prisoners, especially priests 
captured in the streets. A guard consisting 
of young scoundrels and abandoned Avomen 
brought in fresh qrrisoners for the firing 
parties. The assassins made sport of their 
Auctims, pretending that they were to he 
set at liberty, and shooting them Avlien 
they were making their escape. They 
then rushed forward to make sure that 
they were dead and robbed them of their 
money. IMonseignenr Surat was told that 
he might leave his prison, hut as soon as 
he was outside its Avails he was shot by 
a hand of women armed Avith revolvers. 
At the close of this horrid butchery Perrd 
liberated a hand of convicted criminals, 
put arms in their hands, and told them 
they were free, but that they must massacre 
29 
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aixty-six defenceless gendarmes, whom they 
accordingly murdered. He then sent out 
another hand of emis&arie,s, laden with cans 
of petroleum, to spread the conflagration 
which by this time was raging in the city. 

It was on the night of the 21st May that 
the ino.st splendid edifices of Paris were set 
on file. Next morning, when the Versaillist 
troops Avere pressing onwards, the Tuileries, 
the Palais Eoyal, the H&tel de Ville, the 
Pme Eoyale, the Ministry of Pinanco, and 
other public office,s were all in flames. As 
the insurgents were driven bach, step by 
step, they left nothing but ghastly ruins 
behind them. At every barricade Avhicli 
intersected the streets there Avas a large 
quantity of incendiary materials piled up, 
and wheir the National Guards AA'ere com¬ 
pelled to retreat they carried these inflam¬ 
matory substances into the houses, and 
ordered the inhabitants to assist them in 
sprinliling petroleum on the walls and 
floors; if they refused they AA'ere shot or 
thrown into the flames. In almost all 
quarters of the city these deeds of incen¬ 
diarism and murder were perpetrated. 

‘ One of the most frightful of those scenes took 
place on the 2Sth in the BouleA'avd St. Martin, 
hetAA'een the theatre of that name and the Thdatre 
do I’Amhigu. The insurgents massacred all the 
inhabitants, Avomeu and children included, of CA^ery 
floor in the house, because, iu the general pillage 
and havoc Avhich they Avere maldug of the premises, 
one of the hand got a hloA7 from an indignant pro¬ 
prietor. They then set fire to the building and 
to the neighhoiiring theatre, AA'hioh was one of 
the most popular in Paris.’ 

Por Iavo days and a night the contest 
continued to rage in the streets of Paris; 
shot and shell falling thickly around the 
houses; the insurgents falling hack step by 
step, and fighting desperately from bar¬ 
ricade to barricade. On Thursday M. 
Thiers telegraphed to the prefects of the 
Departments:— 

‘ We are masters of Paris, ndth the exception of 
a very small portion, which Avill be occupied this 
morning. The Tuileries are in ashes; the Louvre 
is saved. A portion of the Ministry of Finance, 
along the Kue de Kivoli, the Palais d’Orsay, where 


the Ooimeil of State hold its sittings, and tliu 
Court of Account.^ have been burned. Such is 
the condition iu Avliicli Paris is delivered to us by 
the wretehes Avho oppres,sed it. We have already 
in oiu- hands 12,000 prisoners, and shall certainly 
have 18,000 to 20,000. The soil of Paris is sown 
Avith corpses of tlic insurgents.’ 

On Friday Belleville, the stronghold of 
the Beds, was encircled by the forces of 
L’Admirault and Yinoy. The seven bar¬ 
ricades by Avhich it was defended Avere 
carried one after the other, and in the end 
the whole quarter was captured, along with 
a large body of the insurgents. The final 
ati'ugglo took place on Saturday and Sun¬ 
day, in the cemetry of Pore la Ohaise. It 
AA'as obstinate and sanguinary, though hope¬ 
less on the part of the insurgents. Women 
as well as men took part in the contest. 
No quarter Ava.s given, and in the end the 
Versailles troops remained masters of the 
field. The Buttes, Oliaumont, and M6nel- 
Montant had meanwhile fallen into the 
hands of L’Admirault, and Avitli tlie sur¬ 
render of a detachment of National Guards 
at Vincennes, on Monday, the last shoAV of 
resistance came to an end. 

The leaders of the Commune shoAved in 
the final struggle their utter Avant of self- 
sacrifice, or of any patriotic or ennobling 
principle. Not one of them seems to have 
thought of anythiug hut of his own self- 
conceit, fanaticism, or p)ersonal safety. 
Cluseret and Felix Pyat succeeded in mak¬ 
ing their escape from the hiu-niug city. 
Eaoul Pugault Avas shot Avhile defending a 
barricade in cheFanhonrgSt. Germain,where 
his body Avas found, hideously mangled. 
Delescluze, when no hope of snccessfAfl 
resistance remained, put on his hat and 
coat, took his stick and Avalked qrrietly up 
to the barricade of the Ohflteau d’Eau, 
where he sqoeedily met the death he desired. 
Milli^re was taken to prison, and shot at 
the Pantheon, Avhere the day before he 
had presided over the execution of thirty 
National Guards who had refused to fight 
at the barricades. With his last breath he 
cried ‘Vive la Commune!’ ‘Vivele Peuple!’ 
‘VHe I’Humanitd!’ Valles Avas stabbed 
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and left to i^orish miserably in tlie street®. 
Dorabrow.®lci, Endes, and Eei’geret mere 
killed or mortally -wounded at the barricades. 
Eocliefort fled from the city, hut was cap¬ 
tured and consigned to pirison. Vengeance 
■\vas inflicted -^Titliout mercy on the leaders 
who -were recognized at the moment, and 
on all who were found in arm,s or suspected 
of coniplieity in the insurrection, women as 
rvell a,s mem Multitudes were shot with¬ 
out trial, on mere su.sp)icion, and no doubt 
many innocent persons perished. Stories 
got about, and in the panic were universally 
believed, of pdrolcuscs (a name coined for 
the occasion)—female incendiaries who were 
said to have glided furtively from street to 
street during the last days of the Commune, 
feeding the conflagration of the public 
buildings w'itli petroleum and incendiary 
chemical compouucls. It is impo.ssible to 
,say how much truth there was in these re¬ 
ports, hut there is every reason to believe 
that they caused the summary execution of 
many hundreds of innocent persons. Paris 
was for some day,s a veritable charnel-house, 
and dead bodies lay in heaps amid the 
blackened ruins. At Belleville and Pfere 
la Chaise, rrhere the contest had been 
most deadly, the air W'as poisoned with 
their numbers. It was estimated that no 
fewer than 10,000 of the insurgents had 
been killed during the last week of the 
Oommnne. The killed and wounded of the 
Versailles troops amounted to 2500. When 
the conflagration, which, lasted for some days, 
was finally extinguished, it was found that 
the greater part of the Tuileries, the Library 
of the Louvre, a portion of the Palais Eoyal, 
the H6tel de ViUe, the Ministry of Finance, 
the Theatres Lyrigue and Du Chfltelet, 
and about two thousand private dwellings 
had been consumed in the flames. The Pied 
Commune had threatened to perish in a sea 
of blood and under a canopy of fire, and it 
had kepit its word! 

The iiumher of prisoners in the hands of 
the Government amounted to 33,000; of 
these upwards of 10,000 were liberated' 
without trial. The members of the Com-' 


mime itself and its most conspicuous agents 
were brought to trial before a court-maitinl 
held at Versailles, which commenced its 
pu'oceedings about the end of August. 
Lullier, the naval officer; Ferre, the infam¬ 
ous author of the ma.ssacre of the hostages, 
and Colonel Eossel were condemned to 
death. Drhain, Triuquet, Assi, Billioray, 
Paschal Grousset, Jourde, the Finance 
Minister of the Commune, Courbet, the 
painter, and five others were sentenced, 
some to imprisonment, others to tramsport- 
ation. The arch-agitator Henri Piocliefort 
was condemned to transportation for life. 
The capital sentence pas.sed on Lnllier was 
commuted by the Committee of Pardons, 
but they refused to listen to the nnmerons 
and earnest intercessions on behalf of 
Pmssel, who alone, among the leaders of 
the insiugent.s, deserved any sympoatlij'. 
He was .shot on the 28th of September, 
along W'ith Ferre and Bourgeis, a sergeant. 
Vergdageur, the Communist officer in com¬ 
mand of the company who murdered 
Generals Leconite and Tliomas, and seven 
accompflices were also condemned and 
executed. 

The National Assembly had a very diffi¬ 
cult task to perform in restoring order and 
framing a new constitution for the country. 
They were not well fitted for such a criti¬ 
cal undertaking. Floureus described them 
as ‘a Chamher, the counterpart of that of 
the Ilestoration; a chamber of ghosts of 
people who were thought to be dead long 
ago, and who appeared to he quite un¬ 
touched, to he still alive; marquises and 
ahb& who had, without doubt, sat in the 
States-General of 1789 on the benches of 
the nobility and clergy; a collection of bald 
heads, deaf ears, and eyes which blinked 
at any ray of sunlight. The Assembly 
ought to have had a grave-digger for 
doorkeeper. For such owls the cry of 
" Five la ! ” was an intolerable 

outrage.’ A large majority of the ‘Burals,’ 
as this resuscitated party was called, were 
in favour of the restoration of monarchy in 
France. Some advocated the claims of the 
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Count de Cliambord, grandson of Charles X., 
wliilo others insisted that a constitutional 
monarchy should he established under the 
House of Orleans. A few would even have 
been willing to see the deposed Emperor 
resume the reins of power. M. Thiers 
himself was favourable to a limited mon¬ 
archy, and it was well known that he was 
personally attached to the family of his 
old master Louis Philippe. Eut it was im¬ 
possible, in the critical circumstances of the 
country, to come to any decision on the 
subject, and meanwhile a moderate Eepuh- 
lic seemed to be the only practicable form 
of Government. By its own continued 
existence, and through the absence of com¬ 
petitors, it gradually became fairly consoli¬ 
dated, and notwithstanding the defeat and 
resignation of successive Presidents and 
Ministries it has continued to hold its 
ground, and bids fair to become permanent. 

The financial condition of the country, 
the reconstiuctiou of the army, the supple¬ 
mentary elections to the National Assem¬ 
bly, the remodelling of the old Departmental 
Councils, and the Bill for the indemnifica¬ 
tion of the invaded departments required 
the immediate attention of the Executive 
Government. They had also to make ar¬ 
rangements for the payment of the stipulated 
indemnity to the Germans. The first half 
milliard of francs was to be paid within a 
mouth after the re-establishment of order 
in Paris; a milliard during the course of 
the year; another half milliard on May 1st, 
1872; tlie remainder of the indemnity on 
March 2nd, 1874. A deduction, however, 
was to be made of 325,000,000 of francs in 
consideration of the railway lines in Alsace 
and Lorraine, to he taken over hy the Ger¬ 
mans. These instalments were to he fol¬ 
lowed hy the successive evacuation of the 
departments, which the invaders were to 
occupy as ‘material guarantees' untB. the 
whole debt was discharged. M. Thiers had 
set his heart on getting rid as speedily as 
possible of the German army of occupation, 
not only on account of the cost of main¬ 
taining so large a body of men, hut espe¬ 


cially because their presence in the country 
was felt as degrading to the national inde¬ 
pendence and honour. Accordingly, by 
energetic financial exertions, and especially 
by the expedient of a national loan of 
£120,000,000, which was covered manj 
times over by subscriptions, he quickly 
raised the sura required for tlie first instal¬ 
ment. In return for the concession to 
Alsace and Lorraine of free trade with 
France till the end of 1872 Bismarck was 
induced to accept Government hills for 
short dates as payment of another instal¬ 
ment, and six departments in the east of 
France were evacuated at once hy the 
German soldiers. Thus, hy the end of 
October, out of the tliirty-six departments 
held by the invading forces in the mouth 
of February, only six remained in tbeir 
hands. The facility with which the money 
was raised for this purpose shows the great 
wealth of France, notwithstanding the 
losses occasioned by the war. The arrange¬ 
ments for the payment of the balance of 
the indemnity were so successful that the 
German army of occupation was withdrawn 
in September, 1873—a year and a half 
before the time at which it was originally 
stij)ulated that the payment should be 
completed. 

The victorious King of Prussia seems to 
have thought that it would crown his mili¬ 
tary successes and add to his dignity to 
appropriate the mantle and title of the 
Emperor whom he had dethroned. In his 
eagerness to secure this coveted prize he 
did not even wait till he had returned to 
his own capital with the spoils of France, 
hut with singular bad taste he caused the 
inaugural ceremony to he hastily performed 
at Yersailles, The title of Emperor ^vas 
not conferred uy)on him hy the acclamations 
of a free and united people or on the vote 
of a national Diet. It was tendered to him 
in private by a junto of petty princes, 
whose troops were at that moment serving 
under his orders. In the course of the 
autumn negotiations were instituted for the 
extension of the FTorbh German Confederacy 
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to tlie Southern States^ and an arrangement, 
including the reservation of certain sove¬ 
reign rights to Eavaria and Wiirtemherg, 
was finally accepted by the North German 
Parliament. On the suggestion of the 
Grand-Dnhe of Baden, the King of Bavaria 
proposed to the other German Princes tliat 
tlie Xing of Prussia should he requested to 
assume the title of Emperor, and the North 
German Parliament despatched a deputa¬ 
tion to Versailles to intimate its assent to 
Iris assumption of that dignity. The Im¬ 
perial Constitution provides that the Em¬ 
peror, as President of the German Bund, 
shall have ahsolnte power of making war 
■when there is any danger of invasion, and 
of making peace under all circumstances. 
lYheii there is no such danger the Emperor 
can only make "war with the support of a 
majority of the Eederal Council, in which 
Prussia lias less than a third of the whole 
number of votes. In the Parliament, which 
is elected by an extensive suffrage, the re¬ 
presentation of every State is inoportionate 
to it.s population. These arrangements, 
however, seemed to the advocates of Ger¬ 
man unity to come very far short of the 
national amalgamation which they desired 
and had been led to expect. The revived 
German Empire, they asserted, had given 
them the shadow only and not the sub¬ 
stance. One of their leaders declared that 
by adopting this constitution tlie Germans 
‘ have sacrificed the unity they have made 
such efforts to obtain, and for the sake 
of which they have abandoned so many 
liberties.’ 

The King of Prussia returned to his 
capital on the 16th of March, 1871, he- 
dizzened vnth his new honours, and was 
received with enthusiastic acclamations. 
Bismarck was made a Prince, appointed 
Chancellor of the Empire, and received a 
magnificent estate in Laiienburg, one of the 
provinces of which Denmark had been 
robbed. Honours and liberal rewards were 
bestowed also on Count Moltke and Von 
Boon, who had contributed so largely to the 
triumph of the German arms. In no long 


time, however, it appeared that their vic¬ 
tories, like the hook described in the Apoc¬ 
alyptical -vision, though sweet in the mouth 
were hitter in the belly. The vast sums 
of money extorted from the conquered 
country speedily vanished, and while 
heavily taxed France, with an enormous 
debt, enjoyed a growing surplus, Germany, 
which had no public debt, found her revenue 
constantly decreasing. On the other hand, 
the expenditure both of the Empire and of 
the German States steadily increased, In 
1873 the imperial budget amounted to 
340,500,000 marks; in 1877 it was 
540,500,000. The taxes imposed upon the 
people increased year by year, while the 
wealth of the nation as regularly dimin¬ 
ished. But financial difficulties were by no 
means the most formidable troubles of the 
German Empire and the Prussian kingdom. 

Bismarck’s first contest was with the 
Eoman Catholic Church. He had hitherto 
been favourable to that body, but finding 
that its prelates and priests w'ere hostile to 
Ins policy he resolved to place them, on 
purely political grounds, under restrictions of 
the most galling and indeed unwarrantable 
character. He attempted to deprive the 
Church of that legitimate authority without 
which she could not discharge her func¬ 
tions. He required that Iloman Catholic 
parents should send their children to receive 
religious instruction from a priest who had 
been superseded by liis bishop. He in¬ 
duced the Pv.eichstag to pass a law restrict¬ 
ing the liberty of the pulpit, wliich caused 
great bitterness among the Homan Catholic,?. 
The priests were excluded by law from the 
inspection of schools, the Jesuits were ex¬ 
pelled the country, and the exercise of 
ecclesiastical disciplinary power was put 
under the strict control of the president of 
the province. All existing places of eccle¬ 
siastical education were placed under civil 
supervision, both as regarded the teachers 
and the course of teaching. The appoint¬ 
ment of every priest was subjected to the 
civil President or Prefect, so that the clergy 
were simply made civil functionaries. The 
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Falk laws, in short, as they were termed, 
from the ilinister by whom they were pro¬ 
posed, deprived the Church of those rights 
and liberties which are essential to its very 
existence. They were condemned by the 
public opinion of Europe, and have com¬ 
pletely failed of their effect. At the same 
time, though Bismarck did not intend to 
annoy the Protestant Church, the effect of 
his legislation was to make it the mere 
creature of the State, dependent upon a 
Chamber of which more than one-third 
consisted of Eomau Catholics and Jews. 

In order to carry throiigli such laws as 
these the Chancellor was obliged to make 
concessions to tire extreme Liberals on 
political, social, and economical questions 
wliicb have proved most prejudicial to the 
w'elfare of the country. His legislation on 
social and economical questions in parti¬ 
cular hns exercised a very hurtful influence 
on the life of the German people. The 
removal of all restrictions on loans has 
brought usury to a fearful height. The 
absence of any check on the adulteration of 
food has opened a flood-gate for the manu¬ 
facture and open sale of articles of the 
mo!3t deleterious kind. The unliniited 
liberty granted to joint-stock companies, 
together with the sudden influx of capiital 
caused by the Erencli indemnity, has led 
to the formation of gigantic schemes, which 
in many cases were no better than gross 
■swindles, and of course ended in a ruinous 
collapse. Wholesale bankruptcies were the 
natural result of the corruption, falsehood, 
and venality in which these adventures 
originated. In the course of six years the 
number of spirit shops in Prussia was 
nearly doubled, and the consumption of 
alcoholic drinks was well-nigh quadrupled. 
Pauperism in the large cities increased fear¬ 
fully, and so has crime of every kind, mur¬ 
der included. The charitable institutions 
are overcrowded with children wilfully 
■abandoned. Depression and discontent pre¬ 
vail everywhere. Pessimism has become 
rampant in the higher classes. Socialism 
among the lower, and the country is under¬ 


mined with secret societies. The life of the 
Emperor has been repeatedly attempted— 
and on the last occasion he 'was severely 
wounded—by einissarios of these societies. 
Severe pjenal laws have been psassed for the 
supeprression of Socialism, hut without sim- 
cess. Measures of a different hut still more 
injudicious character have been proposed 
by the Chancellor in order to conciliate the 
working classes, such as a sclieme for in¬ 
creased taxation in order to create Slate 
fuiuls for benefit societies, for temporary 
relief in case of sickness, or accident, or 
loss of work, and for pensions in case of 
permanent injury and of old age. But all 
these Socialistic plans have met ■with keen 
and persistent hostility on the part of the 
great mass of the peopile. The main Ijocly 
of the Liberals, with the Ultramontaucs, 
who unite with them on these questions, 
and even tho Socialists themsGlve,s, are of 
opinion that social evils cannot bo removed 
or alleviated by such means as tliese. They 
see clearly that Bismarck’s Socialism means 
at one extremity the pauperizing of the 
working classes, at the other an enor¬ 
mous increase of that system of centraliza¬ 
tion of which Germany has more than 
enough already. 

Under the Bismai'cle system of govern¬ 
ment the Prussian press is either intimi¬ 
dated or bribed, and Germany has become 
'the country where public opiuion is fabri¬ 
cated, centralized, and inonoprolized in the 
service of the Government and the Ex¬ 
change,’ The independent and honourable 
newspapers are rigorously prosecuted ou the 
slightest pretext, and esp^ecially for auy ex¬ 
pression of their disapproval of the Ghan- 
cellor’s policy. But bribery and corruption 
are more potent than even prosecutions 
in obtaining a paramount influence over 
the German press. The way in which 
Bismarck obtained the necessary funds for 
this purpose is singularly characteristic 
of the man. The late King of Hanover, 
previous to the seizure of his dominions 
by Prussia in 1866, sent a sum of nine¬ 
teen million thalers from the Treasury 
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to Loudon, in order to prevent the money 
from falling into the hands of the invaders. 
The Prussian Government, in their turn, 
sequestrated the King’s private property in 
Hanover. By the mediation of Lord Stan¬ 
ley an arrangement mas agreed to hy King 
George and EismarcL. His Majesty was 
to restore the money talren from the Han¬ 
overian Treasury, and in return eleven 
millions were to he invested in Prussian 
•IJ per cents., and another five millions in 
other securities mutually to he agreed on, 
the King to receive the interest half-yearly. 
A treaty to that effect was signed and rati¬ 
fied by tire ex-King of Hanover and the 
King of Prussia, and the Treasury funds 
were sent back from London and banded 
to the Prussian authorities. Ho sooner was 
this done than Bismarck professed to have 
discovered a vast Guelphic conspiracy for 
the restoration of King George to his 
throne, and he asked, and of course re¬ 
ceived, the sanction of the Prussian Land- 
stag to retain the sixteen millions, and to 
employ the interest of the money to 'follow 
these reptiles into their holes.’ Nothing 
more was heard of the Guelphic couspira- 
cies, hut the Prussian Premier, hy this 
ingenious but 'most disreputable trick, ob¬ 
tained the command of a secret fund of 
about £100,000 a year, hy means of which 
he has secured the support of a large 
number of journals, both in Germany and 
out of it. The advocacy of the financial 
journals is obtained in a way equally 
discreditable both to their owners and the 
Government. 

The financial policy of Prussia after the 
Avar Avith Prance was as unsound and im¬ 
politic as its social measures. An attempt 
Avas made to obtain for the Government 
a monopoly of tobacco, hut the Commis¬ 
sion appointed to consider the proposal re¬ 
ported that it Avas too impracticable. The 
scheuie for haying up the private Prussian 
railAvays fell to the ground as soon as it 
was launched, and the proposal to settle 
the fares of all German railways hy decree 
of the Pederal Council has also proved a 


failure. Bismarck entered into negotiations 
with the various manufacturing and com¬ 
mercial interests in the country, and ended 
Avith producing a tariff which, a.s was well 
said of it, 'favoured the great laudlords, 
the ironmasters, and the spinners; and 
damaged the small proprietors, the textile 
industry, and all those branches which use 
half-manufactured articles, the trading and 
the shipping interest, and all those con¬ 
sumers Avho live upon fixed .salaries and 
wages.’ The result, as might have been 
foreseen, has been most disastrous to the 
mercantile industries of the country, and 
both masters and AA’orkmeu are suffering 
severely from this Protectionist legislation. 

Prince Bismarck’s foreign pohey ha.s 
alAvays been his strongest point. He has 
shoAvn himself utterly unscrupulous in 
carrying out his scheme.?, hut they ha\'e 
generally been successful. The mode in 
Avhich he managed to bring about a recon¬ 
ciliation Avith Austria, and then to unite 
that PoAver and Eussia in an alliance AA’ith 
Germany, Avas a master-stroke of diplo¬ 
macy. But even in thi.s department he has 
met AAdth signal discomfiture. He had 
hoped that Prauce Avas crushed for at least 
oue generation by the Avar A\nth Germany, 
and Avas greatly alarmed hy the astonishing 
elasticity Avhich she had shown in recover¬ 
ing from her great defeat. He therefore 
resolved to pick a quarrel Avith her before 
her military reorganizatiou Avas completed. 
His first step for that purpose was to send 
a confidential message to Prince Gortscha- 
koff, expressing a hope that, in the event 
of hostilities with Prauce, Avhich he assumed 
to he necessary, he might rely on the 
friendly neutrality of Eussia, offering in 
return to leave her free to execute her pro¬ 
jects in the East. To his great disappoint¬ 
ment and mortification, liis overtures Avere 
at once rejected, his brother Ohaucellor 
drily remarldng that his OAvn information 
did not lead him to believe in the alleged 
hostile intentions of Prance, and that Eussia 
had no intention Avhatever of disturbing 
existing arrangements in the East. 
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Noiwithstaiicling tlii? rebuff. Prince Bis¬ 
marck did not relinquish his sinister designs 
against Piance. The official journals rvere 
instructed to indicate that war was in pro¬ 
spect, and that there were 'influential prer- 
sons in Prance anxious to prevent the 
Prencli EepulDlic from being consolidated, 
and looking forward to an aggressive alliance 
with Austria and Italy.’ Lord Derby, who 
was at that time Poreign Secretary, in his 
speech of hlay 31st, 1875, stated not only 
that expression was given to these senti¬ 
ments by the press, hut tliat 'persons of the 
liigliest authority and poosition had said that 
if war was to he avoided it seemed necessary 
that the French armaments should he dis- 
contiuued, and that there seemed good 
ground to fear that the next step might he 
a formal request from Germany to France 
to discontinue arming. Had that reepuest 
been made it would have been very difficult 
to preserve peace.’ 

The Emperor of Germany had been kept 
entirely ignorant of what was going on, but 
at this juncture the Baissian Ambassador, 
on his way through Berlin to London, made 
him aware of Bismarck’s designs, and in¬ 
formed him that the British and Eussiau 
Cabinets had resolved that they would 
jointly interfere to prevent war. The 
Emperor -was surprised and alarmed at 
the information, and declared that he was 
firmly determined to maintain peace. On 
the following morning Bismarck had an 
interview with the Emperor, and when 
challenged by him for his hostde designs 
against France, he had the effrontery to 
declare that there was no truth in the 
allegation, and that the report had origin¬ 
ated with stock-jobbers and Ultramontanes. 
The Empieror pirofessed to credit his asser¬ 
tions, hut he has since kept a vigilant watch 
over his Chancellor’s policy towards France. 

The danger of an alliance between Eussia 
and France has always been prominently 
before the mind of the Prussian Chancellor, 
and the belief that a friendly understanding 
had been come to by these two powers was 
assigned as the reason for the extraordinary 


activity displayed in 1879 by all the Prus¬ 
sian military departments. It was stated 
at that time, on high authority, that if 
Germany were about to commence imme¬ 
diate hostilities her preparations could not 
have been more energetic or complete. 
Altogether, there cannot he les.s than 
1,500,000 in that country constantly with¬ 
drawn from industrial pursuits, and con¬ 
verted into mere con.stimci's of the fruits 
of other men’s labours, adding iioLliing 
whatever to the national resources. The 
forcible severance fiom France of tno of 
her fairest pwovinccs and her two strongest 
fortresses rankles in the minds of Freiicli- 
nien of all classes and of all political par¬ 
ties, and is regarded by the whole nation 
as an iinpiar don able injury wliicli, sooner or 
later, must be avenged and redressed. The 
well-known existence of this feeling makes 
it necessary that the German army should 
be kept up, even in time of peace, on a 
gigantic ivar scale. The burden is already 
too heavy to he borne, and it is growing 
year by year more oppre,ssive as the national 
resources are becoming exhausted. The 
withdrawal of so large a portion of the 
flower of the people from industrial pur¬ 
suits must greatly diminish’the amount of 
the fruits of national industry, and cripple 
the energies of trade and commerce, while, 
at the same time, it tlirows an increasingly 
heavier burden on the rest of the commu¬ 
nity. The demand for the necessaries of 
life, and the exactions of the tax-gatherer, 
are augmenting, while the power of pro¬ 
duction is diminishing. But this is not 
the only or perhaps the worst evil which 
the present overgrown military system has 
entailed upon the country. A calm ob¬ 
server has said of Bismarck, he has in¬ 
creased Germany, hut he has lessened the 
Germans. He has founded a German 
Empire, but he has lowered the character 
and intelligence of the German people. 
Hot only is the country drained of its 
wealth, in order to support the huge army 
which his policy has rendered a matter 
of necessity, hut the undue importance 
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attached to the militaiy profession, and the 
rank assigned to military persons, tend 
greatly to lorver the position of all other 
professions and pursuits. The prodigious 
and noxious shade of gigantic military in¬ 
stitutions is fatal to the grorvth and, indeed, 
to the existence of free political life, and 
the national energies, violently repressed, 
are forced into irregular and secret chan¬ 
nels, and ultimately find vent in general 
di.ssatisfactiou, secret associations, conspira¬ 
cies, and insurrections. It is this state of 
affairs that has oiiginated those secret 
societies hy whicli Germany is noiv honey- 
conibecl, and has mainly contributed to the 
rvide diffusion of Socialistic and Democratic 
opinions' among the professional class, as 
well as among artisans and mechanics, 
which it is vain to attempt to crusli hy 
additional restrictions on the freedom of the 
press and tlie expression of public opinion, 
or to hope to counteract hy a Protectionist 
policy and reconciliation with the Vatican. 

VOL, IV 


The only effectual remedy for the social 
discontent wdiich pervades the German 
people, and especially the Prussian nation, 
is disarmament, but this it is impossible to 
undertake, unless the other Continental 
Govermnents will mutually agree to reduce 
their military establishments, hlational 
jealousies, however, and selfish and sinister 
interests, to say nothing of the apprehen¬ 
sion of outbreaks among their own subjects, 
render any such agreement hopeless. Above 
all, the consciousness that Prance is only 
biding her time, and will avail herself of 
the fiist favourable opportunity to avenge 
the humiliatiou and spoliation which she 
has suffered at the hands of Prussian 
statesmen and soldieis, makes the main¬ 
tenance of a colossal army a matter of ab¬ 
solute nece.ssity on the part of Germany, 
though her rulers are cpiite well aware that 
it is draining her resources, and raising a 
spirit of deep discontent and insuhordina- 
tioii among her people 
30 
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Ir was noted as somewhat ominous that 
when the wax with Prance was evidently 
about to have a successful issue, the Prus¬ 
sian Government showed a disposition to 
rjuaiTel with Britain. The act of supplying 
belligerents with the meaus of carrying on 
hostilities had not hitherto been regarded as a 
violation of neutrality, and during the Cri¬ 
mean War arms and ammunition had been 
freely exported from Prussia into Paissia. 
A similar course had been followed during 
the Franco-German War both by private 
American traders and even by the War 
Department at Wnshiuglon, which bad fur¬ 
nished the Prencli with enonnons cpiantities 
of rifled cannon and ammunition. Not only 
had no complaint against these proceedings 
been made by the Prus.sian anthorities, hut 
the North-German Government expressly 
forbade its consul at New York to interfere 
with this traffic in arms; and the relations 
between the Confederation and the United 
States continued friendly, and even inti¬ 
mate. But a comparatively insignifleant 
exportation of arms from England to Prance 
was made the subject of repeated angry 
protests on the part of the Prussian Poreigii 
Minister. It was difficult to avoid a sus¬ 
picion that Bismarck had some sinister 
object in view in thus seeking to fasten a 
quarrel upon the British Government; and 
when, in November, 1870, Prince Gorts- 
chakoff amiouuced that the Czar intended 
to repudiate the neutralization of the Black 
Sea imposed upon Eussia by the Treaty of 


Paris, no one doubted that Bismarck had 
been privy to this unprincipled and auda¬ 
cious deed. The pi ohibiLion of the maia- 
tenauce of a Eus,siau Hoot and arsenal in 
the Black Sea was the main condition on 
which the Allies consented to make peace 
with Eussia at a time when they were in 
full and absolute possession of that sea and 
Eussia was completely exhausted, The 
renunciation of a treaty so deliberately 
made, and in which it was stipulated in 
express terms that it ‘cannot be either 
annulled or modified without the assent of 
the Powers .signing it,’ was doubly mis¬ 
chievous, It not only renewed the danger 
of Eussian aggression on Turkey, but dealt 
a severe blow to the faith of all treaties. 
The pretexts by which Prince Gorlscliakofi' 
attempted to defend this flagrant breach of 
international law are unworthy of refuta¬ 
tion. The Czar repudiated the obligations 
under which he had come as the price of 
peace, simply because he knew that the 
other parties to the treaty were either not 
able or not willing at that time to enforce 
tliein. Eussia prevented Austria and Den¬ 
mark from taking the side of Prance in 
tlie deadly war which was then raging, 
and now, in return, Prussia intimated her 
acquiescence in Eus,sia’s violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. The morality of the two 
Powers was quite on a par. ‘ The proceed¬ 
ing of Eussia,’ observed Earl GranviUe in 
his despatch to Sir A. Buchanan, ‘ annuls 
all treaties. The object of a treaty is to 
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bind the contracting parties to each other. 
According to the Eussiau doctrine every 
party submits everything to its own author¬ 
ity, and is only obliged to itself ’—a prin¬ 
ciple which is absolutely fatal to the ex¬ 
istence and authority of all international 
contracts. His Lordship forcibly protested 
on behalf of the British Government against 
the Eussian procedure, reserving the right 
of opposing any attempt to carry its doc¬ 
trines into effect; and Austria, Italy, and 
Turkey united in support of the protest. 
The unprincipled conduct of Eussia excited 
great indignation throughout the United 
Kingdom, hut the immediate risk of a col¬ 
lision was happily averted by the general 
adoption of a proposal made by Bismarck 
that a conference should be held in London 
to discuss the affair 'without any foregone 
conclusion as to its results.’ The Confer¬ 
ence assembled on January 17, 1871. It 
first of all assented to a protocol declaring it 
to he an essential principle of international 
law that no State could release itself from 
the obligations of a treaty unless with the 
consent of the other contracting Powers. 
After various meetings and lengthened dis- 
cus.sious it agreed (March 13) to a treaty, 
in which, among other provisions, an article 
was inserted abrogating the clause for the 
neutralization of the Black Sea. Permission 
was at the same time given to the Porte to 
open the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to 
the vessels of war of friendly and allied 
Powers, in case the Turkish Government 
should think it necessary to do so in order 
to insure the execution of the Treaty of 
1856. It was entirely out of the question 
for Britain to have gone to war for the 
purpose of compelling Eussia to ohseiwe 
her treaty obligations; but the result of 
the Conference tended to weaken the power 
and to diminish the popularity of the 
Government. 

Although the nomination of a Hohen- 
zollern prince to the Spanish throne had 
been the spark which kindled hostilities 
between France and Germany, Spain, ‘Eke 
a traveller who has carelessly set an 


avalanche in motion, pursued her own 
course without regard to the distant ruin.’ 
After au interval the proposal was renewed 
to offer the crown to Prince Amadeus, 
second son of Victor Emmanuel, and on 
the 16th of Hoveinher the Cortes elected 
him king by the votes of a considerable 
majority of the whole number of raemheis. 
The Eepuhlicaus were exceedingly indignant 
at this step, and, with the lawless violence 
which has so often disgraced Spanish poli¬ 
tical factions, General Prim was assassinated 
before the newly-elected monarcli could 
take possession of his throne. All sections 
of the Liberal party, however, rallied round 
the Government, and even Admiral Topete, 
hitherto the strenuous supporter of the 
Due de Moutpensier, gave it his support. 
It seemed for a short time as if the rule of 
the new sovereign were to he acquiesced 
in by all parties in the kingdom, and his 
spirited hearing and evident anxiety to 
identify hinnself with the Spanish nation, 
appeared to have acquired for him general 
popularity. But the fierce struggles of the 
various factions, who made a stable govern- 
meirt impossible, were speedily renewed; 
the insurrection in Cuba required the pre¬ 
sence of not less than 80,000 troops to sup¬ 
press it; aud the supporters of Don Carlos 
once more rose in ai'ms to maintain his pre¬ 
tensions to the crown. Progressists aud 
Modeiado Ministries replaced each other 
in rapid succession, while the Eepuhlicans 
opposed and embarrassed them all impar¬ 
tially, aud some of tlie extreme members of 
that faction on two different occasions made 
an attempt on the life of the king. At 
length Amadeus, finding that his earnest 
efforts to govern on constitutional principles 
were completely baffled by factious parti¬ 
sans, abdicated the throne in 1873, and left 
the eoimtry. On his departure the Cortes 
acceded to the demand of the minoritj'-, and 
proclaimed a Eepuhlic. Immediately there¬ 
after the Carlist rising spread and became 
more formidable. The Eepublican leaders 
were quite incapable of preserving order in a 
country disgraced by incessant disturbances 
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and savage massacres, and by clironic agi¬ 
tation and insurrections. The Eepuhlic, 
though not fonually abolished, was put in 
abeyance, the Cortes was forcibly dis¬ 
solved, and a Provisional Government was 
appointed, under Serrano, which lasted for 
two years. Another military revolution 
then took place in 1875, and the captain- 
geneial of Madrid .suddenly proclaimed the 
sou of Queen Isabella, a youth of seventeen, 
as king, under the title of Alfonso XII. 
Tire nation, though it was not consulted in 
regard to the matter, willingly acquiesced 
in the restoration of monarchy. Since the 
accession of the youthful monarch the Civil 
War has been brought to a close, and the 
Eepublieans have not renewed theii’ agita¬ 
tion for the overthrow of the Constitution. 
Alfonso has conducted the affairs of his 
kingdom with moderation and prudence, 
and under his sway Spain is enjoying 
peace and prosperity, to which it had long 
been a stranger. 

The annexation of Pome and its terri¬ 
tory to the kingdom of Italy may be re¬ 
garded as to some extent the result of the 
Franco-German war, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that witbiii the same year the 
Papacy should have claimed the possession 
of the divine prerogative of infallibility, and 
been deprived of the imperial sovereignty 
which it had held for a thousand years. 
On 29th June, 1868, the Pope formally 
summoned the bishops of the Eoman 
Catholic Oluirch to meet in a General Coun¬ 
cil, to be held at Pvome in December, 1869. 
The assembly, however, was not entitled to 
he regarded as a General Council in the 
sense in which that word was used in the 
earlier ages of the church, or even iu 
the sense in which it was used at the time 
when a council was held at Trent, As was 
pointed out at the time when it was sum¬ 
moned—‘It is not a Council of the old 
Eoman Empire. That is an institution 
which is dead and buried with the past. 
It is not a Council in which the laity 
are represented with the clergy. For the 
first time it excludes them. It is not-a 


Council in which all parts of Christendom 
are represented. The Eastern churches, 
though invited, have refused to come. The 
Protestant churches were merely insulted, 
and have not been invited at all. It is, 
therefore, a Council of the Latin Church 
and nothing more.’ 

The main object for which this assem¬ 
blage of the prelates of the Latin commu¬ 
nion was held was to issue a formal decree 
proclaiming the infallibility of the Pope, 
and every precaution was taken that this 
result should be a foregone conclusion. 
Somewhat unexpectedly, however, a .spir¬ 
ited opposition was offered to this dogma 
by an able and intelligent minority, com¬ 
posed of the most accomplished English 
and American bishops; a portion of the 
Erench prelates, headed by the Archbishop 
of Paris and the Bishop of Orleans, mindful 
of the old principles of the G alii can church; 
the most learned hisliops of Germany and 
Austria; and the collective hierarchy of 
Hungary. They demonstrated with unan¬ 
swerable arguments that the proposition 
under discussion was directly contradicted 
by history as well as by reason. But the 
great majority of the Council were imper¬ 
vious to argument. The Pope bad antici¬ 
pated opposition by largely adding to the 
number of prelates governing imaginary 
sees, and the crowd of subservient Italian 
bishops outnumbered the ecclesiastical re- 
pn-esentativeB of the centres of civilization. 
The numbers present were the result of a 
gigantic .sham, as the author who wrote 
under the designation of Pompouio Leto 
felt constrained to avow;— 

‘There were live primates and above 130 arch¬ 
bishops. Tiiese, however, had not all the charge 
of a diocese; and among the patriarchs (none of 
whom were present) were some who had never m 
their lives left Eome. There were also a consider¬ 
able number of archbishop,s and bishops in parti- 
bus (all nominated by the Pope), who were not 
diocesans, and scarcely knew the geographical 
situation of the territories whence they derived 
their designations; all these, however, were equally 
admitted to the Oouncil and allowed to vote. 
Abbots and generals of orders bad also a scat, 
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together with the power of voting, although with¬ 
out any real claim to that pri\ ilege.’ 

Ill this vaj the numher* present at the 
Vatican Council were swelled and the op¬ 
position swamped. Cordial aeknowledg- 
nipiits, remunerations, and honours were 
■showered on all who said or did anything 
in favour of infallibility, while those who 
were hostile or lukewarm received uu- 
mistakahle indications that their conduct 
would not he overlooked. After a length¬ 
ened but utterly useless controvensy the 
dissentients were made aware of what 
they might have known thoroughly from 
the beginning, that the Pope had set his 
heart on the acceptance of the dogma by 
the Council. On 3rd July their leaders 
lield a meeting, in which they finally deter¬ 
mined to desist from a contest hencefor¬ 
ward useless and possibly dangerous; and 
wlieii the debate was coucluded and the 
decision given, out of nearly 200 non- 
contents, only two were found in their 
places who had the courage to say ‘lYon 
lolacct.’ One of these was a Neapolitan, 
and the other an American who presided 
over a see called ‘ Little Pock.’ 

The infallibility of the Pope was thus 
made an article of faith which all Eoman 
Catholics are bound to believe on perP of 
their salvation. Archbishop Planning, who 
was rewarded with the rank of cardinal for 
his indefatigable exertions to induce the 
Council to adopt this dogma, affirms that 
the privilege of infallibility is personal, 
independent, absolute, and distinct. 

‘ It can he ciicumscrihed by no liuinan or eccle¬ 
siastical law, and in the exercise of his supreme 
doctrinal authority he (the Pope) doe.s not depend 
for the infallibility of his definitions upon the con¬ 
sent or consultation of the episcopate, hut only on 
the Divine assi.stance of the Holy Ghost’ 

‘The General of the Jesuits,’ says the Abbe 
Giictter of France, ‘ governs the Eoman Church in 
the present day, and these Jesuits think it neces¬ 
sary for their plans that the Romanists all over the 
world should be under the absolute authority of 
one man whom they can turn to purpose. Accord¬ 
ingly, they have coerced the Council to declare, in 
the wouls of Dr, Manning, that the “Pope is the 


supreme Judge on earth, and Director of the con- 
■scicnces of men, of the peasant who tills the field 
and the prince that sits upon the throne.” The 
whole domain of human thought—religious, politi¬ 
cal, philosophical, scientific—is under his sole con¬ 
trol He stands in precisely the same relation to 
the family of mankind that Jehovah did of old 
to the tienihling Israelites who encamped at the 
sacred mountain.’’^ 

The decree of the Council respecting the 
infallibility of the Pope was immediately 
followed by the downfall of his temporal 
power. At the commencement of the 
Franco-German IVar the Italian Govern¬ 
ment faePitated the withdrawal of the 
French garri,son from Pome by renewing 
the Convention guaranteeing the Papal 
territories from invasion. On the collapse 
of the military power of France, however, 
and the overthrow of the empire, a great 
agitation arose in Italy for the acquisition 
of Pome. It became evident that if the 
Government refused or delayed to take 
steps for that purpose the Movement 
Party would themselves invade the sacred 
city. The Italian Cabinet, therefore, hav¬ 
ing been released by the new French 
Government from engagements respecting 
the occupation of Pome contracted with 
the Emperor, induced Victor Emmanuel to 
take possession of the city on the pretext 
of protecting the Pope against revolutionary 
attacks. Accordingly, on the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember a considerable body of Italian troops 
appeared before the gates of Pome. The 

*Mr. Gladstone, in his pamphlet on ‘Xhe Vatican 
Deeiees in their hearing on Civil Allegiance,' endeav¬ 
ours to show that ‘ since the Pope claims iiifalUhihty 
in faith and morals, and since there aie no depai-t- 
ments and functions of human life which do not and 
cannot fall within the domain of morals, and since he 
claims also the doinain of all that concerns the gov- 
ermnent and discipline of the church, and moreover 
claims the power of determining the limits of these 
domains, and does notsever them by any aoknowledged 
01 inteUigihlo line from the domains of civil duty and 
allegiance; therefore evei-y convert andmember of the 
Papal church pilaoes his loyalty and civil duty at the 
mercy of another.' This attack on the decree of the 
Council led to a keen controversy, in winch Cardinals 
Newman and Planning took part, and endeavoured, 
with httle success, to prove that ‘ the Vatican Coun¬ 
cil has left the authoiity of the Pontiff preciselywhere 
xt foimd it ’ 
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Pontiff was by no means grateful for tlie 
protection thus thrust upon him, hut 
tinding resistance hopeless he prudently 
directed his troops to make only a for¬ 
mal resi.stance to the entrance of Victor 
Emmanuers forces. A popular vote or 
plebisatc of the citizens declared almost 
unanimously in favour of annexation, and 
the PLOinan State was publicly proclaimed 
to have become a part of the kingdom of 
Italy. The Italian Parliament was then 
dissolved, and a new As.semhly confirmed 
the annexation, and resolved that the 
scat of government should he transferred 
to Pome. 

It was not to he expected that the Pope 
should acepriesce in hi.s own dethronement, 
but he resisted the pressure put upon him by 
some of his cardinals to leave the city alto¬ 
gether ami seek an a.sylum in some country 
.still faithful to the Papal Hee. ' Many here 
counsel me to leave Pome,’ ho said, ‘but 
where am I to go ? There is not one of the 
Catholic powers that would not after a 
time find my presence an embarrassment, 
so that I .should have to wander from one 
country to another; and it is very hard for 
an old man to turn vagahourl’ Pius IX. 
knew well how hopeless it was to expect 
that any of the Oatholic powers would help 
him in his hour of need. Spain, the most 
Catholic country in Europe, had just elected 
a king out of the family of the monarch 
who had deprived the Pope of hi.s dominions. 
To his application for aid Austria had 
replied by a courteous hut decided refusal, 
and PLepnhlican Erance was more hostile to 
the Papal authority and pretensions than 
some countries avowedly Protestant. 

The Bill of the Papal G-uarantees, which 
passed through the Italian Parliament in 
May, defined the position which the de¬ 
throned Pontiff was henceforth to occupy 
towards the kingdom of Ital)^ His person 
was declared to he sacred and inviolahle, 
and he was to he received hy the authori¬ 
ties with royal honours. He was to have 
as many guards as he pleased to protect 
his person and his palace. An annua 


allowance was settled upon him of neaily 
£120,000, free from all rates and taxes. 
His Holiness was to retain possession 
of the Vatican, the Lateran, and Castel- 
Gandolfo, with all their out-huildings and 
furniture; and the palaces, as well as tho 
libraries and the picture-galleries which 
they contained, were to he inalienable and 
free from all imposts. There was to he no 
restriction on the Pope’s correspondence 
with his bishops and the whole Poman 
Catholic community, and lie was to have 
a post office and telegraphic service of his 
own for each of his palaces. All the Papal 
seminaries, academies, universities, and col¬ 
leges in Pome and the snburhan dioceses 
were to be solely under his control. With 
regard to the relations between Oliurch and 
State, the Government relinquished the 
privilege which it had hitherto possessed of 
presenting piersons to offices and benefices 
in the Church, on condition that Italian 
subjects alone should be appointed. It 
also declared that the royal sanction should 
no longer be required to give effect to the 
decrees of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
with the exception of those relating to 
church property. No appeal was hence¬ 
forth to be allowed against a sentence of 
the ecclesiastical courts; but on the other 
hand, the civil authorities were not to he 
permitted to assist in executing ecclesias¬ 
tical sentences. In short, the new arrange¬ 
ments realized Count Cavour’s memorable 
scheme of ‘ a free Church in a free State.’ 

The Pope was thus pilaced in a great 
dileniuia hy these liberal concessions, which 
conferred upon him greater authority than 
he had ever before possessed in the manage¬ 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs in Italy. He 
was most reluctant, however, to avail him¬ 
self of the new powers conceded to him hy 
the Italian Government, and for a time he 
preferred leaving vacant the sees that fell 
in to availing himself of the privilege to fill 
them without any reference to the royal 
sanction. When he at length held a Secret 
Consistory for the purpose of filling up the 
vacant sees in the Italian kingdom, he 
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fiviiilod himself of the opportunity to deliver 
ail ‘Allocution’ inveigliiiig against the 
Italian Government, repudiating the Papal 
Guarantees, and claiming to nominate the 
bishops, not in virtue of any boon conceded 
to liim by the Xing of Italy, but by liis inde¬ 
feasible authority as tlie Vicar of Christ. 
Pius IX. continued till the close of his long 
life to confine liinnself to the Vatican, where 
he declared he was kept a prisoner by a 
sacrilegious government, whom he e.\’com- 
iiuinicated and anathematized a,s ‘Phari¬ 
sees,’ -Philistines,’ ‘thieves,’ ‘revolutiouists,’ 
‘Jacobins,’ ‘impious,’ ‘children of Satan,’ 
and ‘eueiiiies of God.’ 

While continental Europe w'as thus con- 
Tiilsed by sanguinary wans and agitated by 
secular and ecclesiastical levolutions, the 
United States of America were passing 
through a period of great difficulty and 
an.\-iety. Scarcely had the Northern States 
begun to feel grateful for the termination 
of the contest which had occupied their 
undivided attention and absorbed their 
energies for four years, when they were 
shocked by the assassination of the man 
who had presided over the afiairs of the 
country during this protracted and sangui¬ 
nary struggle. President Lincoln was shot 
in the theatre at Washington on the uight 
of the 14th April, 1865, by a silly half-crazed 
actor of the name of X Wilkes Pooth, who 
it appears had long meditated this crime, 
On the same night Mr. Seward, who was 
confined to bed in consequence of an acci¬ 
dent, was assailed and dangerously wounded, 
as w-ere several members of his family, by a 
person of the name of Payne. Lincoln died 
next morning, hut Seward ultimately re¬ 
covered of his wounds. Booth and some of 
liis accomplices were pursued and overtaken 
at a place called Bowling Green, in Caroline 
county, Virginia, where they had taken re¬ 
fuge in a barn. They refused to surrender, 
and Booth was killed by ‘awkward or timid’ 
officers of justice. Payne Wfis captured, and 
he and three of his accomplices were tried 
before a military tribunal, found guilty, and 
hanged on the '7th of July. The only other 


person who suffered capital punislimeut 
was a Captain Wirtz, the keeper of the 
Confederate military prison at Ander.son' 
ville. He had under his charge a muiiber 
of Federal prisoners of war, whom he was 
accused of having treated with revolting 
cmelty. He was tried by a military com¬ 
mission at Washington, and W’as found 
guilty, sentenced to death, and hanged in 
the early part of November, 

The assassination of President Lincoln 
caused deep sorrow not only in the United 
States but throughout Europe, and espe¬ 
cially ill Great Britain, where he was held 
in high esteem for the simplicity of his 
character, liis straightforwardness, and in¬ 
tegrity. The object which he had kept 
steadily in view throughout the struggle 
between the North and South wa.s the 
maintenance of the Union, to wffiich all 
other matters w'ere subordinated. On more 
tliau one occasion he endeavoured to nego¬ 
tiate a peace on condition that the war 
should terminate; and it was well under¬ 
stood that an amnesty, without exception, 
would be offered to the Confederate chiefs. 
His untimely death at the teruiinatiou of 
the contest by the hand of a wretched 
assassin, who combined ‘ the kindred char¬ 
acters of an unprincipled zealot and a 
histrionic charlatan,’ ivas regarded with 
universal sorrow. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston, Vice-President, 
on the death of Mr. Lincoln, assumed, ac¬ 
cording to constitutional law, the vacant 
office of Presiclent. Great distrust wms felt 
towards him by tlie advocates of a peaceful 
and moderate policy. He was the only 
proininent Southern and slave-holder who 
had opposed secession, and he had in con¬ 
sequence suffered personally during the 
war. In his former office as Military Gov¬ 
ernor of Tennessee he had shown, in his 
maintenance of Federal authority, a liigh- 
handed disregaiff of the laws of the coun¬ 
try, and he entered upon his new career in 
a manner calculated to raise a strong preju¬ 
dice against him. One of his first acts rvas 
to issue a proclamation charging President 
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Davis and other memhers of his Govern¬ 
ment with being accomplices in the mnrder 
of President Lincoln, and offering large 
rewards for their apprehension. Davis was 
in consequence pursued with great alacrity, 
and was captured at Irwinsville, in Georgia, 
on the 10th of May. He was conveyed to 
Port Monroe, where he was kept a close 
prisoner for some time, but Avas subse¬ 
quently set at liberty. 

A number of the extreme Hepublicans, 
such as Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Ste- 
A'eus, demanded that the Confederate States 
should be treated as a conquered country, and 
that General Lee and other leaders of the 
Southern party should be brought to trial 
and executed; but General Grant interposed, 
and insisted that the capitulation should be 
maintained inviolate. The restored Union 
was thus saved from the great crime rvliich 
her chief magistrate meditated in the nerv- 
ness of his power, and in his desire to obtain 
revenge for the sufferings and terrors which 
the country had endured. President John¬ 
ston after a time became more moderate in 
his demands, and devoted his energies not 
to the punishment of enemies, but their 
conversion into friends. Pie did not per¬ 
sist in his proprosal to confiscate the estates 
of the richer Southern proprietors for the 
purpose of effecting, by the subdivision of 
land and the iimnigration of Northern 
settlers, a social as well as political revolu¬ 
tion. He invited the Southern States to 
resume their position in the Union, and the 
performance of their Pederal rights and 
duties, on terms which, though unpalatable 
to them, were on the whole not unjust. 
He required from State Conventions and 
Legislatures the repudiation of the ordin¬ 
ance of Secession and of the Confederate 
debt, the abolition of slavery and protection 
for the freedmen, and the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment by which slavery 
Avas to he prohibited throughout the Hnion. 

Very serious difficulties had to be encoun¬ 
tered in the reconstruction of the Union. 
The President and Congress differed widely 
in their Auews as to the manner in which 


this should bo accomplished, and the Pm- 
publican majority became at last so hostile 
to his policy that they brought forward an 
impeachment against him, Avhich, lioAvever, 
they Avere compelled to abandon. Actuated 
by a vindictive feeling tOAvards the South¬ 
ern iiristocracy, they passed, over the veto 
of the President, a series of Acts providing 
for the assembling of a Constituent Con¬ 
vention, to be elected by universal suffrage, 
but excluding all persons Avho had taken 
an active part in the civil or military ser¬ 
vice of the Confederacy, thus enfranchising 
the negroes and di.sfranchising their late 
masters. The consequence of this enact¬ 
ment Avas that in noai'ly all the States the 
Conventions Avere elected by negro majori¬ 
ties, and that their leadership fell into the 
hands of'carpet-baggers’—penniless adven¬ 
turers from the Northern States, Avho Avere 
supposed to carry all their Avorldly goods 
in their carpet-hags, and Avho flocked to 
the South as mere seekers of fortune, 'Avith 
philanthropy on their lips and hopes of 
plunder in their hearts.’ These unscrupu¬ 
lous adventurers had no difficulty in gain¬ 
ing the confidence of the negroes, and by 
means of their votes succeeded in getting 
into office and obtaining the control of the 
legislature. Their main object Avas, of 
course, to enrich themselves out of the 
State funds, and they availed themselves 
to the utmost of the favourable opportunity 
thus afforded them. The result Avas the 
transference to the South of the Avorst 
practices of the Tammany Piing in NeAv 
York. ‘ Each State Avas ruled by a corrupt 
knot of obscure politicians, who amassed 
fortunes in a feAV mouths by embezzlement, 
by bribe-taking, and by the sale of offices, 
of influence, and of contracts. Corruption 
managed the Legislatures, prevailed in the 
State Houses, and sat on the bench of 
justice; while jobbery, collusion, and vulgar 
fraud Avasted the finances and sAvelled the 
public expenditure. Half the proceeds of 
taxation never reached the State treasury, 
subsidies granted to railways went into 
the pockets of the “rings,” the railways 
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contracted for remained unmade, and loans 
subscribed were stopped on the way to the 
relief of the State necessities. To keep up 
the system debt was heaped upon debt and 
tax upon tax, until the taxpayer, in multi¬ 
tudes of instances, allowed his laud to go 
out of cultivation from sheer inability to 
meet the ever-increasing demands thus 
poured in upon him.’ A Mississippi planter 
told the Committee of Congress that it took 
his wdiole crop of cotton in 1871 to pay his 
taxes. In Kershaw county. South Carolina, 
with a population of 11,000, tax execution^ 
were issued in 3600 cases. It was officially 
stated that in two years nearly 1,250,000 
dollars had been'paid out of the State treas¬ 
ury for which no vouchers could be found, 
while the expenditure on ‘ offices and sala¬ 
ries,’ -which amounted to 123,800 dollars 
in 1860, had become 581,04:0 dollars in 

1871. The disbursements of the South 
Carolina treasury exceeded its revenue 
by 170,683 dollars. In all the Southern 
States, except Virginia and Tennessee, the 
State debts had enormously increased under 
the administration of these Northern ad¬ 
venturers. Alabama owed 5,000,000 dol¬ 
lars in 1866; it owmd 24,000,000 dollars in 

1872. North Carolina was 'reconstructed' 
in 1868; its debt was then 24,000,000 
dollars—10,000,000 dollars more than it 
was in 1860. In four year.s it had grown 
to 34,000,000 dollars. 

The devastated state of the South at the 
close of the war greatly aggravated the 
burden of taxation thus imposed upon it 
to fill the pockets of the ‘carpet-baggers.’ 
Mr. Somers, an Englishman, who spent 
several months in 1870 and 1871 in a tour 
of observation in the Southern States, says 
that in the magnificent vaUey of the Ten¬ 
nessee lie found, even at that time, nearly 
six years after the close of the war— 

‘ Biirnecl-up gin-hoiises, riiiiiecl bridges, mills and 
factories, of -which latter the gable--walls only are 
left standing, and large tracts of once-cultivated 
land stripped of every vestige of fencing. The 
roads, long neglected, are in disorder, and have 
in many places become impassable; now tracts 
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have to be made tlirongli the woods and fields, 
without much respect to boundaries. Borne down 
by losses, debts, and accumulating taxes, many 
who were once the richest among their fello-w's 
have disappeared fiom the scene, and few' have yet 
lisen to take their place. Tins unhappy i alley is 
no exception; aU over the South the same rum is 
spread. The commercial ruin is even w'orse. The 
mere money lo^iS in the abolition of slav cry w as 
^400,000,000 sterling, though the loss was one by 
-which civilization and humanity have gained. The 
banking capital, estimated at ^£ 200 , 000 , 000 , was 
swamped in tlie extinction of all profitable banking 
business, and finally in a residuary flood of woith- 
le.«s Confederate money. The whole iiisuiaiice 
eapital of the South—probably .£100,000,000 more 
—also perished. The weU-orgaiiized cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco plantations, mills, factories, coal and 
iron mines, and comineicial and industrial estab¬ 
lishments, built lip by private capital, the value of 
wliieli ill millions of pounds sterlmg cannot be 
computed—all sank and -were engulfed in the 
same war.’ 

The census returns of the value of pro¬ 
perty in 1870, as compared W'itli 1860, 
place in a very striking light the enor¬ 
mous losses inflicted on the Soutliern 
States by the war. The value of Virginia 
and "West Virginia was 657,021,336 dollars 
in 1860; it had sunk to 480,800,267 dol¬ 
lars in 1870. South Carolina had diminished 
in taxable value during the ten years from 
489,319,128 dollars to 174,409,491 dol¬ 
lars. Mississippi stood at a valuation of 
509,427,912 dollars in the year before the 
W'ar; four years after the war it vvas valued 
at ouly 154,635,527. Louisiana fell to 
about half its former valuation; Elorida to 
less than lialf; Georgia to less than one- 
third. Mr. "Wells, special commis.sioiier of 
revenue, estimated the direct expencUture 
and loss of piroperty by the Confederate 
States, in consequence of the war, at 
2,700,000,000 dollars. He gives the fol¬ 
lowing description of the condition in 
which the South was left:— 

‘In 1865 this section of our country, which in 
1860 represented nearly one-third of the entire 
population and (omitting the value of the slaves) 
nearly two-sevenths of the aggregate wealth of the 
nation, found itself, as the result of four years’ 
civil war, entirely prostrate, without industr}', 
31 
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■without tools, -without money, credit, or crops; 
deprived of local self-govermnent, and to a great 
extent of aU political privileges; the flower of its 
youth in the hospitals or dead upon the battle¬ 
field; with society disorganized, and starvation 
inuninent or actually present.’ 

No -woncler that in these circumstances 
the Southerns bitterly resented the treat¬ 
ment they received from conventions 
elected by the votes of the coloured freed- 
men, and ruled by greedy, grasping, and 
thoroughly unprincipled Northern adven¬ 
turers. The veterans of Lee’s victorious 
armies would have made short work with 
the 'carpet-baggers’ bad they been left with 
only negroes to back them, but as these men 
had been put in their places by the military 
governors appointed directly from "Wash¬ 
ington, it was to the politicians at the 
capital that they looked for support. The 
enormous sums of which these adventurers 
plundered the Southerns enabled them al¬ 
ways to get matters settled to their enthe 
satisfaction. 

Whenever any 'carpet-bag’ ring wanted 
additional authority to keep down tlio 
whites, or felt apprehensions on account 
of the scandal occasioned abroad by some 
nefarious transaction in winch it had been 
engaged, a deputation from the Eepublicau 
party in the State managed hy the ring 
in question at once repaired to Washing¬ 
ton, and by means of backstairs influence 
and bribery it almost always obtained its 
desires. Subjection to the domination of 
men of this class at length drove the South¬ 
erns out of all patience, and as soon as 
the Tederal forces were reduced secret 
societies, known as 'Kn Nlux Klan,’ sprang 
up all over the South, and perpetrated the 
most atrocious outrages upon the negroes 
and such ' carpet-haggers ’ as feU into their 
power. The members of this secret organi¬ 
zation, by moving in considerable bodies 
at night, clad in a peculiar costume and 
executing a wild justice, spread alarm 
both among Tederal soldiers and negroes. 
When out on these expeditions they -wore 
a uniform of black calico, called a ' shroud,’ 


and a long tapering hat, with a black veil 
over the face, completed the disguise. The 
secret of tlie membership was kept with 
remarkable fidelity. In no instance was 
a member of the Ku Klnx successfully 
arraigned or punished, though their acts 
often flew right in the face of the re¬ 
constructed authorities, and were not in 
any sense legal. 

‘The overt acts of the Ku Klux,’ says Mr. 
Somers, ‘ consisted, for the most part, of the dis¬ 
arming of dangerous negroes, the infliction of 
Lynch law on notorious offenders, and, above all, 
in the creation of one feeling of terror as a coun¬ 
terpoise to another. ... A real terror reigned 
for a time among the white people, and in this 
situation the Ku Klux started into being. It -was 
one of those secret organizations which spring up in 
disordered states of society, -when the bonds of law 
and government are almost dissolved, and when no 
confidence is felt in the regular administration of 
justice. But the power with which the Ku Klux 
moved iu marry parts of the South, the knowledge 
it displayed of all that was going on, the fidelity 
with wliicli its secret was kept, and the compla¬ 
cency with which it was regarded by the general 
community, gave this mysterious body a promi¬ 
nence and an irnportarreo seldom attained by sucli 
illegal and deplorable associations.’ 

In its later days the Ku Klux became 
a mere engine of robbery and violence, and 
remains of it were to be found for some 
time iu the bauds of robbers wdio infested 
the swamps and forests of North Carolina. 

The most difficult part of the task which 
the close of the war imposed upon the 
authorities of the United States was the 
reorganization of the system of labour in the 
South, and the protection of and provision 
for 4,500,000 slaves suddenly transformed 
into freemen. The war had been waged 
not in the interest of the slaves, but for the 
preservation of the Union, and it was not 
until it was seen that this object could not 
be otherwise attained that slavery was 
abolished. In consequence, during the 
early years of the war, no arrangements 
were made for the support of the negroes 
who, whenever a Northern army appeared, 
sought refuge within its lines. At first 
they were most frequently repelled hy the 
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commanders, most of whom were supporters 
of slavery, and were iin-willing to give any 
countenance to the agitation for its aboli¬ 
tion. The miserable creatures, thus driven 
away, died in thousands from want and 
disease, till their sufferings becoming mat¬ 
ter of public scandal the Government was 
obliged to adopt measures for their relief. 
Congress established, as a temporary meas¬ 
ure, the ‘ Eureau of Eefugees, Freedmen, 
and Abandoned Lands,’ to watch over the 
interests of the freedmen in the Southern 
States j to protect them in the exercise of 
all their civil rights; to feed and clothe 
them, find them work, siiperinteud the con¬ 
tracts between them and their employers, 
and to enforce their execution on either 
side. This arrangement was attended with 
the most beneficial effects. At first, indeed, 
the freedmen, excited by the discussions 
which were going on about them, and stim¬ 
ulated by interested a 2 Dpeals from ‘ carpet¬ 
baggers,’ were not disposed to work for hire. 
Cherishing some vague notions that they 
were now to become masters vdiere they 
had liitherto been slaves, they made excess¬ 
ive and most unreasonable demands for 
wages, which it was impossible to satisfy; 
and 'they had to learn, by bitter experience, 
that the difference between slavery and 
freedom was simply that they might choose 
their own work, and select their masters, 
and own the proceeds of their laboui'.’ In 
no long time the great body of the emanci¬ 
pated negroes settled down steadily to work. 
It w'as not to be expected that they would 
all at once toil with the zest and energy of 
freemen; but though the old stimulus of 
the overseer and his lash was wanting they 
soon began to feel the higher stimulus of 
reward. The pressure of necessity com¬ 
pelled them, in the first instance, to labour 
in order to live, and they gradually came 
under the influence of the higher motives 
arising out of their new condition, They 
learned, though slowly, to take care of them¬ 
selves; to get rid of their improvident 
habits, and to cherish the feelings of inde¬ 
pendence and self-respect. Their desire to 


own a mule and cart, or a house, or a strip 
of land, and to make a provision for sick¬ 
ness and old age, and for their families in 
case of death, contributed to make them 
work industriously aud save money. In 
the course of five or six years a very large 
proportion of the deposit accounts in sav¬ 
ings hanks in the South were kept hy 
negroes. It soon became evident that the 
productions of free labour were superior to 
those of slave labour. Mr. Wells, in Ms 
official report in 1872, says—‘The new cot¬ 
ton is far sup)erior in cleanliness, strength, 
and uniformity of fibre aud absence of 
waste to any ever before sent to market; 
while a new variety, originating in Missis¬ 
sippi—“the Peeler ’'—has been introduced 
aud brought to market, which commands a 
price from 25 to 30 per cent, higher than 
gram-seed cotton of the same grade, because 
of superior stnpjle.’ 

The planters also have been under the 
necessity of aclaptiug themselves to them 
new position as the em^doyers, not the 
owners, of their labourers. The increasing 
demand for the rice, sugar, and tobacco, 
and especially for the cotton, grown in the 
greatest abundance in the Southern States, 
has enormously increased the demand for 
labourers to cultivate the soil; aud those 
who need the services of the negro, and 
employ him, have learned in time to ap¬ 
preciate his good qualities and to exercise 
a good deal of kmdly patience towards 
his bad ones. The large planters are de¬ 
pendent almost entirely on negro labour, 
and as they have no longer the lash at 
command to stimulate the indolent and 
careless, they have been obliged to adopt 
other and very different means to induce 
their hands to work. The system genei- 
aUy adojjted is that of partnership between 
master and workmen in the products of the 
soil The labourer receives as his wages 
half the cotton he picks or the corn he 
grows, and in addition has a free cottage, 
abundance of wood from the estate for fuel 
and for building his corn-cribs and out¬ 
houses. He is also allowed to keep hogs 
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and milch cows and young cattle, which 
roam and feed with the same right as those 
of the proprietor of the estate, and free of 
charge. In some districts the share system 
takes two forma—one-third of the crop 
with rations, one-half the crop without 
rations. Under this new social organiza¬ 
tion it is not surprising that there should 
have arisen a class of negro tenant-farmers 
and negro small lauded proprietors, who, 
along with shopkeepers, teachers, and 
preachers, may he expected in time to 
form a negro middle class. 

One of the most gratifying proofs of the 
elevation of the class of freedmen is the 
great increase in the numbers of their 
schools, teachers, and scholars. ‘A sur¬ 
prising thirst for Icnowledge,’ says General 
Howard, 'is manifested by the coloured 
people; chikh en give earnest attention and 
learn rapoidly, and the adults, after the day’s 
work, often devote the evening to study.’ 
In ten years the attendance of coloured 
persons at school had increased in Alabama 
from 114 to 15,185; in Arkansas, from 
6 to 5784; in Louisiana the increase was 
from 275 to 11,076, and in South Carolina 
from 365 to 16,865. 

Eetirrning prosperity to the South, in¬ 
creasing trade, and communication with 
the Hortli and with Europe, have all con¬ 
tributed to induce the planters to adapt 
themselves to their new position. In the 
course of time, after many fierce conflicts 
between the EepubKcan and Democratic 
parties, the extensive and vindictive dis¬ 
franchisements and disqualifications in¬ 
flicted on all who in any way had given aid 
or countenance to the Confederate struggle 
were abolished. Eoacls, railways, and 
canals were repaired, ruined towns and 
villages w’ere rebuilt, the desolate battle¬ 
fields were covered with crops, and the out¬ 
ward traces of the long and sanguinar'y 
contests were effaced. But the moral and 
social effects of this convulsion are still 
visible, and in some instances are keenly 
felt. The northern States took a most un¬ 
fair advantage of their victory to establish 


a prohibitory tariff, which imposes an over¬ 
whelming burden on the industry of the 
South. The planter is compelled to pay an 
exorbitant price for everything he requires— 
for his clothes, his tools, his household goods, 
his manures, his coal—in order that a few 
manufacturing ‘interests’ in the Horth may 
obtain large profits. Northern trade is pro¬ 
tected at the expense of Southern agricul¬ 
ture. Mr. Somers says, that ‘while cotton 
can be bought at Liverpool at 3 or 4 cents, 
per lb. above its price on the plantations, 
anything from Liverpool can only be bought 
on the plantations at 200 or 300 per cent, 
above its value there. One planter stated 
that there was not a negro on his cotton¬ 
growing estate who could afford to wear a 
cotton shirt, so expensive a luxury does 
protection make such an article of clothing. 
A pair of coarse negro boots—one of the 
cheapest articles in the stores—is charged 
five dollars.’ The planters further com¬ 
plain that, in order to compete witli new 
rivals in the market, they have to sell their 
cotton cheap, while they have to buy every¬ 
thing dear, and yet out of the small margin 
of profit thus left there is a vast taxation 
to pay. The direct taxes alone amount 
to one-fourth of a merchant’s income. In 
these circumstances it is no wonder that 
discontent and irritation prevail everywhere 
throughout the South. 

‘ Tlie dissatisfaction of the country folks of South 
Oarolina (and it was the same elsewhere) with the 
present state of the Government of the United 
States is palpable enough. They exclaim bitterly 
against tbe corruption which prevails in pnhlic 
life. They are utterly opposed to the high tariff 
on European goods, looking on it simply as a 
means of plundering the cultivators of soil in the 
South and West for the benefit of Northern mann- 
factuiers, overgrown, they say, in wealth and 
adepts in bribery and lobby-rolling. They point 
to the enormous prices of goods sold in the 
Southern towns, and long for the growth of manu¬ 
factures among themselves, and the direct import¬ 
ation of foreign goods into their own seaports.’ 

The injustice which the Protectionist 
tariff inflicts on the South is greatly ag¬ 
gravated by the knowledge that the system 
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owes its origin and support not merely to 
the short-sighted selfishness of Northern 
politicians, but also and largely to the ex¬ 
penditure of vast sums of money by the 
protected ‘interests ’ in bribing members of 
Congress and purchasing backstairs influ¬ 
ence. The establishment of the system of 
‘lobbying’ is undoubtedly one of the great¬ 
est evils that has sprung out of the Civil 
War, which, by its lavish expenditure and 
by placing supreme power in the hands of 
very worthless and corrupt men, has ma¬ 
terially contributed to bring about a state 
of things that is eating lilie a cancer into 
American society. The whole revenue 
system of America became a mass of cor¬ 
ruption, as the evidence taken before the 
American courts of justice, in some memor¬ 
able cases, proved beyond the possibility of 
coutradiction. The national treasury was 
plundered of at least £10,000,000 per annum 
by the notorious ‘ whisky ring,’ which pur¬ 
sued systematically the business of deceiv¬ 
ing or corrupting the Government officials. 
Nor was tliis an isolated case. ‘The frauds 
in tobacco, fermented liquors, and coal-oil 
were believed to be relatively greater than 
those on distilled spirits. According to 
universal agreement, little more than half 
the internal taxes were now collected, while 
of the other half two-thirds probably went 
into the pocket of the fraudulent dealer, in 
order that the public might save the other 
third.’ In these circumstances it need excite 
no surprise that the head of the most im¬ 
portant service in the Government should 
calmly accuse his subordinates in a mass of 
being in collusion with thieves. The charge 
was not denied, and though no member of 
Congress, and indeed ‘ no man in the United 
States doubted its truth, yet nothing was 
done to correct this evil, which in England 
would have cost the strongest ministry its 
office, and the largest parliamentary ma¬ 
jority its seats. 

‘Nor was it only in the national service 
that venality showed itself superior to 
Government and more powerful than law. 
The great corporations, whose wealth and 


power were now extending beyond limits 
consistent with the public interest, found 
no difficulty in buying whatever legislation 
they wanted from the State Legislatures, 
and whatever ju,stiec they required from 
the elective judiciary of New York. The 
frauds aud embezzlement in the jnanage- 
ment of the affairs of the city of New York 
were even more scandalous than those con¬ 
nected with Congress and the Executive. 
The taxation of one of the worst managed 
cities in the world amounts to about 
six millions a year, and three-fourths of 
that sum have been embezzled and squan¬ 
dered.’ 

In this necessarily very brief sketch of 
the condition of the United States after the 
great Civil "War the remaikable Mormon 
organization cannot be passed over with¬ 
out notice. Tlie tale has been often told, 
and is famihar to everyone, of the early 
history of this religious imposture—^liow 
Joseph Smith, a member of a family in 
Manchester (United States), notorious for 
‘indolence, foolery, and falsehood,’ whoso 
‘w'hole object in life was to live without 
work,’ pretended to have found a sacred 
book with gold plates containing a divine 
revelation, which his own father-in-law 
declared to have been ‘got up for specu¬ 
lation, and in order that the fabricators 
might live upon the spoils of the credu¬ 
lous.’ There was, indeed, a combination of 
worldly schemes and spiritual pretensions 
through the whole of Smith’s religious 
system. Thus he entitles himself, in one 
edition of the ‘Book,’ ‘President, seer, 
translator, prophet, apostle, and elder of 
the Church of Latter-day Saints through¬ 
out the earth, dealer in town lots, temples, 
merchandise, hank stock, and prairie 
lands, retailer of books, stationery, caps, 
letters, post and wrapping paper, and gene¬ 
ral of Nauvoo militia.’ Thus the Great 
Temple was built ‘ for the glory of God, for 
all the kings of the earth to take refuge in,’ 
aud ‘ guaranteed to pay 5 per cent, to all 
the shareholders’ in the edifice. Smith 
was certainly not a person of any moral 
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or intellectual eminence; but it is only' 
fair to stale tliat liis honesty and fail- 
dealing in business matters were unim¬ 
peachable. lie was put upon his trial for 
numerous charges thirty-nine tinie.s before 
various tribunals, which could have no 
interest in treating him with favour, or 
even with mercy, and was uniformly ac¬ 
quitted. But though the charge of com¬ 
plicity in assassination and other criminal 
accusations were not established, those of 
voluptuousness, sensuality, and luiscrupu- 
lousness w'ere clearly proved. 

As Mormonism took up an extra-legal 
unnatural position it was extremely un¬ 
popular among all classes, and its adherents 
received outrageous and ruffianly treatment 
from the populace of the different localities 
in which they attempted to settle. At last 
Smith obtained a location at Nauvoo from 
the State of Illinois, and there assumed an 
authority above the government and the 
law's of the country, decided all cases by a 
tribunal which was composed of seven of 
his adherents, and afforded an asylum to 
criminals who had escaped from the hands 
of justice in other parts of the United 
States. In 1844 he had no fewer than 
10,000 devotees under his authority, who 
regarded his commands as the words of 
God. In that year he offered himself as a 
candidate for the presidency of the United 
States. The number of his adhei’ents 
steadily increased, and converts began to 
flow in fmm Europe. His imperious and 
arbitrary authority roused opposition even 
in Nauvoo, especially of those wdro had 
apostatized from the body. One of these 
men set up a newspaper at Nauvoo, and 
Smith, enraged at its attacks, in his capa¬ 
city as mayor suppressed the paper and 
destroyed the prmting-presses. The people 
in the vicinity of the settlement were roused 
to fury at this attack on the liberty of the 
press, and tbe inhabitants of the neighbour¬ 
ing town of Carthage prepared to inarch 
on the Mormons with arms and artillery. 
Smith proclaimed martial law, hut was 
persuaded to submit to the authorities at 


Carthage, and nnder their guardianship he 
and his brother Ilyrum -were foully mur¬ 
dered by the populace on the 27th of 
Juno, 1844. 

During the three years of persecution 
which followed this outrage the Mor¬ 
mons were compelled for safety to live as 
a military encampment, and endured great 
suffering and loss of life. They at length 
resolved to seek a new location in a district 
where they could be completely isolated 
from their fellow-creatures. One hundred 
and forty pioneers were sent out from 
Hauvoo in search of a future Eden, and 
were followed by the advanced guard of 
4000 persons, headed by Brigham the 
Seer, who arrived at the Great Salt Lake 
on the 24th of July, 1847. In tins val¬ 
ley, defended by sterile volcanic passes, 
and girt by vast waterless deseits 1000 
miles on the one side and 600 on another 
from any settled country, the Mormons 
established their new settlement of Utah. 
In no long time this tract of land, which, 
whitened by an alkaline crust when they 
chose it as their refuge from persecu¬ 
tion, bore little vegetation hut the sage 
hush, and even old trappers promised to 
give 1000 dollars for every ear of coni 
that should be grown on it, was converted 
by their skilful organization and unremit¬ 
ting industi-y into a terrestrial Eden, where 
ninety-three bushels of corn were produced 
by a single acre. In the course of twenty 
years no fewer than 150,000 souls were 
settled in the City of the Salt Lake, 

The hope of the Mormons, however, that 
they would he allowed to enjoy a kind of 
monastic existence in this secluded spot, 
was doomed to disappointment. The dis¬ 
covery of gold ill California transformed 
their solitude into the great midway station 
between the Missouri Biver and the Pacific 
Ocean. Tens of thousands of adventurers, 
many of them daring and unscrupulous, 
made Utah their temporary halting-place, 
and it required aU the efforts of their chief 
and prophet, though armed with despotic 
power, to keep his subjects submissive to 
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his authority, and to prevent the inroads 
of the ‘ Gentiles ’ on the harems of the 
saints. A system of terrorism was es¬ 
tablished for this purpose, -which was car¬ 
ried out by a baud of ruffians at the com¬ 
mand of the prophet. Shocking storie,s were 
told of the deeds perpetrated by them, and 
there is good reason to believe that assas¬ 
sinations of refractory disciples were of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. 

The continued increase of the Mormon 
population is supplied, not by the United 
States, but by emigrants from Europe, who 
are in the p)roportion of ten to one of the 
native Americans. A considerable number 
come from Denmark and Switzerland, but 
England and Wales furnish by far the 
largest proportion. No fewer than ten 
Mormon 'branches’ or congregations as¬ 
semble every Sunday in Loudon for reli¬ 
gious worship, and they have numerous 
agents throughout the country, especially 
in Wales, who carry on the work of recruit¬ 
ing with great zeal and no inconsiderable 
success. Their converts chiefly belong to 
a section of the working classes who are 
low in social position, and are possessed of 
little knowledge, either secular or sacred. 
The inducements which Mormons hold out 
are artfully adapted to the character and 
condition of the agricultural population and 
the lower, or at least the more ignorant, grade 
of artisans, and are rather of an economi¬ 
cal than a religions character. The prac¬ 
tical advantages which they secure to the 
intending emigrant are not without their 
influence. It is certain that no ships under 
the provisions of the ‘Passengers Act’ 
afford such safe and comfortable accommo¬ 
dation as those under the administration 
of the Mormon agents. Instead of being 
exposed, like the ordinary emigrant, to all 
the annoyances and discomforts of a hetero¬ 
geneous crowd during the voyage, and to 
the frauds and overcharges of the land- 
sharks the moment they touch the Amer¬ 
ican shore, these converts hve in the 
Mormon ship like one family, under firm 
yet kindly discipline, with every provision 


for comfort, decorum, and internal peace. 
On their arrival in the New World they 
are welcomed by members of the confrater¬ 
nity, who have made all arrangements for 
their safe journey to their promised home. 
As they all bring with them some money 
or goods, tliese proselytes add to the wealth 
as well as to the industrial power of the 
Utah population. 

With regard to the doctrines of tlie Mor¬ 
mons, the nonsense of the golden plates and 
the tables of the law seems now to be 
kept out of sight by the Prophet and the 
elders. Even the ‘Book of Mormon,’ which 
was compiled by Joseph Smith, has been 
to a considerable extent superseded by the 
‘ Book of Doctrine and Covenants,’ issued in 
1841—an authorized collection of new reve¬ 
lations to explain and amplify the doctrine 
in the course of growth. One curious fea¬ 
ture of this hook is its distinct condemna¬ 
tion of polygamy. ‘We believe,’ it says, 
‘that one man should have one wife and 
one woman but one husband, except in the 
case of death, when either is at liberty to 
marry again.’ The repudiation of this tenet 
of the revealed Mormon faith is no doirht so 
far home out by the principle enunciated 
in 1856, that ‘ tlie knowledge and faith of 
the Church have greatly increased through 
the revelation of more advanced doctrines 
in the Gospel.’ 

Though the revelation sanctioning a 
plurality of Avives was said to have been 
given to Joseph Smith in July, 1841, it 
was not until August, 1852, that it was 
solemnly published by his successor, Brig¬ 
ham Young, in the tabernacle at Great 
Salt Lake City. ‘Without the doctrine 
this revelation makes knoAvn to ns,’ he 
said, ‘no man could raise himself high 
enough to become a god.’ From that time 
forth polygamy has taken its place among 
Mormon institutions Avithont dispute or 
contradiction, and doubtless is the main 
source of attraction to a certain class of 
converts. The practice of indulging m a 
plurality of Avives soon became general, 
and Anthin six years of the promulgation 
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of tlie decree tliere were nearly 400 families 
in Utah containing seven or more wives, 
and few having only one. "With regard to 
the moral influence of this system no better 
authority can be adduced than that of the 
late Mr. Horace Greely. In a lecture 
delivered at New York, giving the result 
of his personal observations at Utah, 
he dwelt at length on the curses being 
rapidly developed by the great social evil 
of the Mormons’ polygamy, and while he 
characterized the people as industrious 
and peaceful, and did not question their 
honesty in the profession of their pieeuliar 
doctrines, he saw, he believed, in this vice 
alone the sure evidences of confusion and 
ultimate ruin. 

‘Talk of love!’ ho saicl; ‘no man that was not 
stone-blind, who saw the stone -walls that inclosed 
the prisoE-liouses of the womon, could assume that 
there was love among tlio.se people. It was safe- 
bind safe-find, the necessary law of such relations. 
Every day further developed the truth of this. 
The wealthy were building higher walls. It was 
but a repetition of the system which had proved 
the downfall of so many nations, and in Utah, as 
in these, either polygamy will be abolished or tliere 
win be many a bloody struggle. He had met there 
the son of one who had been a wealthy merchant 
in New York, and an alderman when that position 
was not synonymous with robber. Tlie son was 
not as wealthy as the father had heon. He had 
two wives nevertheless; one of them was the 
daughter of the other. The aflair was looked upon 
quite as a matter of course by the saints, and he 
supposed worked as well as the three-cornered 
affair could be e.vpected to behave itself, until he 
went home one day and found the young one had 
disappeared. She had not been heard of when he 
[the lecturer] had left, nor did he presume he had 
since recovered her. She preferred, no doubt, the 
favours which were not divided with her mother. 


He had also, oven among the bishops, met several 
not over-happy in their marital relations; one who 
liad among his wives trvo of his nieces, another 
■whoso two wives (lie was mode,st) never spoke to 
each other on any occasion, uliioh made thehou.ss 
rather awkward to visitors. Only imagine [said 
the lecturer] a family of twelve children with four 
or five motliers; to bring tbem up in one bouse 
yon have as fair a start for hell as you can well 
imagine. Ten years of such a purgatory wovdd 
make a man long for the sound of Gabriel’s trumpet.’ 

A system created by piriestly despot¬ 
ism, and founded on a gross perversion 
of moral principle, i.s not lilcely to he o£ 
long duration. An open schism, in opposi¬ 
tion to it has been made by one of Joseph 
Smith’s sons, and as might have been ex¬ 
pected, the ‘ Josepliites’ are more obnoxious 
to the saints than the Gentiles are. An 
impres.sioii exi.sts in the Ilepuhlican party 
that the strong arm of the Slate should bo 
invoked to put down polygamy, if not Mor- 
monism itself. But unless the righteous 
indiguation of the people on the one hand, 
and the imperious conduct of the Mormon 
despots on the other, should provoke a col¬ 
lision, the probability i.s that the policy of 
the more moderate party will continue to be 
followed—‘to await and guide the natural 
causes which are operating to the over- 
thro-w of polygamy and the submission of 
the Mormon aristocracy; to maintain a 
sufficient military force to keep the peace 
and to protect the “Gentiles” in that free¬ 
dom which tho Mormons themselves offer 
to all settlers; to remove all Federal officers 
who psractise ]polygamy; and for the rest to 
trust to the influence of free immigration, 
public opinion, Christian missions, and the 
Pacific railroad.’ 
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The disestablisliment of the Irish Cliurcli 
was not the only important measure re¬ 
lating to Ireland whieh Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government intended to bring forward. 
The Premier at once prepared to deal with 
tlie Irish land system. In directing his 
energies to this much-needed reform he 
liad no longer to encounter the formidable 
opposition of the leader of the Conserva¬ 
tive party. Lord Derby died on the 23rd 
of October, 1869. His death made no 
great blank in pirblio affairs, for he had 
virtually retired from active life on making 
over the premiership of his Ministry to 
Mr. Disraeli. His career had been energetic 
and influential, but he bad no pretensions 
to the character of a statesman. In the 
earlier period, while he was colleague of 
Earl Grey, be carried the emancipation of 
the West Indian slaves, he established 
national education in Ireland, and by the 
abolition or amalgamation of several bishop¬ 
rics he dealt the first blow to the Irish 
Cliurch, of which he was the most strenuous 
defender. He was on the eve of becoming 
the leader of the Liberal party when he 
deserted its ranks, and after an interval 
became a member of Sir Eobert Peel’s 
second ministry. He was three times 
Prime Minister of a Conservative adminis¬ 
tration, and yet, in order, as he said, to 
‘ dish the Whigs,’ he became the instrument 
of passing a much more democratic Eeform 
Bill than the Liberal party bad ventured 
to propose. His debating powers were 
of the highest order, and Macaulay said 
of him that his knowledge of the science 
VOIi. IV. 


of parliamentary defence resembled an 
instinct. The prominent features of bis 
oratory are very happily described in ‘ The 
Hew Timon’— 

‘ The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of debate.! 
FTor gout nor toil his freshness can destroy, 

And time still leaves all Eton in the boy. 

Yet u’bo not listens with delighted smfle 
To the pure Saxon of that sdver style.’ 

‘His charge is irresistible,’ said Disraeli; 
‘ but when he has driven the force directly 
opposed to him off the field, he returns to 
find his camp in the possession of the 
enemy.' He was a very formidable anta¬ 
gonist and a desperately bard hitter, as 
O'Connell and Sliiel found to tlieir cost; 
and liis readiness, especially in reply, his 
remarkable fluency, the appropriateness as 
well as purity of his language, and the feli¬ 
city of his illustrations and retorts, obtained 
for him a place in the front rank of the 
parliamentary orators of his day. His 
speeches have, however, not obtained a per¬ 
manent place in political literature, and are 
already neglected and forgotten, His emi¬ 
nent abilities, playful humour, and genial 
disposition, along with his extensive estates 
and illustrious ancestry, made him admir¬ 
ably fitted for the position which he lield, 
from the death of the Duke of Wellington 
till the time of his own decease, as the 
leader of the Conservative aristocracy of 
England, and the fit representative both 
of its good q^ualities and its defects. 

Mr. Gladstone, during his electioneering 
campaign in Lancashire, had declared that 
32 
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tlie Iiish Upas-tree had three great hianches 
—the State Church, the Land Tenure Sys¬ 
tem, and the System of Education—and 
that he intended to hew them all down if 
he could. HaYiug effected the disestah- 
lishinent of the Irish Church, he now pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with the Irish tenure of 
land, which had always been in a most un¬ 
satisfactory state. "Various remedies had 
been proposed, and various efforts had been 
made to bring about a settlement of this 
much-vexed question, but none of them 
had given general satisfaction, or had been 
carried to a successful issue. The Irish 
agitators had painted 'landlordism,’ as they 
called it, in the most odious colours, and 
they wrote and spohe as though tliere were 
no such things as good landlords or bad 
tenants in Ireland. Impartial and trust¬ 
worthy persons who visited that country 
with the special object of ascertaining its 
tine condition affirmed that they had found 
not a few tenants ‘ so impoverished, so igno¬ 
rant, so unimproviug that their presence on 
a well-managed English e,state would not 
be tolerated for six months.’ On the other 
hand, Mr. M'Lagaii, member for Liiilith- 
gowsliire,says—‘Tire class of noblemen and 
gentlemen owners of extensive estates gener¬ 
ally show more consideration—I sliould say 
indulgence—for tenants on tlieir estates 
than on almost any estate in England and 
Scotland. The farms are low-rented and 
the tenants contented, tbougli they are only 
tenants from year to year. In many cases 
the tenants are now assisted in all jierma- 
nent improvements; perhaps in some in¬ 
stances this is carried too far. ... I 
do not say there are no bad landlords in 
Ireland. I know some cases of cruel 
oppression, and in legislating we should 
put it out of the power of a bad landlord 
to perpetrate injustice, cruelty, and op¬ 
pression.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s object wms to put an end 
to cases of this kind, and to jprotect the 
tenants against the oppression of bad land¬ 
lords and their agents. The possession of 
land was the only means of Hving to a 


large portion of the Irish people. The need 
of it was therefore so vital that a rent was 
constantly offered which the tenants could 
never pay. Hence the arrears of rent 
accumulated to an enormous amount, and 
as a matter of course evictions, followed by 
outrage and murder, were of frequent oc¬ 
currence. The retnrn of evictions moved 
for by the Earl of Eelmore showed that 
between 1861 and 1871 there had been 
in all Ireland 37,164 ejectments, of which 
two-thirds were for non-payment of rent. 
Varioms remedies were proposed for this 
great evil. ‘ hly plan,’ said Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell, ‘ is that no man shall be a tenant for 
less than twenty-one years.’ It was alleged 
by .some that a secured Leimre for not less 
than thirty-one years would be practically 
a set-off against all claims on the landlord 
at the end of the lease for any improve¬ 
ments voluntarily executed during its term. 
Fixity of tenure was a general demand, by 
which one class meant only ' a title to fair 
compensation to the tenant on the part 
of the landlord wlien the tenant may be 
leaving a bolding that he has improved.’ 
The great majority, however, who used this 
cry meant by fixity of tenure ' the right of 
occupiers to hold their farms for ever at a 
fixed rent, and to sell or bequeath their 
interest subject to certain conditions.’ Mr. 
Gladstone resolved to follow a middle course, 
and to confer upon the tenants throughout 
Ireland a legal right, founded on and closely 
resembling the pirivilege wbicli custom has 
secured to the Ulster fanners. In that 
province a system had grown up, that had 
gradually acquired something like the force 
of law, under which a tenant was allowed 
to remain in undisturbed possession of bis 
holding so long as he paid liis rent. He 
was also entitled, on giving it tip, to com¬ 
pensation for unexhausted improvements, 
and was at liberty to sell the ‘ goodwill’ of 
liis farm to the incoming tenants. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill legalized this custom, and 
made it universal. A tenant ejected from 
his farm was entitled to claim compensation 
for his improvements, and the tribunal 
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cstalilislied for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of the measure vms authorized 
to take into consideration not merely the 
legal, hut the equitable, conditions of each 
case. The Bill passed through both Houses 
of Parliament after a long discussion, hut 
v'ith comparatively little oppo.sition, and re¬ 
ceived the royal assent on August 1,1870. 

The establishment of a system of educa¬ 
tion for England was the next great achieve¬ 
ment of Mr. Glad.stoue’s Ministry. The 
state of elementary education in England 
rvas extremely discreditable both to the 
Government and the nation. "While Scot¬ 
land, a compcaratively poor and small nation, 
had possessed an efficient system of pmblic 
education for three centuries, the common 
people in England, with all its wealth and 
enterprise, had been left in a state of gross 
ignorance. Efforts had been made by suc¬ 
cessive Liberal Governments to remedy a 
state of matters which was a standing re¬ 
proach to the country, but these had all 
been frustrated, partly by the strenuous 
opposition of the Conservative party and 
the Church, and partly by the want of ade¬ 
quate support from the English Honcon- 
formists. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that Lord John Eussell obtained a scanty 
pittance from the Treasury to stimulate 
and assist private benevolence in providing 
instruction for the poor. Although the 
amount granted for this purpose was grad¬ 
ually augmented, and the number of schools 
established in connection with it corre¬ 
spondingly increased, the system failed to 
overtake the educational wants of the com¬ 
munity. It had no claim to be called 
national, and in fact, owing to the short¬ 
sighted and disastrous policy of a large 
section of the English Honconformists, it 
had been left mainly in the hands of the 
Church, and the friends of secular educa¬ 
tion of course protested against the enforce¬ 
ment of religious instruction which it 
involved. As the Government aid was 
contingent on strictly local exertions, it 
could not reach the most neglected and 
therefore the most needy localities, and 


there was no authority lodged in any quar¬ 
ter to compel the attendance at school of 
the children of ignorant and careless parents. 
Notwithstanding the exertions made by 
voluntary and philanthropic benevolence 
and zeal, there were hundreds of thousands 
of children in the country for whose in¬ 
struction no provision had been made. Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues were anxious 
to remedy these defects and to provide a 
system of national education adapited to 
the condition and commensurate with the 
wauls of the people. Their object, as the 
Prime Minister himself said, was to give 
fair scope for educational action both to the 
party which desired a complete national 
system and only tolerated voluntary schools, 
and to the party which were only desirous of 
supplying, by the agency of the state, what 
that principle was unable to effect. The 
Education Bill, which was introduced by 
Mr. Eorster on February 7, 1870, proposed 
to establish a system of School Boards in 
England and ITales, with authority to erect 
schools, to levy rates for their support, and 
to frame by-laws compelling the attendance 
of all children from five to twelve years of 
age within the school district. Existing 
schools might he adopted under the Bill, on 
condition that they were pronounced effi¬ 
cient, that they agreed to be examined by 
an undenominational inspector, and that 
they adopted a conscience clause as part of 
their regulations. In addition to the local 
school-rates the schools were to he sup¬ 
ported by grants from the Treasury and by 
fees paid by the scholars. The Bill abolished 
the old restriction that all schools recog¬ 
nized by the Department should either he 
connected with some religious denomina¬ 
tion or should read and teach the Scriptures. 
It also abrogated the rule that denomiua- 
tioual schools should he inspected by mem¬ 
bers of their own denomination, and in 
addition prohibited aH inspection of religious 
instruction. It provided that ‘ no religious 
catechism or religious formrdary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination 
shall he taught iu the schools,’ but it placed 
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no restriction on the power to give religious 
instruction or to expound any creed. 

The Bill at first appeared likely to meet 
with a favourahle reception; hut when its 
provisions were carefully examined, some 
of them provoked the hostility both of 
the Nonconformists and the advocates of 
secular education. The former were indig¬ 
nant at the proposal to continue gi'ants from 
the Treasury to denominational schools, 
while the latter insisted that the instruction 
given in the national schools should be 
purely secular, hir. Borster, however, 
pleaded that there were several powerful 
bodies in the country who were conscien¬ 
tiously opposed to the severance of secular 
from religious instruction, and would resist 
to the utmost any attempt to enforce such 
a regulation, and refused to go further than 
to compel all schools receiving State aid to 
adopt a conscience clause for the protection 
of parents and children prohibiting religious 
instruction during the hours devoted to the 
teaching of the secular branches. The Non¬ 
conformists, however, resisted so strenu¬ 
ously the proposal to continue grants of 
public money to denominational schools 
that, hut for the support given by the Con¬ 
servative party, there was a strong proba¬ 
bility that the Government would have 
been defeated. When the Education Bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
it contained a clause authorizing School 
Boards to grant assistance out of the rates 
to deuominational schools, hut owing to the 
strong opposition which it provoked, this 
clause had to be withdrawn. In order, how¬ 
ever, to pacify the supporters of the denomi¬ 
national system,Mr. Gladstonepromised that 
the Privy Council grants to these schools 
should be augmented, and that the increase 
would probably amount to 50 per cent. In 
consec[nence of this policy the great body 
of the Nouconformists were alienated from 
the Government, of which they had hitherto 
been the main support, and they denounced 
Mr. Eorster’s Bill as, in the words of Mr. 
Bright, ‘aBill for encouraging denomina¬ 
tional education.’ But the measure, though 


imperfect in not n few of its details, and 
open to serious objections even in regard to 
its principles, has nevertheless been pro¬ 
ductive of most beneficial results. 

It is singular that almost all the reforms 
carried out by Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
had the effect of weakening its strength and 
swelling the ranks of its enemies. The 
course adopted by the Government with 
respect to the organization of the army and 
the abolition of the system of purchase of 
officers’ commissions excited strong dis¬ 
satisfaction, not only in the whole Con¬ 
servative party, hut among a considerable 
nmnher of stanch Liberals. This system 
began in the year 1683. Ten years later 
it was prohibited by William III., hut 
in 1702 tlie purchase of a commission in 
the army was recognized by the Court of 
Chancery as a legal transaction. Yarious 
restrictions were from time to time imposed 
upon the sale of commissions, and ulti¬ 
mately a fixed scale of prices was arranged 
and sanctioned by the Horse Guards. Tlie 
real price of a commission, however, greatly 
exceeded the regulation and legal price, and 
very large sums of money were often paid 
for commissions in favourite regiments, 
The abolition of the purchase system had 
been advocated from time to time by army 
reformers. But the system was cordially 
approved by the Duke of Yffillingtou aud 
other high authorities, who asserted that it 
was essential to the efficiency aud almost to 
the existence of the army. 

In 1871, however, Mr. Cardwell, the 
Secretary at War, brought forward a scheme 
for the reconstruction of the army, one im¬ 
portant part of which was the abolition of 
the purchase system for officers’ commis¬ 
sions, and the substitution of promotion 
according to merit. Eeforins in the army, 
he declared, were impeded at every turn by 
the direct or indirect operation of purchase. 
The private interests affected by this pro¬ 
posal were to be dealt with not only justly 
but liberally, for the officers were to bo 
compensated not merely for the legal value 
of their commissions, hut for the excess of 
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prices IseyoBcl the regulation sum which 
they had paid in accordance Avith custom. 
Every effort was made by the Conservative 
party to obstruct the progress of the measure 
through the House of Commons. So ob¬ 
stinate was the resistance of the military 
memberSj that Sir Eoundell Palmer said ‘a 
course had been taken the like of which he 
never remembered. Other great measures 
affecting great interests had been opposed 
without the minority endeavouring to baffle 
the majority by mere consumption of time. 
Conduct like that followed in the present 
instance was neither in the interest of the 
country, of the army, nor of Conservative 
principles.’ These obstructive proceedings 
were so far successful that after four montlis 
of discussion Mr. Cardwell informed the 
House that in consequence of the prolonged 
and obstinate resistance to the Bill, which, 
as Mr. Gladstone snhsequently said, threat¬ 
ened to make legislation physically impos¬ 
sible, the Government found that it would 
be impracticable to carry through the 
scheme of army reorganization which they 
had introduced, and that they would only 
insist on the purchase clauses and the trans¬ 
fer of power over the militia and volunteers 
from the Lords Lieutenants to the Crown, 
The Bill thus altered and limited was read 
a third time in the House of Commons 
(3rd July, 1871), and was immediately sent 
up to the Lords. The strenuous resistance 
to the measure in the Lower House encour¬ 
aged the Lords to oppose even the limited 
scheme, and at a meeting of the Conserva¬ 
tive peers, held the morning before the 
second reading of the Bill was moved, it 
Avas resolved tliat it should he rejected. 
The Duke of Eichmond, a highly respect¬ 
able nobleman, of moderate abilities but of 
good position, Avas put forward to move 
an amendment declaring that the House 
of Lords Avas unwilling to pass the second 
reading until a comprehensive plan of army 
reorganization should have been laid before 
it. The discussion Avas conducted on both 
sides with great ability, and not only the 
leading Conservative peers, but influential 


Liberals like Lord Dalhousie and Lord Grey, 
argued strongly against the abolition of pur¬ 
chase. Lord Sandhurst,Iiowever,a liigh mili¬ 
tary authority, Avarmly supported the scheme 
of the GoA-ernment. He did not believe, he 
said, that the moral influence of a command¬ 
ing officer could be maintained over a 
thousand men Avliile they knew that his 
power to command uas being put up to 
auction, and they sold like a flock of sheep. 
After a discussion, which lasted tivo days, 
and was characterized by great bitterness 
and vindictive feeling, the Government Avere 
defeated by a majority of twenty-fir^e, com¬ 
posed entirely of Scottish and Irish peers 
Avho had been virtually nominated in a body 
hy the Conservative leaders. 

Mr. Gladstone, hoAvever, was not inclined 
to acquiesce in this decision, and he now 
adopted a course Avhicli led to a keen and 
hitter controversy. Affirming that the 
system of purchase Avas created by a royal 
warrant, he aunouuced to the House of 
Commons that he had advised Her Majesty 
to issue a new Avarrant, declaring that all 
regulations made hy her or by any of her 
predecessors regulating or fixing the prices 
at which commissions might be bought, or 
in any Avay authorizing the purchase or sale 
of such commissions, shall he eaiiceUed. 
Admission to the rank of an officer atus 
henceforth, in the great majority of cases, 
to depend on open competition, but two or 
three supplementary modes were provided, 
and the Brigade of Guards was not affected 
by the warrant. Promotion up to the rank 
of major was, as a rule, to be determined 
by seniority, and in the higher ranks by 
selection. This remarkable stroke of policy 
excited great astonishment, and Avas at first 
hailed AAdth exultation hy the Liberal party 
as a signal triumph over the Upper House. 
But on reflection this feeling greatly abated, 
and not a feAV of the leading Liberal jour¬ 
nals expressed their disapproval of the new 
warrant. Jlr. Disraeli denounced it as 
'part of an avowed and shameful con¬ 
spiracy against the undoubted privileges of 
the other House of Parhameut.’ The legality 
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of this exercise of the royal xorerogalive 
rvas iincpeslionahle, hut the propriety of 
the course rvliioh Mr. Gladstone had taken 
to bring the discussion respecting the 
abolition of purchase in the army to a close 
rvas regarded by influential Liberals as un¬ 
fair to the House of Lords, and not worthy of 
the Ministry or of the principles which they 
professed. Sir Eoundell Palmer, whose great 
legal knowledge and reputation for candour 
and impartiality entitled his opinion to 
peculiar weight, while expressing his con¬ 
viction that the issuing of the warrant was 
within the constitutional power of the 
Crown, added (which was really a disap¬ 
proval of the course taken by the Govern¬ 
ment), ' I should have been glad if it had 
been generally and clearly understood from 
the beginning that, subject to the sense of 
Parliament being ascertained with reference 
to the point of compensation, the form of 
procedure would be that which was eventu¬ 
ally adopted, because it is certainly an evil 
that the adoption of one constitutional 
mode of procedure rather than another 
should appear to arise from au adverse 
vote of the House of Lords.’ 

The Peers were placed in a dilemma. If 
they had rejected the Hill after the warrant 
abolishing purchase was issued they would 
have deprived the officers who had bought 
their commissions of all compensation. 
They consequently felt that they had no 
alternative hut to pass the measure which 
they had previously resolved to postp)oiie; 
but they determined at the same time to 
pass a vole of censure on the Ministry for 
the manner in whicli they had contrived to 
abolish the purchase system. When, there¬ 
fore, the second reading of the Bill was 
moved on July 31, the Duke of Pdchmond 
proposed to add the following words:— 

‘ That this House, in assenting to the second 
reading of this Bill, desires to express its opinion 
that the interposition, of the Executive during the 
progress of a measure submitted to Parliament 
by Her Majesty’s Government in order to attain 
by the exercise of the prerogative, and without 
the aid of Parliament, the principal object in¬ 


cluded ill that lueasiiro, is calculated to depreciate 
and neutralize the independent action of the 
Legislature, and is strongly to bo condemned; and 
that this House assents to the second reading of 
this Bill only in order to secure the officers of Her 
Majesty’s army compensatiou to which they are 
entitled consequent on the abolition of purchase 
in the aimy.’ 

Tlie motion of Hie Duke, after a keen 
debate, in whicli Earl P-ussell and several 
other Liberal Peers took part against the 
Government, was carried by a majority of 
eighty. Lord Derby, who had strenuously 
suppiorted the abolition of pmrehase, ‘heartily 
joined in the vote of censure.’ ‘ The resolu¬ 
tion,’ he said, ‘ might not produce a political 
change, but it •svonld place ou record their 
opinion that astuteness was not statesinaii- 
shij), and that smart practice did not pay 
in the long run.’ 

The abolition of the system of purchase, 
and the principle of promotion in the army 
by merit, have been productive of most 
beneficial results, and are now regarded 
with general approbation; bub at the time 
this reform was very injurious to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Ministry, and raised up a host of 
enemies -who eagerly sought their over¬ 
throw'. Tliouglitful men of all parties con¬ 
curred in the opinion expressed by M. 
Eugene Dnfeuille:— 

‘There springs from this affair two charges 
against Mr. Gladstone. First, a want of know¬ 
ledge and a want of respect for tlio Upper House, 
if he submitted without consideration to the 
opinion of the Lords a question with which they 
were not competent to deal; and second, a vio¬ 
lation of the Constitution, if, as wo are inclined 
to think, he has withdrawn from the authority 
of the Lords a question ou which they were 
entitled to decide.’ 

The abolition of the system of purchase 
in the army was not the only question that 
arose at this time to trouble and injure 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The United 
States began to press for a settlement of the 
Alabama claims. These claims were first 
presented by the American. Minister, Mr. 
Adams, to Earl Bussell in 1862; but the 
Premier and Eoreign Secretary steadfastly 
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disclaimed responsibility for tlie acts of tlie 
Alahcihia, and refused to entertain tlie pro¬ 
posal for arbitration on this subject. When 
Lord Derby’s Ministry came into p)Ower in 
1866 negotiations were commenced afresh, 
and Lord Stanley expressed the readiness 
of the Eritisli Government to refer the 
Akibama claims to arbitration if the two 
Governments could agree upon the ques¬ 
tions to be submitted to the arbiters. Mr. 
Seward, however, now contended that the 
arbitration should include the question 
vhether Britain was justified in recoguizing 
the Confederate States as belligerents. Lord 
Stanley absolutely refused to make this 
que.stion the subject of any arbitration 
whatever, and the negotiations again fell 
to the ground. 

The question was taken up for the third 
time on the arrival in this country of Mr. 
Leverdy Johnston, as the representative of 
the United States in London. Negotiations 
were continued after Lord Derby’s Govern¬ 
ment went out of office in 1868, and a con¬ 
vention, which made several conces.sions to 
the American demand, was concluded under 
the auspices of Lord Clarendon in 1870. 
The Senate of the United States, however, 
rejected this convention, and Mr. Eeverdy 
Johnston resigned his office. In 1871 the 
Biitish Government proposed tliat a com¬ 
mission should he appointed to settle a 
dispute with tlie Americans respecting the 
Canadian fisheries, and Mr. Dish, the United 
States Secretary, suggested that the Ala- 
lama claims should he referred to the same 
body of diplomatists. The British Govern¬ 
ment gave their assent to this proposal, and 
sent out to Washington a commission, 
headed by Earl de Grey, to meet with a 
body of American commissioners, and to 
arrange all the various subjects of dispute 
unsettled between England and the United 
States. The Dominion of Canada was re¬ 
presented by Sir John A. Macdonald. After 
a long series of meetings the commissioners 
agreed on a basis of arbitration, which was 
embodied in the Treaty of Washington. 
It opened with an apology for the escape 


of the Alalaina, which was vehemently 
denounced as uncalled for and humiliat¬ 
ing. ‘Her Britannic Majesty,’ it was 
said, ‘has authorized her high commis¬ 
sioners and plenipotentiaries to express in 
a friendly spirit the regret felt by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the escape, mider 
wliatcver circumstances, of the Akibama 
and other vessels from British ports, and 
for the depredations committed by these 
vessels.’ An acknowledgment at the out¬ 
set of this unusual kind indicated very 
clearly the spirit in which the arbitration 
was to be carried out. Three rules were 
laid down by the treaty for the guidance of 
the arbitrators. These were— 

‘A neutral Government is bound, first, to use 
due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, 
or equipping within its jurisdiction, of any Te.ssel 
which it has reasonable ground to believe is in¬ 
tended to cruise or to cany on war against a power 
with which it is at peace, and also to use like 
diligence to prevent the departure from its juris¬ 
diction of any vessel which it has reasonable ground 
to believe is intended to cruise or cany on war as 
above, such vessel having been specially adapted, 
in whatever port within such jurisdiction, to war¬ 
like use. Secondly, not to permit or suffer either 
helligereut to make use of its ports or waters as 
the base of naval operations against the other, or 
for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of 
military supplies, or arms, or the recruitment of 
men. Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its 
own ports and watoi.s, and as to all persons within 
its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the 
foregoing obligations and duties.' 

The British Commis.sioners declared that 
their Government could not assent to these 
rides as ‘ a statement of principles of inter¬ 
national law which were in force at the 
time when the claims arose,’ yet, ‘ in order 
to evince its desire of strengthening the 
friendly relations between the two countries 
and of making satisfactory provision for the 
future,' it agreed that the arbitrators should 
act on these principles in deciding the 
Alabama claims. It was added that ‘the 
high contracting parties agree to observe 
these rules between themselves in future, 
and to bring them to the knowledge of 
other maritime powers, and to invite them 
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to accede to them.’ Tlie settlement of the 
Alabama claims Avas to he intrusted to a 
body of five arbitrators, one to be appointed 
by Queen Victoria, one by tlie President of 
tire United States, and the other three re¬ 
spectively by the Kiug of Italy, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Swiss Confederation, and the 
Emperor of Brazil. The arbitrators were to 
meet at Geneva, and were to decide by a ma¬ 
jority the questions submitted to them. The 
question of the northern boundary betAveeii 
the British Horth American territories and 
the United States urns referred to the arbi¬ 
tration of the Emperor of Germany. The 
Ei.sliery question, which related to the re¬ 
ciprocal rights of British and American 
subjects to fish on each other’s coasts, rvas 
to he settled by a Commission to meet at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The conciliatory spirit displayed by the 
British Government seems to have em¬ 
boldened the American President and his 
Cabinet to put forw’ard ivliat rvere called 
indirect claims, which had very nearly 
caused the treaty to be broken olf, They 
insisted that they had a right to receive 
compensation for the indirect losses arising 
out of the cruise of the Alabama and the 
other Confederate vessels. In other words, 
they called upon the arbitrators to declare 
that Britain ought to reimburse the United 
States for all the expenses incurred by the 
prolongation of the Avar after the battle 
of Gettysburg. This monstrous demand, 
Avhich even hir. Bright protested against 
as insufferable, excited strong indignation 
among the British people of all classes and 
parties. To make the matter worse, it was 
subsequently admitted by President Grant 
that the demand Avas not honestly preferred. 
He never believed in the indirect claims, he 
said. He did not think they would do any 
good. He ‘ knew that England Avould not 
consider them.’ They were put forward 
to conciliate Mr. Sumner, Avhose fanatical 
hatred of our country was such that he in¬ 
sisted that the first condition of peace with 
Britain should he the withdrarval of her 
flag from the North American continent. 


‘But neither Mr. Fish nor myself,’ said 
President Grant, 'expected any good from 
the presentation. It really did harm to the 
treaty, by putting our Government and 
those in England who Avere our friends in 
a false position. It Avas a mistake, thougli 
w'oll intended. It is a mistake even to say 
more than you mean, and as Ave never 
meant the indirect claims Ave should not 
have presented them, even to please Mr. 
Sumner.’ The claim Avas undoubtedly a 
serious mistake. It Avas simply dishonest, 
according to President Grant’s oavii admis- 
sion, and Avas therefore a blunder which 
Talleyrand said Avas Avorse than a crime; 
hut it Avas unfortunately only too much in 
keeping with the habitual tactics of Ameri¬ 
can politicians. The Government of the 
United States Avere fain to AvithdruAV the 
obnoxious demands, and the Genevan arbi¬ 
trators spontaneously declared that these 
indirect claims Avere invalid and contrary 
to international laAV. 

The five arbitrators Avho were named 
under the provisions of the Treaty of 'Wash¬ 
ington were'—Lord Chief-Justice Cook- 
burn, appointed by Britain; Mr. Adams, by 
the United States; Count Frederick Sclopis, 
by Italy; M. Jacques Staeinpfli, by the 
SavIss Confederation ; and Viscount D’lta- 
juba, by the Emperor of Brazil. They 
ultimately decided against Great Britain 
unanimously in the case of the Alabama, 
by a majority of four to one in the case of 
the Florida, and by a majority of three to 
tAvo in the case of some acts of the Shenan¬ 
doah They dismissed all the other claims 
regarding the remaining vessels by a ma¬ 
jority of three to two, and by a majority of 
four to one they aAvarded a gross sum of 
about three and a fourth millions to the 
United States in full of all claims, including 
interest. The result was indeed a foregone 
conclusion after the British Government 
consented that the arbitrators Avere to be 
guided by the principles laid down in the 
Treaty of Washington. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn presented an 
exhaustive and eloquent protest against a 
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great part of the decision of the arhitrators. 
He argued the question in the most mas- 
terl}’’ manner, and he administered a well- 
merited rehuke to the railing accusations 
and the offensive and intolerable person¬ 
alities of the American pleadings. Tire 
papers which they submitted to the arbi¬ 
trators abounded in coarse and scurrilous 
invectives, which, if they had occurred in 
official despatches, Avould have led to a 
suspension of diplomatic relations. The 
American counsel and delegate had even 
the baseness to ca.sfc foul asper.sions on the 
honesty and sincerity of Earl Parssell. No 
man ever gives credit to another for higher 
motives than those by rvhich he is himself 
actuated, and the low toire of morality wdiich 
has long characterized American politicians, 
both Eepubheans and Democrats, makes it 
no matter of surprise that Messrs. Adam, 
Cushing, and Evarts should have had the 
audacity to call in question the integrity, 
the truthfulness, and straightforwardness 
which throughout Earl Paissell's long career 
characterized both his public and private 
conduct. It is a siguificaiit indication of 
the low standard of morality among the 
American statesmen that, after satisfying to 
the utmost every claim made in connection 
Avith the acts of the Alabama and other 
Confederate privateers, they find in their 
hands more than two millions of the money 
received from the British Government for 
which no legitimate claim can he made. 

The question as to the ownership of the 
small islaird of San Juan, near Vancouver 
Island, Avhich had remained unsettled since 
the Oregon Treaty, Avas referred to the 
Emperor of Germany. He decided in 
favour of the American claim, and the 
island was evacuated hy Britain, in con¬ 
sequence of the aAvarcl, at the close of 
NoAmmher, 1873. 

The permanent opinion in our country 
respseting the Washington Treaty is that 
the policy Avhich accepted it was honour¬ 
able and judicious. It averted all danger 
of a fratricidal Avar and its dreadful con¬ 
sequences, and left our kindred in America 

VOL. IV. 


Avithont ground for complaint. But at 
the time the treaty was regarded as an 
‘ enormous concession to the United States,’ 
from Avhicli Ave had derived no advantage 
to ourselves. The Government, it was 
said, had made uncalled-for sacrifices to 
conciliate the Americans, aa ho had invari¬ 
ably overreached us in all our negotia¬ 
tions and treaties. 

‘From first to last the proceedings of our 
Government seem to have been little more than 
a registration of the terms on Avhicli the American 
Government Avas willing to rccewe the submission 
of this country. If the Govenimeut of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had cared to maintain any decent show of 
insisting that the negotiations should be conducted 
on a sj-stem of reciprocity, they AV'ould have firmly 
persevered in requiring that arrangements should 
be made for obtaining an arbitration on our claims 
in respect of Fenian raids on Canada. Whatever 
complaints the Americans can make against us 
for having shown unfriendly negligence in letting 
tlie Alabama escape, we might bring complaints 
against them of an unfiiendlmess tenfold greater 
shoAin in repeatedly permitting the organization 
within their territory of regular military expe¬ 
ditions designed to make Avar upon the king’s 
dominions. But the Fenian raid claims ivere 
given np by our Government for no better reason 
than because the American people were said to 
be resolved never to listen to these claims. The 
American people seem to he regarded by Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government Aiitli mingled emotions 
of fear and anxiety to please, which combine to 
render its claims tremulous in their diffidence, its 
concessions servile in their eagerness.’ 

Accusations such as these, Avbich were 
not Avbolly unfounded, sank deep into the 
public mind, and contributed not a little 
to diminish the popularity of the Govern¬ 
ment. Various other incidents occurred 
Avhich all tended toAvards the same result. 
The Premier Avas accused of Avorrying all 
classes and harassing all the important in¬ 
terests in. the country hy his uncalled-for 
reforms; and the powerful ‘liquor interest’ 
especially became the deadly enemies of 
the Government, on account of a measure 
brought forward hy the Home Secretary 
for increasing the penalties iufiicted for 
drunkenness, and for shortening the hours 
during Avhich public-houses might he kept 
33 
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Open both on Sundays and week days. An 
agitation which sprang up among the agri¬ 
cultural labourers for higher wages and 
better treatment greatly alarmed both the 
landlords and Hie fanners, who somehow 
seemed to have imagined that it arose out 
of Sir. Gladstone’s reforming schemes. The 
measures which had been passed for the 
settlement of the Irish Church and laud 
had utterly failed to secure the loyalty and 
gratitude of the Iri.sh people, Tliey were 
indeed followed by a renewal of agrarian 
crimes, more open defiance on the jiart 
of tlie Eomau Catholic clergy, and hy a 
clamorous demand for the establishment of 
Home Eule. In England, while the por¬ 
tentous rapidity with which Mr. Gladstone 
pressed on reforms in every department 
alarmed the thoughtful and moderate sec¬ 
tion of his followers, the extreme Eadicals 
were complaining that he was advancing 
too slowly towards the end ■which they 
wished to attain. The English Honcon- 
formi,sts had been alienated by tlie Educa¬ 
tion Act; and the people of Scotland, tbongh 
they had obtained one good measure—the 
reform and extension of their national 
system of education—complained that the 
interests of their country were almo,st 
wholly ueglcetccl. Some members of the 
Government, who took a foolish pleasure 
in parading with cynical contempt of public 
opinion sentiments the most opposed to the 
feeling,s of the people, contributed not a 
little by tlieir personal administrative un¬ 
popularity to the decadence of the Ministry. 
The mean parsimony of the Treasury, which 
habitually treated every other department 
of the State as if it was conspiring to de¬ 
fraud the country, excited alternate ridicule 
and indignation. The supercilious and 
churhsh tone of the subordinates in several 
of the departments towards the general 
public, and the open hostility of the per¬ 
manent officials of the Treasury towards all 
the others, had become so notorious as to 
become a stock subject in the comic papers, 
and even in theatrical burlesques. To such 
a height had this spirit of discord risen that 


Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to assume 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in 
addition to his other duties, for the purpose 
of improving the state of matters at the 
Treasury. To crown alJ, those same indi¬ 
viduals whose conduct contributed so much 
to render their superiors unpopular were 
themselves almost all hostile to the existinn- 

O 

Government and extremely desirous of a 
change. It must be admitted that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone himself was somewhat to blame for 
this unsatisfactory state of affaim. He never 
could be brought to comprehend the objec¬ 
tions which his party not nnfrequeutly 
entertained towards the details of his 
measures—sometimes to their apprehended 
results—and had little or no forbearance 
with the notions, the crotchets, and preju¬ 
dices of the rank and file of his followers. 
He could not understand how men profess¬ 
ing to hold Liberal principles should enter¬ 
tain any objection citlier to his policy or 
to the purposes it 'was inteiiclecl to serve. 
And as the road which he had selected 
always seemed to him to be not only the 
shortest, hut the best fitted to reach the 
desired goal, he had no patience either 
with loiterers or reluctant travellers, and 
was prone to combat rather than to con¬ 
ciliate opposition. Add to these defects 
his habitual neglect of wliat may be called 
the smaller arts of xrarty management, and 
it will not be difficult to account for the 
fact that ‘ under his guidance the machine 
creaked and groaned, and seemed to work 
under a qrainfirl stress.’ 

While the Government was thus steadily 
losing ground hr the country, Mr Glad¬ 
stone xrrecipitated its ruin by an ill-judged 
attempt to remodel tire system of university 
education in Ireland. He bad long cherished 
a project of this kind. In 1866 he inti¬ 
mated the intention of Lord Enssell’s Gov¬ 
ernment to alter the constitution of the 
Queen’s University, hut finding that the 
proposal was about to meet with determined 
opposition, he gave a pledge that it would 
not be carried into effect until the House 
of Commons had ample time to consider 
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aud pronounce an opinion upon tlie subject. 
But after the resignatioir of the hlinistry 
had been accepted by the Queen, and they 
were holding office only until their suc¬ 
cessors Trere appointed, tliey is.sued what 
they called ‘a supplementary charter,’ which 
completely subverted the constitution of 
the Queen’s University, rearranged the 
Board of Management to meet the views of 
the Ultramontane party, and 'affiliated’ 
Maynooth and the Eoman Catholic Univer¬ 
sity in Dublin with the Queen’s Colleges 
under this new Senate. The Supreme 
Court in Dublin, however, pronounced the 
supplementary charter illegal, and the 
attempt to alter the constitution of the 
university was thus frustrated. Undeterred 
by the failure of their piredecessors in office, 
the Conservative Government entered into 
negotiations with the Pioinan Catholic hier¬ 
archy for a charter and an annual grant 
from the public funds to the university, 
which had been established in Dublin by 
a papal rescript; but the exorbitant de¬ 
mands of the bishops, and the threatened 
opposition of a large body both of Liberals 
and Conservatives, compelled the Ministry 
to lay the scheme aside. 

The disestablishment of the Irish Church 
might have been expected to put an end to 
lilr. Gladstone’s schemes for the subversion 
of the undenominational system of Univer¬ 
sity education in Ireland, hut this proved 
not to be the case. He resisted Mr. Faw- 
cet’s motion for liberalizing Trinity College, 
Dublin, on tlie ground that it would not 
satisfy the demands of the Eoman Catho¬ 
lics, and he made it known that he was stQl 
bent on carrying out his favourite scheme 
of including the Queen’s Colleges, Trmity 
College, Dublin, and the various Eomish 
seminaries in Ireland, in one body placed 
under the government of a University 
Board, in which should he vested the ex¬ 
clusive authority to examine candidates 
and confer degrees. It was not, however 
until 1873 that Mr. Gladstone had an 
opportunity of laying his scheme before 
Parliament. Dirring the interval the Gov¬ 


ernment were repeatedly warned of the 
danger they would incur if they should 
venture to bring forward such a project. 
Since the Episcopal Church in Ireland had 
been deprived of its endowments, which 
had been devoted to teacliiug Protestant¬ 
ism in churcbes, it was extremely im¬ 
probable that the people of Great Britain 
would consent to grant endowments to the 
Eomish Church for teaching Popery in 
colleges, and at the same time indoctrinat¬ 
ing its pupils vith the notion that science 
is identical with infidelitj’-, freedom with 
anarchy, and that civilization and human 
pu’ogress are hostile to the highest interests 
of humanity. Scotland with one voice for¬ 
bade the adoption of such a system; all 
true Eugli.sli Liberals forbade it; aU that 
is free and independent in Ireland forbade 
it; and it was certain that no support would 
be given to it by the Conservatives, who 
would, without doubt, avail themselves at 
the opportunity to overthrow the Ministry. 
This state of feeling was brought under the 
notice of the Premier, and he was assured 
that in the opinion of the most sagacious 
and steadfast friends of the Government, 
if he shoirld renew his attempt to tam¬ 
per with the national colleges in the hope 
of conciliating the Eomish priesthood, he 
would assuredly make shipwreck of his 
Administration and seriously deteriorate 
his personal influence. 

The warniug, however, was disregarded. 
On the 14tli of February, 1873, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone submitted his long-projected scheme 
to the House of Commous. Ireland had at 
this time two Universities—that of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which had always been 
under Protestant management, though its 
classes were open to Eoman Catholic stu¬ 
dents, and the Queen’s University, insti¬ 
tuted in connection with the four Queen’s 
Colleges for secular instruction, in which 
the professorships and benefits of every 
kind were open to persons of all denomina¬ 
tions. At the outset the Eoman Catholic 
bishops expressed tlieir cordial approval of 
this system, but on the introduction of the 
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Ultramontane policy into Ireland the colleges 
were placed nnder the ban of the hierarchy. 
Ireland, it was said, ‘has a right to Catholic 
education, which is indispensably necessary 
for the faith and morals of the Catholic 
people.’ The avowed object of tlie priests 
was to bring about the overthrow of the 
National System, and to replace it with ‘a 
system of education Catholic in all its 
branches—primary, intermediate, and uni¬ 
versity’—in which the managers, teachers, 
inspectors, books, ‘practices of piety,’ and 
.symbols shall be exclusively Catholic—all, 
of course, maintained by grants from the 
'Treasury. Instead, therefore, of attempting 
to affiliate the Eoinan Catholic seminaries 
to the Queen’s University, they demanded 
a charter for the Dublin University, and 
liberal grants of public money to augment 
the salaries of tlie professors, to prrovide 
bursaries for the students, to purchase books 
for the college libraries, and a scientific apr- 
paratus for the class-rooms, kir. Gladstone 
was quite well aware that his scheme would 
meet with the most determined opposition 
from the Irish Protestants and the English 
and Scottish Nonconformists, to whom the 
endowment of Popery in the college is 
quite as obnoxious as the endowment of 
Popery in the churcli. He could not have 
expected any material suprport from the 
Conservatives, and he must have known 
that it was doubtful whether the Eomish 
bishops would consent to accept his pro¬ 
posals as an instalment of their claims; but 
he nevertheless persisted in pressing his 
scheme on the Legislature and the country. 

He proposed to create one central uni¬ 
versity for Ireland, and to make it both a 
teaching and an examining body. Trinity 
College, the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Belfast, and the Duhlin Homan Catholic 
University were to be afflhated with the 
new university. The Queen’s College at 
Galway was to be abolished. The theolo¬ 
gical faculty of Trinity College was to be 
transferred to the disestablished Church of 
Ireland. Moral prhilosophy and modern 
history were not to be taught in the new 


university. The governing body of the 
university was to be composed, in the first 
instance, of twenty-eight members nomin¬ 
ated by the crown, and included in the 
Act. Provision was made for filling up 
vacancies, and in addition to the ordinary 
members, one or two members of council 
were to bo elected by the affiliated colleges, 
according to the number of pupils in each 
college. A poition of the revenues of 
Trinity College was to be appropriated to 
the support of the new institution, which 
wars also to obtain a grant from the con¬ 
solidated fund and a share of the surplus 
of the endowments of the disestablished 
Irish Church. 

It soon appeared that the warning Mr. 
Gladstone had received as to the un¬ 
friendly reception which his scheme would 
meet with had been greacly understated. 
The opposition of the Irish Protestants, 
the Nonconformists, the Seimtns of the 
Duhlin University, and the friends of 
the higher education in Ireland might 
have been expected, hut ‘the imkiudest 
cut of air u’as the hostility of the Irish 
Homan Catholic members, whose votes 
against the Goverinneiit showed the truth 
of what has been often said of them, that 
consistency, gratitude, or regard for the 
interests of their country, and for their 
professed political principles, are hut as 
dust in the balance when set against the 
dictates of the Vatican and the promotion 
of the Papal policy. No Prime Minister 
that had ever presided over the Govern¬ 
ment of this country had ever done half as 
much to redress their grievances and to 
obtain for them entire equality with other 
sects as Mr. Gladstone had done. He had 
perilled office, power, and even reputation 
in the cause of the Irish Homanists. And 
yet now in his liour of need, at a time when 
he bad pub all at stake to do them service, 
they deliberately joined the ranks of his 
enemies because he refused to comply with 
demands unreasonable in themselves, and 
which it rvas out of his power to grant. 

The defection of the Irish members 
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caused tJie rejection of the ITiiiversity Bill 
hy a majority of three—287 having voted 
against the second reading, 284 for it — 
hut no power or skill could have forced 
that measure through Parliament. The 
inenihei’s who voted for it gave it their 
suppoit merely to save the Government 
from defeat, with the confident expectation 
that it would be immediately thrown aside. 
The blow was fatal to the stability and pres¬ 
tige, though not immediately to the exist¬ 
ence, of the Ministry. Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues tendered their resignation, and 
the Queen sent for Mr. Disraeli, but he 
V isely declined to accept office at that junc¬ 
ture. He had experienced the humiliation 
endured by a Minister who holds office with¬ 
out power to carry out his policy, and he 
resolved to wait until the tide which had 
set in against the Government should liavc 
reached its height Mr. Gladstone, though 
anxious to get free from the respousibilLties 
of office, was obliged to return to his place 
and to carry on the administration of affairs 
as he best could with diminished power 
and discredited influence. He was still, 
however, supported by a large majority in 
the House of Commons, though now re¬ 
duced in luimher and still more in unan¬ 
imity and cordiality of action. 

During the autumn the Premier made 
an attempt to give unity and strength to 
his Ministry by rearranging several offices. 
Mr. Moiisell, who had renounced Protestant¬ 
ism, and whose presence in the Administra¬ 
tion had been a source of w’ealmess and 
distrust, was shelved with a peerage, and 
Mr. Lyon Playfair, who had opposed the 
Unii'ersity Bill, .succeeded Iiim in the office 
of Postmaster-General. Mr. Bruce was ele¬ 
vated to the Upper House, and made Pre¬ 
sident of the Council in the room of the 
lilarguis of Pupon. He was replaced at the 
Home Office by Mr, Lowe, whose adminis¬ 
trative miscarriages and personal unpopu¬ 
larity had not been counterbalanced by any 
brilliant financial achievements. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, as we have seen, took upon himself 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer in 


addition to the duties of First Loid of the 
Treasury, hir. Childers resigued the office 
of Chancellor of the Dnchy of Lanca.ster, 
and was replaced by Mr. Bright, whose 
health had now been restored. These vari¬ 
ous chauges, however, did not strengthen 
the public confidence in the MinisLryj and 
seat after seat was lost to them at hy- 
election.s. The -defeat of the Liberal can¬ 
didate for a Gloucestershire boroimh, wh^Ii 
had rexieatcdly oscillated between the two 
parties, at last proved too much for Mr. 
Gladstone’s foihearance, and to the astonish-' 
ment of his friends, of his opponents, and 
of his own colleagues, a fortnight before the 
day appointed for the opening of the session 
of 1874, he announced the immediate dis¬ 
solution of Parliament. He at the same 
time, in a lengthened address to the electors 
of Greenwich, submitted to the constituen¬ 
cies an elaborate financial scheme for the 
abolition of the Income-tax and a contri¬ 
bution from the national revenue in aid of 
local rates. It was impossible to give a 
careful and delibeiate consideration to such 
proposals in the midst of the din of a 
fiercely-contested election, and nothing has 
since been heard of them; hut the pre¬ 
cedent of including a budget in an election 
address is not likely to he repeated. 

The rash and ill-advised step taken by 
Mr. Gladstone met with universal disap¬ 
proval, and was followed by ruinous con¬ 
sequences to his Administration and his 
supporters. The Liberal party, taken quite 
at unawares, without organization or any 
definite object or measure round wdnch they 
could rally, W'ere totally unprepared for a 
struggle with a compact and well-drilled 
body of opponents. Divisions in their own 
ranks handed over a considerable number 
of seats to the Conservatives. Others were 
lost by the unpopularity of their candidates 
or by local questions. The result was, 
mncli to the general surprise, to sweep 
away completely the Liberal majority—to 
reverse the balance of power, and to send 
to the House of Commons a majority of 
fifty or sixty Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone 
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■would have done -(veil to have pondered the 
judicious remarks of Sir Eoherfc Peel, iu his 
‘Memoirs’ (ii. 44)—‘I V'as no advocate for 
frequent or abrupt dissolutions. I had 
more than once had occasion to express in 
Council my distrust in them as remedies 
for the Aveakness of a Governnieirt, con¬ 
stantly bearing in mind the remark of Lord 
Clarendon at the commencement of his “His¬ 
tory of the Piebellion ” upon the evil effects 
of an ill-considered exercise of this branch 
of the prerogative. “Ho man,” says he, 
“ can show me a source from whence these 
waters of bitterness rve now taste have more 
probably flowed than from these unreason¬ 
able, unskilful, and precipitate dissolutions 
of Parliament.” And again—“The passion 
and distemper gotten and received into 
Parliament cannot be removed and re¬ 
formed by the mere passionate breaking 
and dissolving of it.” ’ ' The step taken by 
the Government,’ it was justly said, ‘was 
extremely analogous to the false tactical 
operation of the Emperor Hapoleon and 
Marshal MacMahon ■udieu they resolved, in 
presence of a powerful invasion, to make a 
flank movement to the north-east of France 
instead of concentrating their forces and 
awaiting an attack, war having been de¬ 
clared Avith a very imperfect knoAvledge of 
the relative strength of the belligerents. 
The result in both instances was the loss 
not only of a battle but of an army,’ In 
the hour of their unpopularity it seemed 
to be forgotten that Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues had been the successful 
authors of five or six measures of first-rate 
legislative importaiice—the Disestablish¬ 
ment of the Church of Ireland, the Irish 
Laud Act, the Abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, the Education Act, the Judicature 
Act, and the Ballot Act. They left the 
country at peace and in a state of great 
prosperity, and handed over to their suc¬ 
cessors a surplus of several millions in the 
Treasury, 

On the conclusion of the elections Mr. 
Gladstone at once resigned office, and a 
new Administration was formed, Avith Mr. 


Disraeli as Prime Minister. Lord Cairns 
became Lord Chancellor, and Earl Derby 
Avas made Foreign Secretary. The charge 
of the Indian Department Avas intrusted to 
the Marquis of Salishury, Lord Carnai’A'on 
Avas ajppointcd Colonial Secretary, Sir Staf¬ 
ford Horthcote, avIio had at one time been 
Private Secretary to Mr. Gladstone, became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Somewhat 
to the surprise of the public, Mv. Cross, a 
Lancasbire lawyer, Avho Avas ueAV to oOice, 
Avas elevated to the position of Home Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Gathorne Hardy Avas made Secre¬ 
tary for War, and Mr. Ward limit First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The Diilro of 
Eiclimond, a cautious and inoffensive noble¬ 
man, of moderate abilities but sadly defi¬ 
cient in firmness, became Lord President of 
the Council and leader of the Goverumeut 
in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Disraeli had already filled tlivee 
parts—^those of a political Free Lance, a 
leader of an Opposition, and the leader of a 
Ministry supported by a minority in the 
House of Commons. He had now to fill 
the part of a Minister supported by a large 
and docile majority in both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, enjoying at the same time the 
cordial good-Avill of the CroAvn and the 
Court. He had conducted the affairs of 
his party in Opposition Avitli consummate 
ability and tact, and had shoAvn himself a 
master of all the art,s of political strategy 
and warfare; hut with all these advantages 
at his command, and supported by able 
and experienced colleagues, the business of 
Parliament under his management fell into 
a state of great confusion. Pie occupied 
himself chiefly Avitli foreign affairs, and 
Avith Avhat he regarded as an Imperial 
jyolicy. Domestic matters Avere for the 
most part left to the heads of departments, 
whose measures were not regarded with 
much favour by the public, or in some 
cases even by their OAvn party, and had 
to be Avithdrawn. But these questions can 
scarcely as yet be said to belong to the 
domain of history, and to discuss them is 
like wallring over the ashes of hidden fires. 
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Ir soon becaniG evident that the new Prime 
Minister did not intend to devote much 
attention to questions of domestic legisla¬ 
tion, hut that he had resolved to carry out, 
on a great scale, measures for extending the 
influence of Eritain on the Goutiueut and 
in Asia. The first step taken by the Gov¬ 
ernment, however, brought upon them no 
small odium. An elaborate circular on 
Fugitive Slaves was issued, which directed 
commanders of the Queen’s ships not only 
to refuse an asylum to slaves in foreign 
■waters, hut to surrender, on their return to 
port, fugitives who might have come on 
hoard on the high seas. This nnfortuuale 
document, which apparently implied that 
an English man-of-'\var Avas subject to 
foreign juri,sdiction, and flagrantly dis¬ 
regarded the national antipathy to slavery, 
Avas denounced by the whole community, 
and after a futile attempt to amend it, had 
to be withdraAvu. 

The purchase of the shares Avhich the 
Xhedive of Egypt held in the Suez Canal, 
for £4,000,000 sterling, Avas a much more 
successful stroke of policy, and took every¬ 
one by surprise. It Avas at ouce received 
Avith loud and general approbation, though 
the Liberal leaders objected both to the 
purchase and to the mode in Avhich it Avas 
completed. But though the public enthu¬ 
siasm on the subject speedily subsided, and 
at one time considerable dissatisfaction Avas 
expressed respecting the result of the trans¬ 
action, it has come to he generally re¬ 


garded as a AA’ell-timed and jArdicious 
stroke of policy for the protection of 
British interests in tlie management of a 
canal Avhich noAv forms the higliAvay to 
India. Mr. Disraeli and one or two of his 
colleagues, hoAvever, chose to represent the 
purchase as part of a grand scheme for the 
aggrandizement of British power and pres¬ 
tige in the East. The addition of Empress 
of India to the titles of the Queen AA-as 
alleged to have a similar intention, hut 
public feehng ran so strong against the 
assumption of this tinsel designation, that a 
irroAusion had to be put into the Act against 
its use in the United Kingdom. 

The Eastern cj^uestion had for some 
time been apparently at rest, but it now 
became evident that it Avas about to he 
revived. The Crimean War had afforded a 
breathing time for Turkey for her inuch- 
neeclecl political and social reforms, hut she 
had not availed herself of the favourable 
opportunity. The large sums of money 
Avhich she had bonweel from British capi- 
tahsts had been squandered in extraAmgance 
and vicious indulgences. The populations 
in the various provinces misgoverned by the 
Porte had repeatedly risen in insurrection 
against their opjrressors, and had been put 
down with the most shocking cruelty. The 
‘ Sick Man’s ’ condition seemed more hope¬ 
less than ever, and the vultures Avere ouce 
more preparing to deA'our the carcase. 
‘Eussia,’ as Lord Palmerston said, 'has 
always, from the time of Peter the Great, 
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systematically laboured mtlioat any devia¬ 
tion to realize the scheme of the conquest 
of Turkey. When checked in her advance 
she draws hack, hut only to take advantage 
of the first favourable opportunity.’ She 
■was now showing that she still cherished 
her old schemes for the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire, and -was making rapid 
strides towards regaining the position which 
she had occupied before the Crimean War. 
Province after province was escaping from 
the Turkish yoke. Servia had hecojne vir¬ 
tually indepeiulent, and the Dmiubian Prin¬ 
cipalities had been formed intd-the sovereign 
state of Piounielia rmder Prinde Charles of 
Hohenzollern. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
seemed about to follow a similar course. 
An insurrection broke out in the latter, 
■which ■^vas caused by the oppression of the 
officials who ruled the province and their 
underlings ivlio collected the taxes, but 
there can he little doubt that it ■was 
fomented by foreign emissaries. The peas¬ 
antry complained that though the harvest 
had been a failure the taxes had been 
greatly increased, and had been collected 
■with gross unfairness; that Christians were 
made to undergo forced labour on the public 
roads; that their horses were used for the 
service of the army; that the Agas were 
tyrannical, the courts corrupt, and j)ro- 
perty, life, and honour insecure. 

The Porte, quite unable to suppress 
the insurrection, appealed to the British 
Cfovernment and to Servia and Mon¬ 
tenegro to use their influence to induce 
Austria to prevent assistance being given 
to the insurgents across the Austrian fron¬ 
tier, hut notliing effectual was done. Mean¬ 
while the insurrection continued to spread, 
and Count Andrassy, the Austrian Minister, 
drew up a Note (SOtli December, 1875), 
signed by Austria, Germany, and Eussia, 
urging the Porte to cany into effect the 
qrromises of reform which he had repeatedly 
made, and to redress the grievances of 
which the Christians complained, and inti¬ 
mating that if this were not done the Gov¬ 
ernments of Servia and Montenegro would 


be compelled by their people to give assist¬ 
ance to the insurgents against the Turkish 
rule. The only means of preventing the 
threatened civil wav wa.s to compel the 
Porte to remedy the gross abuses which 
had made its subjects rise in arms. Prance 
and Italy expressed their readiness to join 
in this remonstrance, hut the British Gov¬ 
ernment were unwilling to entangle them¬ 
selves in negotiations of this sort, and did 
not consent to take part in this remon¬ 
strance until requested by the Porte to join 
in the Note. The Ottoman Government 
expressed their satisfaction ■with the de¬ 
mands addressed to them, and their will¬ 
ingness to carry out the suggestions made 
by the combined Powers, but, as was no 
doubt foreseen, not a single step was taken 
to fulfil their promises. 

The next step taken, on the suggestion 
of Eussia, was to hold a meeting of the 
Ministers of Austria, Germany, and Eussia 
at Berlin for the purpose of considering in 
what way Turkey should bo compelled to 
carry their recommendations into effect. 
A memorandum was drawn up represent¬ 
ing the necessity of carrying out these re¬ 
forms, not only for the welfare of Turkey, 
hut in order to avert the danger which 
threatened the peace of Europe. The 
British Go'\’’ernracnt, however, declined to 
join in the Berlin Memorandum, and it 
had to he laid aside. At this juncture 
there was an outbreak on the part of the 
fanatical Mussulmans of Salouica, and the 
Prench and German Consuls were mur¬ 
dered. A revolution at the same time took 
place at Constantinople, and the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz was dethroned on the SOtli of 
May; and on the 4Lh of June he committed 
suicide. His nephew Murad was made 
Sultan ill his room, but after a reign of 
only three months he too was dethroned, 
having proved himself to be either insane 
or ‘incapable of,)exercising any independ¬ 
ent faculties,’ and was succeeded by his 
brother Hamid. 

The change of ruler produced no ameli¬ 
oration of the condition of the Christian 
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population under tlic misrule of tlie Porte. 
Bosnia and Bulgaria liad for a considerable 
time been on tlie eve of a revolt. Their 
sufferings at the bands of the Tui'kish offi¬ 
cials and the tax-gatherers bad at length 
become intolerable, and the extortions of 
the Greek clergy had greatly aggravated 
the sufferings of the Christian peasantry. 
Foreign emi.ssarie3 took advantage of 
their .situation to induce them to take up 
arms against their oppressors; but it is 
doubtful whether, even if left to them¬ 
selves, the Bosnians and Bulgarians could 
have much longer borne the galling ymke 
of their Mussulman tyrants and tax- 
gatherers. ‘No considerations of honour, 
or religion, or Inunanity restrain these 
wretches,’ saj's Mr. Evans. ‘Having ac¬ 
quired the right to farm the taxes of a given 
district the Turkish officials and gendarm¬ 
erie are bound to supi}ort them in wringing 
the utmost farthing out of the wretched 
taxpayers. . . . The insurrection in 

the Herzegovina has, on the whole, been 
directed more against the ]\Ioliammedan 
landowners than against the Sultan. It is 
mainly an agrarian war.’ Dr. Brown say.s, 
‘It is an insurrection against the tithe- 
farmers ; a civil w'ar of classes, partaking 
of the character of a social war—a Jac¬ 
querie. The better the harvest is, the 
more industrious the peasant, the higher 
are the demands of the nmlterim (tax- 
farmers), and tlie less reaches the Treasuiy 
at StambouL’ 

Mr. Evans, an English gentleman wdio 
was travelling through the country at this 
juncture (August, 1875), making antiqua¬ 
rian researches, suddenly found himself in 
the very heart of a formidable insuiTection. 
He says— 

‘ It was on Sunday, August 15, that the peasants 
of that part of Bosnia who had heeu goaded to 
madness during the last few weeks by the exac¬ 
tions of the tax-gatherer (with wdiom this year the 
Government itself, unable to meet its creditors, 
had driven a harder bargain than usual) first took 
up arms. From the rapidity with which the re¬ 
volt spread through Lower Bosnia there seems to 
have been a preconcerted movement, . . . The 
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first movement took place near Banjaluka, where 
the rayah villagers rose on the extortioners and 
slew eight tax-gatlierens. This was immediately 
followed hy other risings, extending along the 
Possavina to the neighhourhood of Brood and 
Dervent. Seveial of tlie noted towns along tiiis 
frontier were surprised, .ind their Turkish garri- 
sous massacred. . . . Tlie news of the out¬ 
break quite bewildered the authorities at Serajevo 
Bosnia was bereft of troops, for the Seraskier at 
Stamboul, disregarding the earnest warnings of tlie 
Vali, had persisted lu withdrawing the regulars 
stationed in the province till hardly any were left, 
and of these every available man, except tho.se 
absolutely necessary for garrison duty, had been 
despatched to the Herzegovina. 

‘Meanwhile the Mohammedan population of 
Lower Bosnia has taken the law into its own 
hands, and the authorities have been forced to 
look on and sec the hlohammedan volunteers, 
the Bashi-Bazouks—not long ago suppressed for 
conduct too outrageous for even the worst of 
Governments to toleiate—spring once more into 
existence. Such were the ferocious warriors whose 
acquaintance we made at Travnik. They are, 
from what we hear, mere organized brigands, 
headed hy irresponsible p.artisans, and at present 
are committing the wildest atrocities—cutting 
dovni women, clnhlren, and old men who come in 
their way, and huming tiie crops and homesteads 
of the rayah. That the defence of Bosnia should 
have fallen into the hands of such men is one of 
the most terrible features of the situation; and 
nothuig can better .show the abjectness of her 
present governors than that they have now con¬ 
sented to accept the services of these bandits.’ 

All insurrectiou took place in Bulgaria 
about the middle of April, which, however, 
was of no great extent. The insurgents 
were few in numher, and were in no way 
formidable. The Bulgarian peasantry are 
an industrious quiet people, not at all given 
to violence, hut they were induced by these 
foreign instigator,s to believe that they 
were about to be massacred by the !Mussul- 
mans; while, on the other hand, the igno¬ 
rant and fanatical Mussulmans were per¬ 
suaded that the Bulgarians were about to 
massacre them. Both parties were excited 
by ten-or, and a conflict ensued which 
reduced the country to a state of total 
anarchy. The Turkish Government, in¬ 
stead of sending regular troops to main¬ 
tain order, let loose on the people the 
34 
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BasM-Bazouks, the very fiends of war. 
The most shocking crimes were committed 
by these savage barbarians. Christian vil¬ 
lages wmre buruech a wholesale massacre 
of women and children was perpetrated 
with the most revolting circmnstances, and 
atrocities were committed almost irnpar- 
alleled in modern history. Mr, Disraeli, 
luifortunately for his own reputation, 
cynically made light of these atrocious 
deeds, affected to think that they were at 
the least greatly exaggerated, and were 
mere ‘coffee-house babble.’ This levity 
was most offensive to all right-tliinking 
persons of both parties, and it was soon 
ascertained tliat the numbers who were .said 
to have perished in the fray, though exag¬ 
gerated, were still very large. A corre¬ 
spondent of the Daily News, rvlio was on the 
spot, declared that the insurrection had been 
of trifling extent, rvliile its suppression had 
been marked by enormities of the blackest 
Gye, by massacres of unarmed populations, 
and by the most inhuman treatment of 
women and children. And Sir Henry 
Elliot, our Ambassador at Constantinople, 
admitted that the cruelties which had been 
perpetrated by the Ba.shi-Bazouks justified 
the indignation which they had called forth. 

hlr. Baring, the British Consul who was 
sent to Adrianople to make inquiries and 
ascertain the truth, fully confirmed the 
worst statements of the Daily News cor¬ 
respondent. There could be no doubt, he 
said, that an insurrection had been planned, 
and that the schoolmasters and priests were 
the leading movers in it, especially the 
former, many of whom had been educated 
in Eussia. The chronic discontent of the 
people had been naturally heightened by 
the failure of the promised reforms of Mah¬ 
moud Pasha, by the deaf ear turned by the 
Porte to petitions from Bulgaria, and by 
the heavy pressure of taxation. 

‘ The foreign agitators, and those natives whom 
they had succeeded in seducing, seized upon tliis 
apparently favourahle opportunity to .strike a blow; 
the peasants were deluded into leaving their vil¬ 
lages hy being told that the Turks were going to 


massacre them, and the popnlations of the small 
towns were induced to take part in the insurrec¬ 
tion by threats and by the most extravagant 
promises of foreign aid. The revolution was well 
plainicd, but miserably executed. . . . The 

insurgents jiut thcnisolvcs in the wrong by Idlliiig 
defenceless Turks and committing other acts of 
insiuTcction, but the resistance tliey made wlien 
actually attacked was liardly worthy of the name. 
No sooner did tlie regular troops appear upon the 
scene than the insurrection was at an end. The 
Turks gained an easy victory, and abused it mo.st 
sliamefulb’', tlio innocent being made to suffer for 
the guilty in a mamior too liorrible to think of.’ 

In .some places a wliolesale massacre 
of the inbabiiauis look place without dis¬ 
tinction of sex or age. Young women were 
carried off from diil'eront village.? by the 
liaishi-Bazouks and kept in their harems. 
The prisoner,? were brutally ill-treated. 
They were marched, to their destination 
heavily chained, and w'cre pelted and in¬ 
sulted by the mob; five died on the road, 
and the remainder, several hundreds in 
number, were thrust into a loathsome den, 
where ‘the .stench became so fearful that 
the guards could not even sit in the ante¬ 
room, but had to stay in the street.’ 

The Turkish authorities tried to make 
it appear tlmt the only deaths which had 
taken place were those of insurgents and 
Turkish soldiers who had fallen in open 
fight; but Mr. Baring and the Daily News' 
correspondent saw great heaps of the dead 
bodies of women and cbildrou piled up in 
places where there were no dead bodies of 
combatants, and tliey came to the conclusion 
that ‘no fewer than 12,000 persons perished 
ill the sancljac of Ehilippopoli.’ The total 
number of Mussulmans killed was only 183. 
The case of Batak, j\Ir. Baring says, was 
‘the most fearful tragedy that happened 
during the whole insurrection— 

‘ The Mccljless of Tatar-Bazarcljak, bearing tliafc 
preparations for revolt were going on in this vil¬ 
lage, ordered Achmet Aglia of Dospat to attack it. 
On arriving at the village ho summoned the in¬ 
habitants to give up tlieir arms, wbicb, as they 
mistrusted him, they refused to do, and'a desultory 
fight succeeded whiob lasted two days, hardly any 
loss being inflicted on either side. On 9th May 
the inhabitants, seeing that things were going 
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badly "witli tbem, and that no aid came from^rith- 
out, had a parley -with Aohmet, -who soleniidy 
swore that if they only gave up their arms not a 
hair of their heads .should he touched. A certain 
number of the inhabitants, luckily for them, took 
advantage of this parley to make their escape. The 
villagers believed Achiuet’s oath, and surrendered 
their arms, but this demand was followed by one 
for all the money in the village, rvhioh of course 
liad also to be acceded to. No sooner was the 
money giv^en up than the Bashi-Bazouks set upon 
the people and slaughtered them like sheep. A 
large number of the people, probably about 1000 
or 1200, took refuge in the church and church¬ 
yard, the latter being surrounded by a wall. The 
church itself i.s a solid building, and resisted all 
the attempts of the Eashi-Bazouk.s to burn it from 
the outside ; they consequently fired in through 
the windoAvs, and getting upon the roof tore off 
the tiles, and threw burning pieces of Avood and 
rags dipped in petroleum among the mass of un¬ 
happy human beings inside. At last the door A\'as 
forced in and the maa.sacre completed, and the 
inside of the church burned. Hardly any escaped 
out of these fatal Avails. The only survivor I 
could find was one old woman, avIio alone remained 
out of a famOy of seAmu.’ 

After giving a description of the shock¬ 
ing scene which he Avitnessecl when he 
visited the place more than two months 
and a lialf after the ma.ssacre, the bodies 
all lying unhnried, Hr. Baring says 

‘ It is to be feared also that some of the richer 
villagers were subjected to cruel tortures before 
being put to death in hopes that they AAWuld re¬ 
veal the existence of hidden treasure. Thus Petro 
Triandaphyllos and Popa Necio were roasted, and 
Stoyau Stoychoff had his ears, nose, hands, and 
feet cut off. Enough, I think, has been said to 
sliOAV that to Achraet Agha and his men belongs 
the distinction of having committed perhaps the 
most heinous crime that has stained the history of 
the present century, Nana Sahib alone, I should 
say, having rivalled their deeds. . . . For this 
exploit Achmet Agha has received the order of the 
Medjidie. . . . The Porto has given a powerful 
handle to its enemies and detractors by the wayit 
has treated those who took an active part in the 
suppression of the insurrection. Those ivho have 
committed atrocities have been reAvarded, while 
those who have endeavoured to protect the Chris¬ 
tians from the fury of the Bashi-Bazouks and 
others haA'c been passed OA’er with contempt.’ 

The tidings of the Bulgarian outrages 
produced the most extraordinary excite¬ 


ment in Britain. As Mr. Bright remarked, 
it was an uprising of the Avhole nation 
against the Government Avhich had enr- 
ployed the Bashi-Bazouks to massacre its 
subjects, and had condoned and reAvarded 
their shocking deeds. The excitement AA'as 
intensified by the information that Lord 
Derby had directed Sir Henry Elliot, our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, to lay the 
results of Mr. Baring’s inquiiy before the 
Sultan, and to demand the punishment of 
the offenders, hut that no attention had 
been paid to the demand. Mr. Gladstone, 
who ill the preceding year had formally 
abdicated the leadership of the Liberal 
party, emerged from his comparative re¬ 
tirement and his literary pursuits, and 
denounced in the House of Common.?, at 
public meetings, and through the press the 
misrule and the crimes of tlie Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment. He deprecated any attempt to 
prop up the Sultan’s tliroue, and advocated 
the exclusion of the administration of the 
Porte from Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bul¬ 
garia. ‘Let the Turks,’ he said, ‘now carry 
aAvay their abuses in the only poossible 
manner—viz. by carrying off tliemselves, 
their zaptiehs and their mudirs, their biin- 
bashes and their yuzbashes, their kaima- 
kiras and their pashas; one and all, bag 
and baggage, shall I hope clear out from 
the province they have desolated and 
profaned.’ 

An agitation so impassioned could not 
long remain at fever-heat, and it speedily 
began to be moderated by the deep dis¬ 
trust of Eussian policy which had long 
been entertained by the British people. 
They were reminded that in 18VO the Khe¬ 
dive of Egypt Avas urged by the emissaries 
of Eussia to declare his independence and 
to make AAmr upon the Porte, that in Janu¬ 
ary, 18V3, the Eussian Ambassador de¬ 
clared in the most solemn official manner 
that it Avas so far from the intention of 
the Czar to take possession of Khiva, that 
positive orders had been sent to prevent 
it, or even a prolonged occupancy of it; 
and yet on August 24th of the same year a 
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treaty was signed Letween General Eauf- 
inaim and the Khan of Khiva bywhich the 
Khan acknowledged himself the humble 
servant of the Emperor of all the Eussias, 
and renounced his commercial independ¬ 
ence. The British people had not for¬ 
gotten the manner in which the Eussian 
Government had availed themselves of the 
crisis produced by the Eranco-Germauic 
War to repudiate the obligations of the 
Treaty of Paris in a manner whicli struck 
at the root of all international obligations 
and good faith. It was pointed out that 
the very worst period of Turkish misrule 
was that during which tlie authority of 
General Igiiatieff, tlie Eussian Ambassador, 
was paramount at Constantinople; that he 
had never in auy instance employed his 
influence to promote those reforms in 
favour of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte which Eussia now declared to be ab¬ 
solutely necessary; that on the contrary 
lie had aided, abetted, and encouraged 
the very worst acts of the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment for the purpose of rendering the 
Sultan’s authority odious and iatolerable, 
and inducing that wrctclied sovereign to 
throw himself upon Eussian protection. 
It was generally believed that the iiisuvrec- 
tioiis in Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Herzegovina 
were instigated and fomented by Eussian 
emissaries, and that General Ignatieff had 
dissuaded the Grand Yizier from sending 
regular troops to put down the insurrection 
at its commencement. The whole object, 
in .sliort, of this insidious and immoral 
policy was, by dividing the councils of the 
European Powers, by encouraging internal 
iusurrections in Turkey, and by lowering 
the credit and authority of the Porte both 
at liome and abroad, to bring about the 
overthrow of the Ottoman Empire and 
the substitution of the power of Enssia in 
its room. 

The feeling thus excited, by no moans 
without cause, contributed not a little to 
strengthen the Government, and to counter¬ 
balance the effect which had been produced 
by the atrocities perpetrated by Tmkey. 


It speedily became evident that Mr. l)is- 
raeli (now elevated to the Upper House 
as Lord Beacoiisfield) was resolved at all 
hazards to maintain Turkey as a hariier 
against Eussia for the promotion of British 
interests. This policy was denounced by a 
large and most influential party in Parlia¬ 
ment and in the coiuitry as selfish and iin- 
iiioral. Affairs had become more compli¬ 
cated by the declaration of war on the part 
of Servia and Montenegro against Turkey, 
It was well known that the sympathies of 
both principalities wore in favour of the 
insurgents, but it was believed that without 
the permission of Austria and Eussia they 
would not venture openly to aid them m 
the contest. Servia took the lead at the 
close of June, 1810. On leaving Belgrade 
to join his army on the frontier Prince 
Milan issued a proclamation lo his peo¬ 
ple declaring ihat since the insurreolion 
broke out in Bosnia and Herzegovina the 
situation of Servia had become intolerable. 
' To remain longer in moderation would be 
intolerable.’ A large number of Eussian 
offieers joined the Servians as volunteers, 
but they were completely outnumbered by 
the Turkish forces, and were defeated near 
Novi Bazar, in Bosnia, on the Gth of July, 
with considerable loss. They were again 
hopelessly beaten at Alexiuotz, and by the 
beginning of September the contest was vir- 
timlly at an end. They were saved from con¬ 
quest, however, by the intervention of the 
Great Powers. 'Thanks to them, Servia 
lost no territory, had to pay no wav indem- 
iiity, and their Prince did not give that 
personal token of submission whicli was so 
strenuously demanded by Tnikish pride.’ 
The Montenegrins, however, a race of hardy 
mountaineers, ‘ composing a baud of heroes,’ 
Mr, Gladstone said, ‘ such as the world has 
rarely seen,’ stoutly maintained their ground 
against the Turks, but did not materially 
affect the issue of the war. An anniatice 
■was proposed by the British Government, 
hut the Porte delayed, shuffled, and ulti¬ 
mately evaded the proposal till Eussia 
intervened and insisted upon an imiiie- 
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diate armistice, rvliicli was tlien conceded 
for eight weeks. 

Tlie suspicion of Paissia’s underhand 
designs on Turkey, liowever, continued so 
strong that Lord Derby considered it ne- 
ces.sary frankl}’' to inform the Czar what 
was the prevailing feeling in England on 
the suhject; and Alexander in reply (2nd 
of INovember) pledged his sacred word of 
honour that he had no intention of taking 
possession of Constantinople, and that if he 
were compelled by the pressure of events 
to occupy any part of Bulgaria it would 
only he pi’ovisionally, and until the safety 
of the Christian population should be 
secured. Lord Derby on this proposed a 
conference of the Great Powers, to be held 
at Constantinople, for the purpose of recon¬ 
ciling the conflicting claims of the various 
Turkish provinces with the pieservation of 
the independence of the Ottoman Empire. 
The proposal was readily acceded to by 
the other European Powers, and it was 
arranged that Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Plemy Elliot, tlie British Ambassador at 
Constantinople, wore to attend as the British 
representatives. 

Notwithstanding this agreement, on the 
9th November, Lord Beacoustield deliveied 
a speech at the usual Ministerial banquet 
at the Guddhall, which wms evidently in¬ 
tended as a menace to Eussia. If the struggle 
should come, he said, England was better 
prepared for war than any other European 
country. ‘In a righteous cause England is 
not the country that will have to inquire 
whether she can enter ujpon a second or 
a third campaign. In a righteous cause 
England will commence a fight that will 
not end until right is done.’ There is rea¬ 
son to believe that a report of the British 
Premier’s speech was at once transmitted 
by telegraph to iloscow, and next day the 
Czar delivered an address to the nobles at 
that ancient Enssian capital, which was re¬ 
garded as an answer to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
challenge. If, lie said, the other Powers 
would not unite with him in requiring 
from Turkey the guarantees which he 


tliought necessary, he was resolved to act 
independently, and lie was convinced that 
Eussia would lieartily support him in this 
course of actiou. lYar between Britain 
and Eussia now seemed imminent, but 
haiipily the danger was averted. 

The Conference met at Constantinople 
on the 23rd of December, and prepared a 
scheme of reforms and guarantees. The 
ministers of the Porte attempted to evade 
these demands by announcing that the 
Sultan had gianted a constitution to Tur¬ 
key, and tlml a Parliament was to he con¬ 
vened which would be composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of all the provinces of the 
Empire; and straightway salvoes of camion 
were heard pioclaiming the inauguration 
of this august assembly. The representa¬ 
tives of the European Powers, however, 
were not to be deceived by such a shallow 
device, and no more was heard of this 
Turkish Parliament. The proposals of the 
Conference were piessed uqion the Sultan 
and his advisers, hub were evaded or de¬ 
clined, and their counter proposals were 
declared to he inadmissible. The European 
delegates made modifications and conces¬ 
sions until their proposals were reduced 
to two—viz. an International Commission 
nominated by the six Powers without ex¬ 
ecutive authority, and the appointment of 
Valis (governor-generals) by the Sultan for 
five years, with the approval of the guar¬ 
anteeing Governments. These modified 
demands, however, were rejected by the 
Grand Council as 'contrary to the integrity, 
independence, and dignity of the Empire.’ 
There can be little doubt that the Sultau 
and his ministers believed that the British 
Government would support them at the 
last extremity, and it was currently re¬ 
ported, and credited at the time, that the 
new British Ambassador, Sir H. C. Layard, 
encouraged the Turkish Government to 
refuse to comply with the demands of the 
Great Powers. The Conference in conse¬ 
quence broke up without having attained 
the objects for which it had met, and 
having failed to obtain any adequate 
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guarantees for tlie better government of 
the Christian population of Turkey. 

After the failure of the Conference efforts 
were made, by means of circular notes, 
protocols, and confidential missions, to 
effect an ari'angement of the question at 
issue, but without effect. A circular letter 
was issued by the Ottoman Government 
indicating the course they had pursued, 
and it was followed by a similar document 
from Russia addressed to her representa¬ 
tives at tlie several European courts, ex¬ 
plaining her own policy, and commenting on 
the obstinate refusal of the Turkish Gov¬ 
ernment to yield to the advice of the Great 
Powers. A protocol was signed by the 
ministers at London on the 31st March, 
1877, declaring their resolution to watch 
carefully the inaiiiier in which the promises 
of the Porte were carried into effect, and 
intimating that 'if their hopes should once 
more be disappointed, and if the condition 
of the Cliristiau subjects of the Sultan 
should not he improved in a manner to 
prevent the return of the complications 
which periodically disturbed the peace of 
the East, such a state of affairs would be 
incompatible with their interests aud those 
of Europe in general.’ Russia had long 
been making her preparations behind the 
scenes, and on April 24,1877, without any 
ultimatum to Turkey or any concert with 
the other Powers, she formally declared 
war against the Porte. In taking this 
step the Czar said he was persuaded that 
he was fulfilling ' a duty imposed upon him 
by the interests of Russia,’ aud likewise 
that he was ‘consulting at the same time 
the views and the interests of Europe.’ 

Lord Derby, in a plain and explicit 
despatch, dated May 1st, expressed to the 
Russian Government the deep regret of 
the British Ministry at the independent 
and unwarrantable course which Russia, 
leav'iiig the European Concert, had sud¬ 
denly adopted, and in conjunction with 
Erance the Ministry issued a proclama¬ 
tion enjoining strict neutrality in the 
impending war. 


On 24th April, the very day on which 
the manifesto of the Czar appeared, the 
Russian forces crossed the frontier in Asia, 
and in Europe they crossed the Prutli, thus 
inaugurating simultaneously two distinct 
campaigns. On paper the invading army 
in Europe consisted of 350,000 men, but it 
is well knou'ii that the Russian Army Lists 
are greatly exaggerated, and about 100,000 
must be struck off the list in order to ob¬ 
tain the correct number. The Roumaiiiaii 
auxiliary forces, however, amounted to at 
least 40,000 men. The army told off for 
the invasion of Armenia was alleged to be 
about 150,000, hut was in all probability 
not more than 120,000. The Turkish forces 
are supposed to have been about the same 
in number. Considerable delay took place 
in the commencement of actual hostilities 
on the Danube, but the troops destined to 
invade Armenia were early in the field. 
Having been massed during the winter on 
the frontier of the Transcausian provinces, 
they invaded that country in three columns, 
all directed for Erzerouni. The supreme 
command was intrusted to the Grand-duke 
Michael, under whom avas the real director. 
General Loris MelikofP, a native Armenian 
and an incompetent oflicer. At first every¬ 
thing seemed favourable to the operations 
of the invaders. The southorii column cap¬ 
tured the fortress of Bayazid with little 
difficulty. Sabri Pasha, the coiuniander of 
Ardahan, with a carelessness or iucom- 
peteuce which is almost incredible, per¬ 
mitted the Russians to take possession of 
a hill ivhich commaiidecl the detached 
works. He then quitted the place, and the 
garrison threw down their arms and lied 
in confusion, leaving 112 cannons and other 
numitions of war, along with commissariat 
stores, to fall into the hands of the invaders. 
A Turkish army commanded by Mukhtar 
Pasha was attacked by the Russians led 
by General Melikoff, and after two days’ 
fighting was driven under the guns of 
Kars. An attack on Batonm, the most 
important port on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, was, hoiyever, repulsed with 
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coii&icleraLle loss, but on the "whole a 
military critic clc.scrihed the position of 
the Turks in Asia Minor in the beginning 
of June as ‘ about as bad as it could be.’ 

At this juncture, however, the tide began 
to turn. Tlie siege of Hatoum "was raised 
by Dervish Pasha. MuHitar Pasha, with 
a veteran force, arrived in the vicinity of 
Erzeroura just in time to retrieve the 
disaster brought about by the incapable 
Mahmoud Pasha, "who rashly attacked the 
Prussian central column advancing on the 
Soghanli Dagh, and was defeated and killed 
in the battle. Kars "was relieved and re¬ 
victualled. Towards the end of June the 
Pussians "were defeated with great .slaughter 
at the decisive battle of Zewin, and by the 
middle of July were driven, in a series of 
disastrous eonllicts, across the Soghanli 
Dagh. The southern column, under General 
Terjukassoff, met with the same fate. At 
the end of July Ardahau alone remained to 
the Ilussians of all their conquests. In the 
month of August Mukhtar Pasha inflicted 
a series of defeats on the invaders in ■udn’cli 
they suffered great loss, and assailed their 
intrenched camp at Kizil-tepck. In other 
quarters the Turks crossed tlie frontiers, 
driving tlie Pussians before them, and even 
threatened Crivan and Gumri. Altogether 
the invasion of Asiatic Turkey this year 
proved a failure. 

The campaign on the Danube began much 
later. The work of moving 250,000 men 
to the hanks of that river tasked the Ens- 
siaii resources to the utmost. Jobbery and 
peaiihtion had as usual been busy in the 
commissariat; the arrangements and ac¬ 
commodation of the Eussiau railways are 
so imperfect that it is sometimes more 
expeditious to march troops along the 
roads, though knee-deep in mud, than to 
trust them to the chance of being frozen 
or starved to death on the railways. The 
spring was late on the Lower Danube in 
1877. The rain fell in torrents, and floods, 
greater than had been known in Eonmania 
for years, inundated wide tracts of country 
on the northern hank of the river, and for 


a long time rendered the passage by au 
invading army impossible. 

"While the hostile armies were surveying 
each other from opposite sides of the river 
the Turks remained doggedly inactive in 
their fortresses, allowing the Eussians to 
go on with their preparations, collecting 
boats, building pontoons, and constructing 
batteries, without molestation. Even the 
deskuction of two of the Turkish monitors 
—the first by the blowing up of the powder 
magazine, the other by torpedos—failed to 
rouse them to activity. In the third week 
of June, while 120,000 Eussiau soldiers 
were passing quietly to the Bulgarian side 
of the Danube, Ahd-el-Kerim, the Turkish 
Commander-in-chief, sat calmly in his tent 
maturing ‘a plan’ which, he informed the 
Sultan, ‘would insure the total defeat of 
the enemy, not one of whom would ever 
return to his own country.’ 

The Eussians weie now pouring by 
thousands daily into Bulgaria, and the 
Turks continued so inactive that it "was 
alleged that their leaders had been bribed 
by the enemy. On entering Bulgaria with 
his army the Czar addressed a proclamation 
to the inhabitants assuring tliem that he 
would secure ‘tJie sacred rights of their 
nationality,’ that all 'races and all deno¬ 
minations’ would be equally treated, and 
order would he enforced. A pregnant com¬ 
mentary on these confident pioniises was 
afforded by the immediate appointment of 
a llussian governor of Bulgaria in the 
person of Prince Tcherkasky, one of the 
most execrable tyrants of Poland; and his 
first act was to begin the confiscatiou of 
the lands of the Mussulman proprietors. 
He was accompanied by a staff of officials 
witli full power to suppress all the munici¬ 
pal and communal institutions of Bulgaria, 
aud to substitute Eussiau laws, institutions, 
and officials iu their place. Tiriiova, the 
ancient capital of Bulgaria, was taken pos¬ 
session of without resi.stauce. Early iu 
July Generals Gourko and Skobeloff by 
a sudden dash crossed the Balkans into 
Eoumelia, took in reverse the Turkish forces 
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which guarded the Shipka Pass, drove 
them away, and thus opened a communi¬ 
cation across the Ealkans with the head¬ 
quarters of the army at Tirnova. Nicopolis, 
a strong town on the Danube, was carried 
by assault on the IGtli of July, after a 
severe struggle; and 6000 prisoners, with 
guns and munitions of war, fell into the 
hands of the llussians Such rapid suc¬ 
cesses gave rise to a general expectation 
that the invaders would in no long time 
force their way to Adrianople, where the 
Czar iniglifc dictate his own terms. 

But these disastrous c's'ents proved the 
turning point of the campaign. ‘Tire 
Turk,’ it has been said by one who Icncw 
him well, ‘only begins to fight when every 
other soldier would be thinking of yielding. 
He is apathetic and listless till the breach 
is practicable and ho is summoned to sur¬ 
render. Then he rushes to the ramparts, 
and either repulses the enemy, or dies the 
death of a hero on the walls.’ Hew life 
was at this crisis infused into the counsels 
of the Porte. Picdif Pasha, the Minister of 
War, was dismissed, and Abd-el-Keriin, the 
inert and incapable Commander-in-chief, 
was replaced by Mehemet Pasha, a Prus¬ 
sian by birth, and an educated and ac¬ 
complished soldier, who had distingui.shed 
himself in the Servian campaign the pre¬ 
vious year. Suheraan Pasha was recalled 
from Albania to take part in the struggle 
on the Danube. Ills veteran troops, 20,000 
in number, were conveyed by the Turkish 
fleet, which had already been of great ser¬ 
vice in the war, from Albania to the Dar¬ 
danelles, and thence by railway, in the 
very nick of time, to Eski Sagra, on the 
southern slope of the Balkans, where they 
joined the troops under the command of 
Eauof Pasha. The advance of the Eus- 
sians in this quarter was comjpletely 
arrested, and after one or two sanguinary 
encounters, in which both sides suffered 
severely, the forces commanded by Gene¬ 
rals Gourko and Skobeloff were withdrawn, 
at the beginning of August, from Eoumelia. 
The Shipka Pass, however, was retained 


by the help of strong fortifications erected 
along the road. In the various battles 
across the Balkans the losses of the Eus- 
sians and of the Bulgarian Legion which 
they had raised and armed amounted to 
12,000 men. 

If Sulieman Pasha had united with the 
other Turkish generals north of the Bal¬ 
kans in threatening the headquarters of the 
Eussians at Tirnova, and in endeavouriii" 
to cut off their communications with Eou- 
mauia, they would have been compelled to 
evacuate the Shipka Pass in order to con¬ 
centrate their forces in Bulgaria. But in¬ 
stead of following this course, the Turkish 
general made a series of furious assaults 
during the last twelve days of August on 
the Eussian positions in the Pass. lie was 
nearly successful at the outset, but powerful 
reinforcemeirts were hurried to the spot by 
the Eussians, and the attacks of the Turks 
were iirvariably repulsed with great loss to 
both sides, but especially to the assailants. 
Sulieman renewed his assaults in Septem¬ 
ber with the same result, and it was cal¬ 
culated that in those fruitless attempts 
to carry the Eussian fortifications, which 
military authorities allirm might have been 
turned without much difficulty, cost him 
more than 25,000 men in killed and 
wounded. 

A series of blunders of the same kind, 
and equally fatal, were committed by tlie 
Eussian generals. A body of Turks under 
Osman Pasha had been despatched to the 
relief of Nicojiolis, but arriving too late 
they toolc up a strong position at Plevna, a 
place about 20 miles south-west of Hicop- 
olis, between the Vid and the Osma, two 
of the tributaries of the Danube, with both 
flanks resting on the former behind the 
town. As they thus threatened both the 
Eussian headquarters at Tirnova and the 
passage of the Danube at Sistova, the 
Grand-duke Hicholas, the Eussian Ooni- 
mander-in-chief, ordered Baron Krtidencr, 
at the head of a strong body of infantry, 
with three brigades of cavalry and 160 
guns, to drive them out. After a desperate 
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struggle the assailants rvere repulsedwitli the 
loss of 8000 killed and as many %Younded. 
Apparently elated by this success, Osman 
Pasha, with 25,000 men, resolved to assail 
the Eusso-Eouinanian army commanded hy 
Prince Charles of Eoumania. He made 
a determined and well-sustained attack 
against the Russian left centre, but was 
repulsed and driven hack with the loss of 
3000 men. This success was followed hy 
a renewed and more desperate assault 
(July 30) hy the Paissian and Roumanian 
forces on the Turkish position at Plevna, in 
which 'a holocaust of mangled humanity 
was offered np to the inefficient helpless¬ 
ness of the General Staff Departments of 
the Russian army.’ The couflieL lasted from 
early dawn till after nightfall. The assail¬ 
ants, coniirranded by Generals Kriidener, 
Schalkoffslri, and Skohelolf, suffered terrible 
losses, added to which 'all the wounded, 
except those of the body under Skoheloffs 
command, were ruthlessly cut off on the 
field by the Baslii-Bazoulcs.’ The Grand- 
dirke seems to have regarded it as a point 
of honour to carry the Turkish position in 
the way in which, he had commenced the 
enterprise. He accordingly persisted in his 
blundering tactics, and made vigorous pre¬ 
parations for a third attack on Plevna, 
which he was determined should he suc¬ 
cessful. Eemforcements were therefore 
summoned from Russia, and among the 
rest the Guards from St. Petersburg, a 
splendid body of men inusteriiig some 
40,000 strong. Rouraaiiia had been already 
admitted to the lioirour of combating side 
hy side with Russia. On their entrance 
into Bulgaria the Russians had treated 
Prince Charles and his Roumanians like 
beasts of burden, and hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water. How, however, in their 
great straits they earnestly entreated them 
to come to their rescue on any terms they 
chose to prrescribe. Prince Charles chival- 
ronsly responded to this appeal, and his 
troops were assigned the post of honour 
and of heaviest loss in the second murder¬ 
ous assault upon Plevna. 

VOL. IV. 


The Emperor himself repaired to the spot 
that he might he eye-witness of the valour 
and victory of Ins troops, and at the end of 
the first week of September all was ready 
for the third assault on Plevna. It was 
ordered to take place on the lltli to cele¬ 
brate the Emperor’s Iriithday, and a stage 
was erected from which he might witness 
the trinnrpli of his arms. To make 'assur¬ 
ance doubly sure,’ batteries mounting niore 
than 300 heavy guns had been planted on 
the heights encircling the strong position of 
the Turks, and for some days an incessant 
hail of shot and shell was hurled against 
the earthworks. On the lltlr General 
Skoheloff captured two small redoubts, but 
with heavy loss, and they were retaken the 
next day with still greater loss. On the 
following day the efforts of the assailants 
were concentrated against the great central 
redoubt of Gravitz, hut the storming parties 
and their supopoits ‘fell before the deadly 
precision of the Turldsh fire like corn before 
the reaper.’ At the close of the day the 
assailants abandoned the hopeless contest, 
and the Emperoi’, after witnessing the 
humiliating repulse of his troops, retired 
to his quarters. The Turks, secure in their 
victory, unfortunately quitted the redoubt, 
which was at once captured hy a combined 
rush of a few Russian and Roumanian 
battalions But they speedily discovered 
to their mortification that it was com¬ 
manded by other redoubts skilfully con¬ 
structed iu its rear. 

After the failure of this third attack, iu 
which the Russians lost 30,000 men, even 
the Grand-duke saw the folly of hurling 
his men against impregnable positions 
tenaciously held by a body of troops fight¬ 
ing with the courage of combined fanati¬ 
cism and despair. Prince Charles had 
poiated out at the first that Osman’s 
earthworks could only be taken hy a 
regular siege, and General Todleben, the 
defender of Sebastopol, who had been set 
aside as ‘ a German unfit to serve the Slav 
cause,’ was sent for and confirmed this 
opinion. Recourse was therefore had to 
35 
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tlie method of approaching the Turkish 
defences by sajr and trench before again 
assaulting them. Plevna was now environed 
by a chain of redoubts with shelter trenches 
in front. One by one its post.s of com- 
nnnhcation were taken and its supplies 
cut off, and it became evident that unless 
a powerful relieving force could break the 
iron cod that was thrown around it, tlie 
fall of Plevna and the surrender of Osman 
Pasha’s force could only be a question of 
time. Before the prlace could be completely 
shut in Chefket Pasha contrived to throw 
in a reinforcement of 10,000 men and a con¬ 
voy of provisions from Sophia. If Osman 
Pasha’s skill as a general had been equal 
to his bravery as a soldier, he would have 
fallen back on Orchanie the instant that 
he perceived preparations being made for 
cutting off his communications. lie could 
have done this without much difficulty as 
late as the end of Septemher. Plevna had 
served its purpose in checking the advance 
of the Piiissiaiis, and gaining time for the 
Porte to organize its means of defence. It 
was now the safety of the army, not the 
retention of the earthworks, that should 
have been Osman’s main object. He clung 
to his position, however, until it was im¬ 
possible for him to quit it, and equally 
impossible to obtain reinforcements or a 
supply of provisions. The attempts made 
by Mehemet Ali and Suliemaii Pasha to 
relieve Plevna by a diversion failed. The 
stores being exhausted, nothing remained 
for the Turkish commander hut to make a 
desperate effort to force his way through 
the Eussian lines. Ou the lOth of Decem¬ 
ber this effort was made at the head of 
26,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry. After 
a gallant struggle, in which Osman Pasha 
himself was wounded, the Turks yielded 
to overwhelming numbers, and laid clown 
their arms. 

While these stubborn conflicts were 
going on at Plevna and the Shiipka Pass, 
the army commanded by the Ozarewitch 
had made its headquarters at Biela, and its 
base of operations ou the Danube at the 


bridge or ferry of Pirgos, about two miles 
west of Eustchuk. At the comineucemeut 
of the campaign it seemed about to meet 
with gi’eat success, and threatened to in¬ 
vest the strong fortress of Eustchuk. Bub 
when the unwieldy and incompetent Abcl- 
el-Kerim was replaced by Mehemet Ali as 
Commander-in-chief of the Turks the aspect 
of affairs was changed. Eeinforced by a 
powerful body of Egyptians under Prince 
Hassan, and of veterans brought from Asia, 
Mehemet gradually drove the Eussian out¬ 
posts across the various branches of the 
Lorn, iiiiiictiug heavy loss on them ou 
several occasions, G.specially in the battles 
of Kacelyevo and Kara Nassaukoi. 

At the close of tho campmigii both in 
Europe and Asia general surprise was felt 
at the reverses of the Eussians and the bril¬ 
liant resistance of the Turks. I’assiug from 
one extreme to another the public, who at 
first confidently expected n succession of 
easy triumphs for tho Eussian arms and 
the speedy prostration of the Porte at tho 
feet of the Czar, now as eoufideutly pre¬ 
dicted the complete failure of the attempt 
to compel the Sultan to submit to the terms 
dictated by Eussia. Tho fact, however, 
had been overlooked that the reverses of 
the Eussian forces were due to the want 
of knowledge, skill, and energy ou the part 
of their own officers, rather tlian to the 
superior activity and general,sliiji of the 
Turks. As Eussia ivas vastly superior iu 
military strength and resources, it was 
certain that in tho end the contest must 
terminate in her favour. 

In October the tide suddenly turned in 
Armenia against the Turks, and they lost 
at one blow all the fruits of a long and 
brilliant series of victories. On the loth 
of that month the army commanded by 
Mukhtar Pasha met with a signal defeat. 
The right wing, with seven pashas and 
thirty-six guns, was compielled to lay down 
its arms, and the Commander-in-chief, with 
tire left wing, retreated to Kars. An im¬ 
mense spoil, including thousands of tents 
and standards and vast quantities of 
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ammunition, fell into the hands of the vic¬ 
tors. The remnant of Mukhtarls army 
took up a strong position at Kupri Koi, 
before Erzeronm, from which it was driven 
‘in wild confusion’ on the 4th of hlovem- 
her, the Turkish commander retreating 
towards Trebizond. On the IStii of that 
month Kars was taken by assault, but not, 
it was suspected, without the aid of treach¬ 
ery. The Turks lost 5000 in killed and 
wounded, while 300 cannons, 10,000 pris¬ 
oners, and a large amount of spoil, to¬ 
gether with tliis important fortres.s, came 
into the possession of the victors. The 
siege of Erzerouni was shortly afterwards 
commenced, and the surrender of Osman 
Pasha’s army at Plevna, on the 10th of 
Eecember, completed the tale of Turkish 
disasters, and laid open the road to Con¬ 
stantinople to the victorious invaders. 

Meanw'hile the Eritish Government were 
preparing to take action in the contest. 
Parliament was assembled a fortnight 
before the usual time. Her Majesty in 
her speech from the throne said, 'I cannot 
conceal from myself that should hostilities 
[between Paissia and Turkey] be imfortu- 
nately prolonged, some unexpected occur¬ 
rence may render it incumbent on me to 
adopt measures of precaution.’ A numer¬ 
ous party in the country—nicknamed the 
Jingo party—were clamorous for immediate 
and active interference in behalf of Turkey, 
and the Government seemed no way reluc¬ 
tant to follow this course. They ordered 
the Mediterranean fleet to pass the Dar¬ 
danelles and to go up to Constantinople 
for the protection of British residents there, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer an¬ 
nounced that lie intended to ask for a sup¬ 
plementary vote of £6,000,000 for naval and 
military purposes. On this Lord Carnar¬ 
von, the Colonial fe'ecretary, resigned. Lord 
Derby also tendered his resignation, but 
was induced to withdraw it. The Eritish 
fleet, however, did not enter the Dardan¬ 
elles. Vice-Admiral Hornby withdrew to 
Eesika Bay on receiving notice from tbo 
governor of the Dardanelles that he was 


without instructions, and could only allow 
the fleet to pass under protest. 

Meanwhile the PbUssians continued to 
pour over the Balkans. On the 20th of 
Eebruary they occupied Eustchuk, thus 
obtaining a complete control of the passage 
of the Danube, and appeared fully bent on 
continuing their tiiumpiiant march to Con¬ 
stantinople. The war was at an end in 
Armenia also, and the Turkish garrison 
completed their evacuation of Erzerouni oil 
Eebruary 21, Insurrectious, followed by 
atrocious massacres, broke out in Thessaly 
and Crete. The utmost consternation pre¬ 
vailed at Stamhoiil, and the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire seemed on the eve of dissolution. In 
this extremity the Porte was compelled to 
sign an armistice and the preliminaries of 
peace at Adriauople. As soon as the news 
of these events reached London the Govern¬ 
ment issued explicit orders that the fleet 
should pass the Dardanelles, and it accord¬ 
ingly anchored a few miles below Constan¬ 
tinople. Eussia iirofessed to be indignant 
at this step, and protested that if the British 
fleet passed the Straits Eussian troops would 
occupy the city. But an amicable arrange¬ 
ment was come to that the British troops 
were not to disembark, and the Eussiaus 
were not to advance nearer the capital. 

The Treaty of Peace, which was signed 
at San Stefano on the Ord of March, excited 
strong dissatisfaction in Britain as well as 
in Austria, and the British Goverumeut at 
once refused to recognize it. They justly 
contended that it set aside the most im¬ 
portant articles of tlie Treaty of Paris, 
which could only he done with the approval 
of the Great Powers who were parties to 
that treaty. In flagrant violation of liis 
solemn pledge given before the commence¬ 
ment of the war, and diisregarding the in¬ 
terests and obligations of other States, the 
Eussian Czar had availed himself of the 
opportunity to aggrandize his empire in 
every possible way at the expense of his 
enemy. The Porte was to recognize the 
independence of Montenegro, Servia, and 
Eoumania; Bidgaria was to he consti- 
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tutecl ‘an autonomous’ tributary princi¬ 
pality, ■with a Christian Government and 
a national militia. The limits of the new 
State were to comprise the whole of what 
used to be called Turkey in Europe, with 
the exception of a small piece of land 
in Eoumelia in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Constantinople, a small detached 
territory on the iEgean, and the province 
of Albania. The fortresses were to be de¬ 
molished, and the territory was to bo occu- 
phed by 50,000 llussian troops for two years 
at the expense of the province. A large 
accession of teiritory in Armenia was to be 
given to Eussia, including the port of Ba- 
toum and the fortresses of Ardahau, Kars, 
and Bayazid. An indemnity amounting 
to 1,410,000,000 roubles, or X210,000,000 
sterling—a sum exceeding the five milliards 
of francs exacted by Germany from Erance— 
was to be paid to Eussia. But as it was ad¬ 
mitted that Turkey was wholly unable to pay 
this enormous fine, the Czar generously con¬ 
sented to accept territory, to be selected by 
himself, for four-fifths of the amount. The 
treaty goes on to claim other two sums in 
addition, one of £1,300,000 to indemnify 
the losses sustained by Kussian subjects 
and establishmeuts in Turkey, and a fur¬ 
ther amount of about £40,000,000, which 
was to remain as ‘ a sort of caution money 
or perpetual mortgage due from the Sultan 
to the Czar, and to be enforced wlienever 
the latter should prefer a quarrel about 
money to any other of the hundred pre¬ 
texts ready to his hand.’ 

The ninth article of the Treaty of Paris 
declared that ‘ no Power shall collectively 
or separately interfere in any case with the 
relations of his Majesty the Sultan with 
his subjects, nor in the internal administra¬ 
tion of his empire.’ But the Treaty of San 
Stefano stipulated that ‘ the right of official 
porotection is acceded to the Imperial Em¬ 
bassy and Eussian consulates in Turkey, 
both as regards the persons of those above 
mentioned, and their possessions, religious 
houses, charitable institutions, &c., in the 
Holy Places and elsewhere.’ 


It was justly remarked at the time that 
‘no one can read the dispassionate record 
of these transactions without arriving at 
the conclusion that a more open defiance 
of truth, fair dealing, and public law has 
never been ventured upon by any European 
Power.’ 

Lord Beaconsfleld publicly declared that 
‘ the Treaty of San Stefano would pout the 
whole south-east of Europe directly under 
Kussian influence.’ ‘Every material stipu¬ 
lation,’ said Lord Salisbury, ‘winch this 
treaty contains involves a departure from 
the Treaty of 1856;’ and as the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of the Great Powcrs,iucluding Eussia, 
recognized iu 1871 that it is an essential 
pnincipole of the law of nations that no 
Power can liberate itself from the engage¬ 
ments of a treaty, nor modify the stipula¬ 
tions tliereof, nnless with the consent of the 
contracting Powers by means of an amicable 
arrangement, Eussia, one of the Powers 
which signed that declaration, is bound to 
submit its new treaty to Europe. 

Eussia was naturally very roluctant to 
submit to this demand. ‘She leaves,’ it 
was said, ‘ to Iho other Powers the liberty 
of raising such questions at the Congress as 
they may think fit to discuss, and reserves 
to herself the liberty of accepting or not 
accepting the discussion of these questions.’ 
In other words, Eussia insisted that the 
questions which in her opinion merely 
concerned Turkey aiicl herself should be 
left to be settled between the Czar and the 
Sultan. It was impossible for the other 
Powers to accede to such a preposterous 
demand, to allow Eussia to compel Turkey 
to submit to any terms she might think 
fit to dictate. The British Government 
came to the conclusion that the Czar ima¬ 
gined that they would confine their remon¬ 
strances to mere verbal protests; they re¬ 
solved to show that they were in earnest, 
by calling out the Eeserves, summoning a 
contingent of Indian troops to Malta, and 
making an armed landing on the coast of 
Syria. The determination to take these steps 
led to the resignation of Lord Derby, 28th 
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Marc]], IS78. Eut tliongh the Government 
vas seriously -weakened by the secession 
o! t-\vo secretaries of state, its numerical 
strength was not lessened. Lord Salisbury 
was made Eoreign Minister in Lord Derby’s 
room. Ilis first act in his new office was to 
issue a circular commenting in the strongest 
terms on the various provisions of the Treat}’- 
of San Stefauo, denying the right of Eussia 
to -withhold from the consideration of Europe 
a single clause of that treaty, and declaring 
that it would he impossible for Eritain to 
enter a Congress which was not free to 
consider the whole of its irrovisions. ETaval 
and military preparations were commenced 
with great vigour. The auuonncement 
that Lord Napier of Magdala had been 
summoned from Gibraltar to take com¬ 
mand of the expedition in preparation, 
and that Sir Garnet Wolseley -was to he 
the chief of his staff, caused great excite¬ 
ment in St. Petersburg, and convinced the 
Eussian Emperor and his advisers that 
the British Government were prepared to 
support their demands by arms. Count 
Scliouvaloff, the Eussian Minister in Lon¬ 
don, hastened to St. Petersburg, and with 
rare frankness and courage pointed out to 
the Czar the perils to which he was exposing 
his empire through the course he had been 
induced to adopt by the Panslavist party. 
His representations produced the desired 
effect, and Eussia consented to enter, on 
the terms prescribed by Britain, a Congress 
at Berlin, to which Germany had invited 
the other European Powers. Greatly to the 
surprise of Britain, and indeed of Europe, it 
was announced that Lord Beacousfield him¬ 
self, accompanied by Lord Salisbury, would 
attend the Congress as the representative of 
Britain. This arrangement was quite un¬ 
precedented, and did not obtain universal 
approval even from the Conservative party. 

The first meeting of the Congress of 
Berlin was held on June 13, and was 
presided over by Prince Bismarck. The 
result of their labours was the recognition 
of the complete independence of Eoumania, ^ 
Servia, and Montenegro. The dominions of 


Servia were extended as far as Nish; to 
Montenegro was given the town and harbour 
of Antivaii, along with a considerable in¬ 
crease of territory on the north and north¬ 
east; the mountaineers were thus enabled 
to accomplish their great object of obtaining 
access to the sea. North of the Balkans a 
Bulgarian state was erected tributary to the 
Sultan and owning his suzerainty, hut in 
other respects independent and possessing 
all the fortresses, including Yarna and 
Sophia. No member of any reigning dy¬ 
nasty of the European Powers was to be 
eligible ns a candidate for the office of 
ruler of this state. The region south of 
the Balkans was to form a different kind 
of state, to he caEed ‘Eastern Eoumelia,’ 
to he governed by a Hospodar nominated 
by the Sultan and the Powers, and aided 
by a local elective Parliament. Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were to he occupied and 
administered by Austria, in order, Lord 
Beacousfield said, to place another Power 
than Eussia on the road to Oonstautinoplo 
if the Turks slioiEd be expelled from Europe. 
But Austria alleged that she accepted this 
responsible and burdensome position solely 
out of regard for the common peace of 
Europe. Eussia insisted, as a point of 
honour, upon recovering the strip of Bes¬ 
sarabian territory taken from her by the 
peace of Paris at the termination of the 
Crimean 'Wnr.’’^ It was a question of filial 

* This piece of land ivas taken virtuaUy by force 
from lloumania, and in notbing was the utterly law¬ 
less and arrogant spirit of Russia more strikingly 
displayed than in her treatment of this State. After 
the disastrous repulse at Plevna the Grand-duke sent 
a telegram to Prince Charles, imploring him, in the 
most -urgent terms, to come at onee'on his own con¬ 
ditions to the succour of the Eussian army, which 
-was being destroyed by the Tmks. The Eoumanians 
promptly responded to the appeal, and rescued the 
Russian troops from destruction. “When the war was 
over Eussia not only pioposed to seize a portion of 
the territory of her aUy, hut arranged, intboiit the 
smaUest reference to Eoumania herself, that aha 
should retain for a period of two years the right 
to use Eoumania as a road for mUitary iiuiposes. The 
Koumaniau GoTemmeut protested; the answer was 
that all remonstrance was in vam, that indeed it was 
a matter which the Russian Government did not even 
choose to siihniit to the Oongi'ess if one should bo 
held, hecaiise it would be an offence to the emiiire, 
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piety, it was said, for tlie Emperor to 
destroy this badge of Eussian Iramiliatiou. 
Eoumania was to be compensated by a por¬ 
tion of the Dobrndscha and some islands 
forming the delta of the Danube. As 
regards Asia, Eussia was to receive Arda- 
han, Kars, and Eatoum, which was to be 
converted into a free port and fortified. 
With regard to Greece, the British pleni¬ 
potentiaries practically abandoned her cause 
altogether. Lord Beaconslield steadily re¬ 
sisted her claims, and hi. Waddington and 
Connt Corti, the Erench and Italian rejrre- 
sentatives, who gallantly supported them, 
were able to do no more than to induce 
the Congress to recommend the Porte to 
grant to the Hellenes the territory south of 
a line to be drawn from the Salambria on 
the Aegean to the month of the Kalamas 
or Thyainis on the west coast 
It is probable that in any case strong 
objections would have been made to various 
provisions in this treaty, especially as re¬ 
gards the claims of Greece and the spolia¬ 
tion of Eoumania; but the hostile feeling 
was vastly strengthened by the discovery 
that the greater part, if not the whole of 
the details, had been secretly prearranged 
between Eussia and Great Britain. A clerk 
who had been temporarily engaged to assist 
in copying despatches in the Eoreign OIBce 
sent to the Globe the text of a secret Anglo- 
Eussian agreement which had been signed 
on 30th May at the Eoreign Office by Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff. Its authen¬ 
ticity was denied, in the first instance, by 
the Government—very little to their credit, 
for it very soon appeared that the document 
was without doubt genuine, and it corre¬ 
sponded exactly with the arrangements 
made by the Congress as to the settlement 
of Bulgaria and its future government, the 
cession of Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum to 

Prince GortsoLakofE deoiarecl to tire Eoumanran agent 
that notwitlratanciing their olamonimg Troth at lioine 
and alrroad, the Busaian. deoiaion waa irrevooalrle. 
Has Majesty orders me to tell yon, he aaid, ‘if you 
have the mtention of protesting or opposing the 
article in (luestion, he mil order the oooupation of 
Boumania and the disarmament of the Boumanian 
army.’ So much for Buseian good faith and gratitude. 


Pbus.sia, and the sniTender to that power of 
the coveted portion of Bessarabia. All the 
points, in short, which the people of Great 
Britain had been assured their plenipoten¬ 
tiaries would excit their utmost influence 
to obtain, had, it now appeared, been con¬ 
ceded by ‘the Memorandum’ which formed 
the ‘mutual engagement in Congress foi 
the plenipotentiaries of Eussia and Great 
Britain.’ 

It was shortly after discovered that tins 
was not the only secret engagement which 
the British Government had entered into. 
A separate agreement had been made with 
Turkey as well as with Eussia. On Hie 
4tli of June a secret treaty was signed with 
the Sultan, by which the (iueen engaged in 
all time coming to defend the Asiatic pos¬ 
sessions of the Porto ‘by force of arms,’ on 
condition that the Siiltau should ‘assign 
the island of Cyprus to ho occupied and 
administered by Great Britain,’ and should 
‘introduce all necessary reforms, as agreed 
on with his ally.’ This anomalous and in¬ 
definite agreement imposed on the nation 
‘the duties and responsibilities attendant 
on the protectorate of a large continent, the 
defence of a vast and difficult frontier, and 
the arduous instruction of mixed aud seiiii- 
barharous races of men.’ 

The acquisition of Cyprus was regarded 
throughout the Continent with general 
apipiroval, though not on auy lofty grounds. 
‘England,’ said one continental journal, 
‘has taken her share of the cake. She 
has acted like the dog with his master’s 
breakfast slung round his neck, defending 
it only as long as it saw no advantage m 
taking its share.’ ‘Every national crow,’ 
said another, ‘ is carrying off a hit of Tur¬ 
key. Austria is pecking on the right, 
England on the left, and Eussia at the 
heart, without reckoning tho smaller fry 
who content themselves with a claw.' 
Eussia approved of the cession, no doubt, 

* Another anti quite different document was sent to 
Mr, Layard, the Biitisli Ambassador 'at Constanti¬ 
nople, instructing bim to resist to the utmost tbe con¬ 
cessions wbicb bad already been made in tbo seoiet 
agreement. 
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because it iiept her own si^oliation of Tur¬ 
key in countenance. The transaction was 
regarded by all impartial observers as a 
dexterous piece of legerdemain —a ‘magiii- 
figue coiqj da theatre’ as the Berlin courtiers 
termed it—rather than an act of judicious 
and high-minded statesmanship. 

The proceedings of the Congress termin¬ 
ated on the 13 th of July. The return home 
of the British plenipotentiaiies was cele¬ 
brated with great pomp and ceremony. On 
leaching London the Prime Minister was 
met at the railway station by a tumultuous 
crowd of enthusiastic admireis, whom he 
addressed in characteristic terms from the 
windows of the Poreigu Office, proclaiming 
in words which became proverbial, that he 
had brought back ‘ Peace with Honour ’ 
to his Queen and country. The proceedings 
of the Congre.s.s, the terms of the treaty, 
and the conduct of the Llinistry underwent 
some sharp criticism in Parliament and in 
the country, but the House of Commons, 
by a great majority, expressed its approba¬ 
tion of the Ministerial policy. 

During the excitement caused by these 
proceedings, the long and illustrious career 
of John Earl Paissell, came quietly to a 
close (28th May, 1878), when he had at¬ 
tained the good old age of eighty-six. 

Loid Pmssell was the last of that illus- 
tiious band of statesmen who carried out 
peacefully the greatest revolution that has 
taken place in our country since the Pie- 
forination. He was a younger member of 
one of those ‘great old houses’ who have 
for centuries been the bulwarks of national 
rights and privileges. One head of the house 
of Pbussell risked his life for the Protestant 
faith, a second jeoparded his estates in suc¬ 
cessful resistance to a despot, a third died 
on the scaffold for the liberties of his coun¬ 
trymen, a fourth took part in the Bevolution 
which laid the keystone of our constitution, 
a fifth devoted liis life and fortune to re¬ 
sisting the attempt of the Hanoverian sove¬ 
reign to restore the arbitrary power of the 
throne, and a sixth—the elder brother of 
Earl Eussell—powerfully assisted his rela¬ 


tive in carrying through a bloodless but 
comydete transfer of power from his own 
order to the middle classes of his fellow- 
citizens. As became both his ancestry 
and his early training at the University 
of Edinburgh, Lord Eussell entered public 
life as the strenuous supporter of Liberal 
piiuciples in Church and State, and he 
contributed more than perhaps any man 
of his age to make the history of the 
Eiitish Constitution and Empire during 
the long period of sixty-five years over 
which his career extended. His name is 
indelibly associated with the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, Eoman 
Catholic Emancipation, the reform of Par¬ 
liament, the abolition of slavery in our 
colonies, the amendment of our marriage 
laws, the revision of the Criminal Code, the 
reform of the Poor-laws and of the muni¬ 
cipal corporations, the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, the Tithe Commuta¬ 
tion Act in England and Ireland, the Irish 
Poor-larv, the admission of Jews into Par¬ 
liament, the opening of the China trade, 
Pree Trade, and a host of minor measures. 
As Mr. Gladstone on one occasion re¬ 
marked, not less truly than generously, if 
orders were given for civil as for military 
services, Earl Eussell’s breast would be 
studded with stars and crosses and ribbons. 
Sterling integrity and truthfulness and 
moral fearlessness were his Lordship’s most 
prominent characteristics. Great virtues, 
however, are often closely akin to weak¬ 
ness, and Earl EusseE’s indomitable courage 
W'as apt to degenerate into rashness. His 
high qualities, both moral and intellectual, 
were probably never so conspicuously dis¬ 
played as during the time when he repre¬ 
sented the Melbourne Ministry in the House 
of Commons. The difficulties which he had 
to encounter were very formidable, but he 
was strong in his weE-earned reputation for 
uprightness and integrity, in the sincerity 
with which he had adheied to his princi¬ 
ples through good report and bad report. 
He was no less strong in the possession 
of debating powers, which, though not 
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of tlie very liigliest order, were formidable 
from tbeir combination of earnestness of 
purpose rvitli adroitness of tactics, and thus 
rvas able to steer the vessel skilfully and 
safely through the difficult and dangerous 
course it had to pursue, and to disprlay 
throughout, in very trying circumstances, a 
moderation, firmness, fairness, and a sense 
of political justice not often exhibited by 
the leaders of great parties. It must be 
admitted that as First Minister of the 
Crorvn he was less successful in securing 
the confidence and attachment of his sup¬ 
porters, and that the frigidity of his tem¬ 
perament and occasional fils of wayward¬ 
ness contributed not a little to quench their 
zeal and to loosen the tics of party attach¬ 
ment. Probably the least successful part 
of Lord Piussell’s career was during his 
term of office as Foreign Minister, but his 
policy—mistaken and irritating as it often 
was—‘meddling and muddling,’ as the late 
Earl of Derby said of it—had yet stamped 
upon it a noble sense of the greatness and 
a laudable jealousy of the honour of Eritain. 
His greatest mistakes may be traced to the 
want of those genial and sympathetic quali¬ 
ties which secure the warm affection of 
personal friends and the devoted attach¬ 
ment of followers. With his characteristic 
fearless frankness Lord Eussell, in his auto¬ 
biographical introduction to his speeches 
and despatches, says; — ‘My capacity I 
always felt was inferior to that of the 
men who have obtained in past times the 
foremost place in our Parliament and in 
the councils of our sovereign. I have com¬ 
mitted many errors, some of them very 
gross blunders, but the generous people of 
England are always forbearing and forgiv¬ 
ing to those statesmen who have the good 
of their country at heart. Like my betters 
I have been misrepresented and slandered 
by those who knew nothing of me; but I 
have been more than compensated by the 
confidence and friendship of the best men 
of my own political connection, and by the 
regard and favourable interpretation of my 
motives which I have heard expressed by 


my generous opponents, from the days of 
Lord Castlereagli to those of Mr. Disraeli.’ 
The candour and frank simplicity of this 
statement is very characteristic of its author, 
who, in speEikiiig of his own career and 
achievements, never in the remotest degree 
indulged in self-laudation. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that Earl Parssell bad no pretensions 
to eloquence strictly so-called, and as a 
Parliamentary speaker he cannot be placed 
in the same class with Bronghain, or even 
with Peel and the late Lord Derby. He 
wanted both the physical vigour and voice 
and glowing temperament of an orator, hut 
he was a remarkably ready and effective 
debater; his language was eminently clear, 
precise, and incisive, and he was noted for 
his power of keen and direct retort. His 
ordinary mode of speaking in Parliament, 
however, was marked by a coldness and 
want of spirit and energy rvliicli detracted 
not a little from its effect, and liis thoughts 
were not nnfreqnently coinmonplaco, and 
his language bare and bald; bul, as Lord 
Lytton remarked in the ‘ New Timon,’ when 
‘ the strain was on ’ this ‘ Languid Johnny 
soared to Glorious John,’ and showed hiin> 
self to be ‘ of Dryden’s kind,’ ‘ whose little 
body lodged a mighty mind.’ As a states¬ 
man Lord Eussell undoubtedly deserve.s to 
be p)laced in the foremost rank. Very few 
of those w’ho have guided the councils of 
onr nation in modern times could look 
back upon a career so brilliant and success¬ 
ful. The legislative achievements -whicli 
he could claim as his own have altered the 
whole course of our national life. To crown 
all the departed statesman was a man of 
sterling Christian principles, and though 
petty faults not a few were mingled with 
his gi’ent qualities and somewhat marred 
his usefulness, they were mere spots in the 
sun; and men of all political parties and 
the mass of the people will long cherish a 
grateful remembrance of his many virtues, 
and especially of his integrity, sagacity, and 
disinterestedness, and the benefits which 
his patriotic exertions have conferred upon 
his country. 
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ScAECELY had the Eastern Question been 
settled, for a time at least, by the Congress 
and the Treaty of Berlin, than the British 
Government became involved in a q^uarrel 
with the Afghans, which resulted in a 
war that proved most disastrous. A 
few months after the accession of the 
Conservative Ministry to office (January 
22, 1875), they insisted cn the residence 
of a British instead of a native officer 
in the principal cities of Afghanistan, 
if not in Cabnl itself, as an indispens¬ 
able condition for the maintenance of our 
friendly relations with tlie sovereign of that 
country. This resolntioii was strenuously 
opposed by Lord Northbrook, the Indian 
Governor-General, and the whole of his 
Council, who stated at great length the 
strong reasons which made them regard 
it as both umvarrantable and dangerous. 
Erom the close of the first Afghan War it 
bad been the fixed policy of all the Governors 
of India to efface the bitter recollections 
w’hich that unfortunate event bad produced 
on the minds of the Afghan people, and to 
dispel the suspicions wdiich it had naturally 
produced with respect to the objects of the 
British Government. The treaty made 
with Dost Mohammed Khan in 1855 dis¬ 
tinctly pledged Britain ‘to respect those 
territories of Afghanistan then in his High¬ 
ness’ possession, and never to interfere 
therein.’ This pledge was faithfully kept 
by successive Viceroys, who each in turn 
expressed cordial approval of the policy of 
VOL. IV. 


non-interference in Afghan affairs. ‘Oar 
relations with Afghanistan,’ .said Lord Can¬ 
ning, ‘ should always remain on this footing, 
and never be extended to any other aid 
than that of money, arms, and counsel. 
The appearance,’ he added, ‘of one or two 
European officers at Cabnl in the Ameer’s 
train was likely to raise in the minds of 
the people suspicion against himself as 
having sold them, and desire of vengeance 
against Englishmen.’ ‘ Convince the Af¬ 
ghans,’ said Sir John Lawrence in a hundred 
different ways,' that we do not court and 
will not take a foot either of their few fer¬ 
tile valleys or of their thousand barren hills; 
that we will never attempt to force an 
English envoy or resident upon them, for 
we recognize that in then’ present state of 
civilization the instinct -which makes them, 
shrink from his presence is a sound instinct, 
an instinct of self-preservation.’ In ac¬ 
cordance with these views Lord Mayo, at 
liis interview with the Ameer Shere Ali 
at Hmballa in 1869, gave liim a distinct 
assurance that ‘no European officers should 
be placed as residents in his cities; ’ and 
Lord Northbrook renewed this pledge in 
still more explicit terms at Simla in 1873. 

Lord Cranbourne (afterwards Jlarqnis 
of Salisbury), when holding the office 
of Indian Miuister in 1866-67, heartily 
concurred in the policy consistently carried 
out by his predecessors in office. But un¬ 
fortunately his opinions underwent a gi-eat 
change when he returned to power in 1874. 

36 
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There is reason to belieye that this Avas 
brought about by a letter from Sir Bartle 
Frere, an old siipjiorter of a ‘forward 
policy/ Avho earnestly recommended the 
immediate occupation of Quetta, the con¬ 
struction of a railway across the desert to 
tire Bolan Pass (by peaceable aiTangcment 
if possible, but if not, by force), the placing 
of British agents at Herat, Candahar, and 
Cabul, the establishment of a 'perfect Intel¬ 
ligence Department’ in Afghanistan, and, if 
practicable, of our preponderating influence 
throughout the country, lord larvi'ence 
wrote a masterly reply to these recommenda¬ 
tions, pointing out that ‘the policy advocated 
by Sir Bartle Frere, so far from stopping the 
advance of Husaia, would be likely to facili¬ 
tate and accelerate it; that it would lead to 
difficulties and complications such an we 
had experienced ill 1838, and tliat it rvould 
ill this way prove ruinous to the finauccs 
of India, As for the occupation of Quetta, 
except as part of a policy of advance to 
Candahar and Herat, he affirmed that it 
would be costly; that it would be unsafe; 
that it would inevitably arouse the suspi¬ 
cious of tlio Ameer as tlie first step towards 
tlic invasion of his country; that the pre¬ 
sence of British officere in Afghanistan 
must in the long-run turn the Afghans 
against us; that they would be got rid of by 
Afghan methods; that assassination would 
he followed by war, and that again by 
occupation or annexation.’ 

These warnings wore unfortunately dis¬ 
regarded by Lord Salisbury, who now 
entered upon that course which destroyed 
in a moment the Avork of thirty years. 
It is important to notice that at this 
date there was no imson to suppose 
or believe that there Avere any Eussian 
intrigues in Cabul. This allegation was 
not mooted until several years after- 
Avard. On the 22nd January, 1875, Lord 
Salisbury, AA'itliout having previously con¬ 
sulted the Government of India, sent to 
Lord Horthbrook the first of those disas-| 
trous despatches which directed him to! 
enter upon the policy recommended hy Sir! 


Bartle Frere, and to compel Shere All to 
receive a British resident at Cabul. The 
Viceroy, supported by the whole Aveighfc of 
his Council, containing Lord Napier of 
Magclala, Sir William Muir, aud other 
men of the highest authority, including 
the Governor of the Punjanh, expressed 
his disapproval of it. The Indian Secre¬ 
tary, lioAvever, Avas not to be turned from 
Ms purpose. He instructed Lord hfortli- 
brook to find an ‘ opportunity and a pretext 
for sending a mission to Cabul,’ and to put 
forward some ‘ ostensible ’ idea, keeping tbe 
real object concealed. The Viceroy and 
the Council not only Avarned Lord Salisbury 
of tbe danger of this step, but objected to 
tlie dissimulation Avhicli ho enjoined, and 
strongly recommended that the truth 
should be spoken, ‘ and that the real pur¬ 
pose of the mission should be frankly 
and fully stated to tho Ameer.’ For a 
Avhole year the Governor-General and his 
Council managed to fight off Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s proposals by argument and by pleas 
for delay, till at last, Avlien the instructions 
became peremptory, Lord Northbrook re¬ 
signed his office rather than carry out 
measures of Avhich he strongly disapproved. 

Lord Lytton Avas appointed to the vacant 
post, and his first practical step (Janu¬ 
ary, 1877) Avas the occupation of Quetta, 
an advanced post 250 miles beyond its 
nearest supports. Considerable forces and 
supplies Avere collected at ItaAvul Pindee, 
ns if in vieAV of a campaign in Central 
Asia; a bridge Avas also projected over the 
Indus at Attock. Those movements were 
naturally regarded Avith apprehension by 
Sbere All, and be was impressed Avith the 
belief that an attack on bis OAvn dominions 
was contemplated by the Viceroy. Shortly 
before this time Lord Lytton reported that 
there were tAVo Ilussian agents in Cabul, in 
violation of the understanding hetAveen the 
tAvo courts. A remonstrance against this 
proceeding was made by the British am¬ 
bassador at St. Petersburg, but Prince 
Cortscliakoff affirmed that no communica¬ 
tions bad been made to tbe Ameer beyond 
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those of simple courtesy. TVhatever may 
have been the truth in regard to this mat¬ 
ter, it is certain tliat after our fleet had 
entered the Dardanelles, and troops had 
been brought from India to Malta, Eussia 
resolved to mahe a diversion in Asia, and 
made preparations for an advance upon the 
Oxus, Avhich, however, were immediately 
stopped wlieu the Treaty of Berlin was 
signed. 

Before the Treaty was concluded a 
Eussiau mission was sent to Oabnl, which 
the Ameer affirmed he had been forced to 
receive. On this Lord Lytton made an 
immediate demand that the Ameer should 
receive a British mission, to be headed by 
Sir ISTeville Chamberlain. Ho reply being 
received to this demand the mission was 
nevertheless despatched. It was accom¬ 
panied by an escort of 1000 men: 'too large 
for a mission,’ said Lord Carnarvon,' and too 
small for an army.’ It was sufficiently 
large, however, to excite the apprehensions 
of the Afghans, not without good reason, that 
the mission was intended to be permanent. 
It started from Peshawur on September 21, 
1878, but was stopped at Ali-Musjid, on 
the frontier, by the officer in command, who 
refused to allow it to pass until he had been 
authorized to do so by Sliere Ali. This 
incident was represented as having been 
a gross affront offered to the British Govern¬ 
ment, which must he avenged by war, though 
it was admitted by the heads of the mission 
themselves that the utmost possible courtesy 
was shown on the part of the Ameer’s officer. 

Hext came the 'Peshawur Conference’ 
between Hnr hloliammed, the representa¬ 
tive of the Ameer, and Sir Lewis Pelly, the 
agent of Lord Lytton. But the negotiations 
came at once to a dead-lock, as Sir Lewis 
admits, because on the British side a pre¬ 
liminary discussion of the Ameer’s com- 
pflaiuts against us could not be agreed to, 
and on the Afghan side because Shere Air’s 
representative would not listen to our pre¬ 
liminary condition for future friendship— 
the prresence of a British official at the 
Cahnl court:— 


‘It is clifScult even now, at this distance of 
time,’ says Mr. Eosworth Smith, the biographer 
of Lord Lawrence, ‘ to read unmoved the earne. 5 t 
appeals of the Ameer to the faith of treaties and 
to the promises and untarnished honour of Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Jlayo, and Lord Eorthhrook ; 
finally the piteous cry for mercy when this appeal 
to justice was unavailing, in order to ward off 
that which Lord Lytton laid down as a sine qua 
non of any further negotiations—the residence of 
British officers in Afghanistan. “ Matters,said 
the Afghan envoy, “ have now come to a crisis, 
and the situation is a grave one. This is the last 
opportunity for a settlement, and God only knows 
the future. . . . The British nation is great 
and powerful, and the Afghan people cannot resist 
its power; but the people are self-willed and 
independent, and prize their homes above their 
lives. . . . Yon must not impose upon ns a 
burden which we cannot bear; if you overload ns 
the responsibility rests with you.” Wben asked 
what the burden to which he alluded was, he at 
once replied, “ The residence of British officers on 
the frontiers of Afghanistan. . . . Tlie people of 
Afghanistan have a dread of this proposal, and it 
is firmly fixed in then minds and deeply rooted 
in their hearts, that if Englishmen or other Euro¬ 
peans once set foot in their country, it will sooner 
or later pass out of their hands.” On this point 
the representative of the Ameer was immovable, 
emphatically declaring that he could not bo 
responsible for the safety of British residents at 
Ms court. Lord Lytton, finding that bis threats 
to " wipe Afghanistan altogether out of the map ” 
in concert with Eussia, and his comparison of 
the country to “a pipkin between two iron 
irots,” had produced no effect, abruptly broke off 
the conference.* He repudiated all liabilities 
of the British Government to the Ameer, and 
shortly after withdrew his native envoy alto¬ 
gether from Cabul.’ 

‘ If Eussia sent a mission to Cabul why bad we 
not called Russia to account?’askedMr. Gladstone. 
‘If an offence has been committed, I want to know 
■whose has been the greater share of that offence 1 
The Ameer was under no covenant that he was 
not to receive a Russian mission; we were under 
a covenant with him not to force ou liim a British 
mission. He was under no covenant not to 
receive a Russian mission; Russia was under a 
covenant with us to exercise no influence in 
Afghanistan. If there was an offence whose was 
the offence 1 The offence, if any, was committed 

* It was known to the Viceroy that the Am ear, after 
the sudden death of his minister, in his terror and 
despair, was sending a new envoy to concede all Lord 
Lytton’s demands rather than quarrel -with the Lritish 
Government, and with that fact in view the confer¬ 
ence was closed. 
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by the great and po^^erful Emperor of the North, 
with his eighty millions of people, with his million 
and a half of soldiers, and fresh from his recent 
victories, and not by the poor tiembling, shudder¬ 
ing Ameer of Afghanistan, with his few troops, 
over which he exercises a precarious rule. But 
now, having received from the Czar of Eussia the 
greater offence, we sing small to Eussia and ask 
about her mission; and when she says it is only a 
mission of courtesy we seemingly rest content, hut 
we march our thousands into Afghanistan.’ 

On the 15th of June, 1877, iu answer to 
questions asked hy the Duke of Argyll iu 
the House of Lords, the Secretary for India 
allirnied that the conference at Pesha,wur 
had been arranged at the Ameer’s own 
request; that there had been no attempt 
to force a British envoy on the Ameer at 
Gabul; that there had been no change in 
our policy towards Afghanistan; and that 
our relations with Shere Ali had undergone 
no material alteration since the preceding 
year. AYlien the publication of tlie papers 
connected with this wretched affair showed 
tliat these statements were entirely at vari¬ 
ance with the facts of the case, Lord 
Salisbury pleaded that to have told the 
truth in reply to the questions of the duke 
would have been premature, and might 
have proved injurious to the policy of the 
Government. 

At this critical moment Lord Lawrence, 
the venerable ex-Yiceroy of India, raised 
his voice to warn his countrymen against 
the wicked and dangerous course which the 
Government was pursuing:— 

‘What are we to gain,’ he asked, ‘by going to 
war witli the Ameer 7 Can we dethrone him 
without turning the mass of his countrymen 
against ns ? Can we follow the policy of 1838-39 
without m all probability incurring similar re¬ 
sults 1 If we succeed in driving Sberc Ah out of 
Oahul, whom can we put in his place 7 And how 
are we to insure the maintenance of our creature 
on the throne except by occupying the country 7 
And when is such an occupation to terminate 7 I 
have no doubt that we can clear the defiles and 
valleys of Afghanistan from end to end of then- 
defenders, and that no force of Afghans could 
stand against our troops when properly brought 
to bear against them. The country, however, 
consists of mountain ranges for the most part 


broken up into rugged and difficult plateaus, where 
brave men standing on the defensive have con¬ 
siderable advantages; and when w-e force such 
positions we cannot continue to hold them. The 
cost of invading sucli a country will prove very 
great, and the means for doing so must be diawn 
fiom elsewhere. The country bold by the Ameer 
can afford neither the money nor the transport, 
nor even the subsistence in adequate quantity for 
the support of the invading army. It is imposs¬ 
ible to foresee the end of such a war, and in the 
meantime its prosecution would utterly ruin the 
finances of India. 

‘ Such are the political and military considera¬ 
tions which lead me to raise my voice against the 
picsent policy towards Ameer Shere Ali, Are not 
moral consideiations also very strong against such 
a war 7 Have not the Afghans a right to resist 
our forcing a mission on them, bearing in mind to 
wliat such mis,sions often load, and what Eurnos’ 
mission in 1836 did actually bring upon them 7’ 

This noble appeal to the conscience and 
to the judgment of the people of Great 
Britain was qrowerfully seconded by Lord 
Shafte.shury, Lord Grey, and other einiiieub 
men, who had always 'put principle above 
party, and morality above expediency.’ But 
the Ministry were obstinately bent on pur¬ 
suing their ‘imperial policy,’ and a decided 
majority of the English representatives in 
the House of Commons gave them cordial 
support. In consequence of the evasive 
reqilies given by Lord Salisbury to the ques¬ 
tions put by the Duke of Argyll, Parlia¬ 
ment was alloAved to adjourn without any 
discussion on the subject. The Government 
were in consequence left at liberty, without 
check or hindrance, to follow their own 
devices, and tiiey were encouraged by the 
apqiroval of most of the inetropolilau jour¬ 
nals and the applause of their party to per¬ 
severe in the unjust and impolitic course on 
which they had entered. On the 9th of 
Hovember the Prime Minister startled his 
own colleagues and party, as well as the 
qiublic, by the announcement that the war 
which was about to cominenoe was under¬ 
taken, ‘ not to punish the Ameer for liis 
reception of the Eussian and his refusal to 
receive an Eughsh mission, but for a recti¬ 
fication of boundary—for the substitution 
of a scientific for a hap-hazard frontier.’ 
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Lord Beaconsfield’s conclusiorij tliereforOj 
was that a new frontier being in his judg¬ 
ment required, lie was entitled to take it by 
force at once, without the slightest regard 
to the rights of the Ameer or of the people 
of Afghanistan. 

This coveted ‘ scientific frontier ’ was 
speedily shown to be impracticable. Lord 
ISlorthbrook had pointed out that ‘our 
present frontier is unassailable for pur¬ 
poses of defence, and to advance it further 
into Afghanistan would be most unwise.’ 
Lord Lawrence had declared that by 
nature our present frontier is remarkably 
strong, and if necessary could be strength¬ 
ened at a moderate cost when compared with 
what a new frontier in an advanced position 
would certainly require. But all was in vain. 

The Government, however, persisted in 
the course which they had chosen, and 
they issued an XJltiniatuni which contained, 
according to the Duke of Argyll, four de¬ 
liberately false statements. ‘ I confess,’ he 
said, 'I cannot write these sentences with¬ 
out emotion. They seem to me to be the 
record of sayings and doings which cast an 
indelible disgrace upon our country.’ The 
answer to this Ultimatum by the Ameer 
was considered unsatisfactory, and was at 
first most untruly affirmed to have been 
insulting. The poor chief, on the con¬ 
trary, wrote in humble and piteous terms 
complaining of the ‘ harsh expressions and 
hard words, repugnant to courtesy and 
politeness,’ which had been addressed to 
him. In his afflicted position (his favourite 
son Ahdoolah having just died) ‘patience 
and silence would have been specially be¬ 
coming.’ He contended that his officials 
had shown no enmity to the British Gov¬ 
ernment, but if any Power, ‘ without cause 
or leasou, shows enmity towards this 
Government, the matter is left in the 
hands of God and to His will’ A decla¬ 
ration of war immediately followed the 
receipt of this reply. 

A vigorous effoit was made at the last 
hour by the friends of justice and peace to 
avert a war which was as unjust in its origin 


as it proved to be disastrous in its results. 
A committee ivas formed, composed of men 
of all political parties, and especially of 
men ‘ who were strong in their Indian ex- 
peiieuce aud reputation,’ whose cliief object 
was to bring pressure to bear on the 
Government to postpone the actual com¬ 
mencement of hostilities till the papers on 
the subject bad been made public, and till 
the Ameer should have had one chance 
more of making an explanation of his views 
aud objects. Lord Lawrence was chairman 
of the committee, and on the 16th of 
Hoveinber he wrote Lord Beaconsfield ask¬ 
ing him to receive a deputation on the 
earliest possible day. But the Premier 
curtly declined the interview. Parliament 
met early in December to consider the 
question, but it was too late: hostilities 
had already commenced, and the invasion 
of Afghauistan had been entered on. 

Ho one acquainted with the state of 
matters imagined that the advance of the 
British army into Afghanistan would meet 
with any formidable military resistance. 
As it turned out the resistance of the 
Afghans was even less than had been 
anticipated. They made no resolute at¬ 
tempt to hold their ground. Difficulties 
of transport were of course very consid¬ 
erable; the camels died by tens of thou¬ 
sands in the mountain passes, to which 
they ■were ill-adapted; the troops suffered 
great privations, and the hillinen threat¬ 
ened their lines of communication both 
for troops and supplies, and cut off their 
convoys. The invading army, under General 
Sir Samuel Browne, advanced through the 
Kbyber Pass. General Roberts, after a 
sharp contest at the 'Peiwar Crest’ with 
the Afghans, who fought with great braveiy, 
forced his way through the narrow gorge 
called the Sliaturgardan, 13,000 feet high, 
the possession of which gave him the com¬ 
mand of all the passes between Khurum 
and Cabul. The division under Generals 
Eiddulpli and Stewart marclied through 
the Bolan Pass, and early in January, 1879, 
took possession of Candahar.with httle 
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more than a show of resistance on the part 
of the Afghans ; but the forces uiicler Sir 
Samuel Browne halted at Jellalahad, and 
the division commanded by General Eoherts 
delayed in the meantime their advance 
beyond the Shaturgardan. 

Meanwhile the poor Ameer, overwhelmed 
by the perplexities and perils of his posi¬ 
tion, relapsed into the state of gloomy in¬ 
action which at previous critical junctures 
had oppressed him. Some of the chiefs 
fell away from him in the day of his ad¬ 
versity, and those who remained with hiirr 
gave it as their opinion that further resist¬ 
ance was hopeless. He therefore quitted 
Cahill in company with the members of the 
Eussian mission, who had remained there 
until this time. His object was to go to 
Tashkeud to see General Kaullinaun, but he 
was not permitted to cross tlie frontier. 
Erom J\Iazar-a-Sherif, near Balkh, he sent 
an embassy to the Eussian Governor- 
General, but he was informed that the 
Czar declined to interfere in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. AVorn out with hardships 
and disappointments, Shere Ali died on the 
21st of Eehruary. On leaving Oahul he 
bad released his son, Yakooh Khan, from 
the confinement in which he had kept him 
for years, and appointed him to act as 
regent in his name. The day before his 
father’s death Yakooh made overtures for 
pieace, and after some preliminary negotia¬ 
tions, wliich were protracted for several 
weeks, Yakooh, on the 8 th of May, came in 
person to the British camp, which had 
been advanced from Jellalahad to Gnnda- 
muk. He was received with great cere¬ 
monial as the ruler of Afghanistan, but 
though his succession was acknowledged by 
his father’s ministers and the chiefs by 
whom he was for the moment surrounded, 
his position was anything hut secure. 
Badaksliau was in open revolt, Ayoob Khan, 
Yakooh’s brother, was Governor of Herat, 
and his allegiance was doubtful. AVali 
Mahomed, half-brother of Shere Ali, was a 
claimant for the office of Ameer, and Ab¬ 
durahman, the late Ameer’s old rival, was 


a refugee in Turicestan, and was ready at 
any moment to cross the frontier and renew 
his claims. In these circumstances it was 
evidently of great importance to Yakooh 
to obtain the recognition of the British 
Government, which was certain to be fol¬ 
lowed by ample material assistance. On 
the other hand, the Indian authorities were 
anxious to find a cliief with whom they 
could conclude a treaty which would secure 
them predomiiiauL authority in Afghanis¬ 
tan, and Yakooh lay readiest to their baud. 

The new Ameer consented without hesita¬ 
tion to place his foreign relations and policy 
under British control. A definite treaty 
was signed at Gundamuk on the 26tli of 
May, conceding all the demands made by 
Lord Lyttou. Tlie foreign affairs of the 
Ameer were to he conducted in accordance 
with British advice, and he was in turn to 
he supported by the British Government 
against foreign aggression. A British re¬ 
sident, accompanied by a proper escort, was 
to he stationed at Cabul, with authority to 
send British agents to the Afghan frontier 
on special occasions. The Khoornm, Pish- 
een, and Sibu valleys were assigned to the 
British Government, who were also to have 
complete control of the Khyber and Michni 
Passes, as well as of the relations with 
the independent frontier tribes in whose 
territories these passes are situated. In 
return for these concessions the Ameer was 
to receive an annual subsidy of £60,000, 
contingent on his strict fulfilment of the 
treaty. The ‘ scientific frontier,’ on which 
so much stress had been, laid, was to be 
settled in a supplementary paper, which 
was to define its precise line and extent. 
The objects of the war had thus been 
secured on paper, but the penalty of these 
El-starred and wicked proceedings was 
speedily exacted. 

The news of the triumphant result of the 
Ministerial policy was received with loud 
rejoicings by the supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment and the multitude with whom success 
overrides all moral principles. The result, 
it was exuliiugly proclaimed, had proved 
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that Lord Lawrence and the other eminent 
authorities who had disapproved of the 
aggression in Afghanistan were -wrong both 
in their premises and their conclusions. 
The great statesman, however, was in no 
way shaken in his views hy the temporary 
success of tile attack on Shere Ali. 'I 
fear,’ he said, ‘ it can end in nothing but 
evil to us.’ And when he heard that by 
one of the articles of the Treaty of Gun- 
dainuk Sir Louis Cavagnari should re¬ 
main with his escort at Cabul, ‘ they will 
he all murdered,’ he exclaimed,' every one 
of them.’ Lord Lawrence and the other 
opponents urged that the real difficulties 
of the position the Government intended 
to assume in Afghanistan would begin pre¬ 
cisely when the military difficulties were 
past. The prediction was speedily and 
tlioroughly verified, and the tragic accounts 
of hTovember, 1841, were enacted over again 
in Cabul in September, 1879. It seems 
almost incredible that tlie lesson which 
these events taught should have been for¬ 
gotten or despised by our Government, and 
that the very same mistakes which proved 
fatal to the British envoys despatched to 
the Cabnl court hy Lord Auckland should 
have been repeated with the same result by 
Lord Lytlon, and that what the Duke of 
Argyll called the lesson on foreign policy 
impressed on the Anglo-Indian mind hy 
that solitary horseman rvho, on tho 13th 
of January, 1842, staggered half uncon¬ 
scious into the gate of Jellalahad, should 
have been forgotten. 

Sir Lonis Cavagnari, who was selected 
to occupy the perilous position of British 
Envoy at Cabul, was an officer of extraor¬ 
dinary merit. It is said hy one who knew 
liim weU that ‘ he had acquired a complete 
knowdedge of the native character. His 
name and influence were known and felt 
on the whole north-west frontier. In 
spirit and gallantry he stood in the first 
rank. He had shown skill and prudence 
in negotiation,’ and though well aware of 
the dangers to which he would be exposed 
from Mohammedan bigotry and Afghan 


jealou.sy of foreigners, he hoped that by his 
good-w'ill and personal influence he might 
become ‘ as safe among Pathans at Gahiil as 
among Pathans at Peshawnr.’ Associated 
Avith him as his secretary rvas hir. Jenkins, 
a young Scotsman who had already given 
marks of the highest promise in the Indian 
service. Dr. Kelly as surgeon, and Lieutenant 
Hamilton of the Guides, who commanded 
the escort, consisting of twenty-six troopers 
and fifty infantry. Hamilton rvas one of the 
bravest officers of the army, and had just 
gained the Victoria Cross for the extraordi¬ 
nary A'alour displayed by him in the action 
in Avhieh ilajor Wigram Battye rvas killed. 

The Envoy was honourably conducted 
through the Ameer’s dominions from Ali 
Elial, and was received at Cahnl with appa¬ 
rent respect by the people—Avith cordiality 
by the Ameer. It is impossible to speak 
with certainty of tlie events Avhich folloAved 
during the summer and autumn, but there 
appears to have been some symptoms of 
estrangement on the part of the Ameer, and 
various indications of n hostile disposition 
on the part of the Afghan chiefs and people, 
thongh no a 2 opreheusions of danger seem to 
have been entertained hy the Envoy and 
his three British associates. 

It speedily appeared that the Ameer 
Avas not the master of his OAvn troops, of 
his OAvn capital, of his oavu palace. On 
the 3rd of September a military revolt 
broke out, on tlie ground of arrears of 
pay, Avhich instantly assumed the char¬ 
acter of an attack on the British Eesi- 
dency, situated in thSi Bala Hissar, or 
citadel of Cabul. The defences Avere un¬ 
fortunately ruinous, and the handful of 
the Guides were unable to hold the pilace 
against the mutinous soldiery, aided hy the 
mob of the city incited hy hatred of the 
stranger and the infidel. Driven from point 
to point of the indefensible fortress, the 
gallant Guides, led by the Envoy and his 
brother officers, made charge after charge 
and drove hack their assailants, who, how¬ 
ever, only returned in increasing num¬ 
bers. Their leaders fell first, hut the native 
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officers and the men contiimed the desperate 
contest. The assailants at last succeeded in 
setting fire to tlie building, and then the 
defenders, rushing out, perished fighting to 
a man. A few troopers and servants of the 
Embassy, who happened to be absent at 
the time of the attack, alone escaped. Be¬ 
fore they were pushed to extremities several 
messages were sent to the Ameer, who pro¬ 
mised that he would send help, but none 
came. He alleged in his letter to the Vice¬ 
roy that he had sent Mollahs with the 
Koran to the mutineers to restrairr them, 
and had afterwards sent his son and com¬ 
mander-in-chief for the same purpose. It 
is impossible to say whether he was help¬ 
less from terror, or was himself surrounded 
by the mutinous soldiery, or was inactive 
from treachery; he unrpiestionably failed 
in the courage and resolution he ought 
to have shown in defence of the British 
Envoy, actually within the shelter of his 
own palace. One thing this tragical event 
demonstrated, that the reluctance of Shere 
Ali to receive British residents in the 
interior of his dominions, on the ground 
that he could not insure the safety of their 
lii'es and property, was not unreasonable 
or insincere. 

As soon as the news of the outrage on the 
residency and the murder of our Envoy 
reached Calcutta the Viceroy resolved to 
take summary vengeance for the crime, and 
troops were despatched to Afghanistan with 
all possible expedition. As irsual, however, 
there rvas a great deficiency of transport 
and supplies. General Baker’s brigade, 
advancing by the Shaturgardan, occupied 
Kushi on the 24th of September. The 
Ameer, who had written to the Viceroy 
bewailing his helplessness, presented him¬ 
self almost as a fugitive in General Baker’s 
camp on the fi'Zth. With him came his 
father-in-law, his leading ministers, and 
Padishah Khan, the most influential of the 
Ghilzie chiefs. Kext day General Boberts, 
who had been obliged to fight his way 
through hostile tribes, arrived, and received 
the Arneer at a durbar with royal honours. 


The British General acted on the convenient 
theory that he had come merely to main¬ 
tain the authority of the Ameer against 
rebels and mutinous soldiers, and issued a 
jrroclamation warning all persons of the 
penalties of resistance to their lawful 
sovereign. Marching towards Cabul, the 
British forces encountered, on October 5, a 
large body of the Afghans in a strong posi¬ 
tion at a place called Charasiab, and after 
a stubborn conflict put them to flight, leav¬ 
ing many guns and arms and a large guan- 
tity of amuinnition in the hands of the 
victors. The hosts of Ghilzies and other 
hillineii who had hung round the rear and 
flanks of our army were for the time dis- 
poersed, hut as General Boherts said, 'the 
whole country was seething.’ lie made his 
formal entry into Oahul on the 12th of 
October, without any apparent cordiality 
on one side or ill-will on the other. 

Before the entrance of our troops into 
the capital the puppet ruler whom our 
Government had set up tendered his resig¬ 
nation. He was weary, he said, of the task 
of ruling such subjects as the Afghans Iiad 
proved. His resignation was readily ac¬ 
cepted, and suspicions of his fidelity having 
arisen the Viceroy directed that he should 
be sent to India. Ills father-in-law and 
others of his iiilluential advisers were also 
sent out of the country. Two commi,s- 
sions were appointed, one to inquire into 
the circumstances of the attack on the 
Besidency, the other to try prisoners ac¬ 
cused of taking part in it, or of opposing 
the advance of the British troops. As 
might have been expected great difficulty 
was found in obtaining trustworthy evi¬ 
dence respecting the massacre, and though 
several persons were convicted of direct 
participation in it and were publicly hanged, 
there is reason to believe that most of the 
real criminals had fled from the city before 
the arrival of our troops. 

Ho blame could be attached to the 
British authorities in inflicting merited 
punishment on the murderers of our En¬ 
voy and his attendants, hut the case was 
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very dififereut when they proceeded to 
treat the Afghan people, not as enemies to 
be snbcluecl and compelled to submit to our 
arms, but as traitors to be treated with the 
penalties of treason. It was stated in a 
telegram from Lord Lytton to the Indian 
Office, of date October IS, that as ‘the 
inhabitants have p)ertinaciously opposed 
the advance of our troops after warning 
they have become rebels; that Cabul and the 
surrounding country withiir a radius of ten 
miles will be placed under martial law; 
that rewards are offered for any person 
concerned in the attack on the Embassy, 
or for information leading to captures; 
that similar rewards are ofJ'ered for any 
person who has fought again.st the British 
troops since 3rd September; and that large 
rewards are offered for rebel officers of the 
Afghan army.’ A proclamation rvas issued 
by General Iloberts declaring that ‘persons 
who were guilty of instigating the troo^rs 
and people to oppose the British troops 
will be treated without mercy as rebels.’ 
These wmie not mere empty threats. The 
most stringent restrictions wcio imposed 
upon the correspondents of our piublic 
journals. Ho letter was permitted to leave 
the British camp without being subjected 
to the examination of certain military offi¬ 
cials, who had authority to strike out every 
statement wdiich they thought it inexpedient 
to publish, and the correspondent of the 
Standard was expelled from the camp. 
The object of these unprecedented pre¬ 
cautions rvas to keep the public at home 
as far as possible in ignorance of the 
hlnnders committed by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in the inauageuieiit of the war, and 
of the system of terrorism which under 
their orders had been instituted in Afghan¬ 
istan. But enough transpired even from 
the meagre and mutilated reports which 
aloue were allowed to be issued respecting 
the operations of our troops, to show that 
the proclamations were carried out with 
merciless severity. The chief Mollali of 
Cabul was hanged, it was said, by order of 
the Indian Government ‘for preaching a 
YOL. IV. 


religions war, and giving the fanatics the 
standard.’ The Kotwml (the chief police 
magistrate) of Cahul shared the fate of the 
ecclesiastical dignitary, on the gi'ound ‘ that 
he had sent out a proclamation through the 
city calling on all Mohaannedans to figlit 
at Charasaib.’ Along with him, besides 
the klollab, two generals (one of royal 
blood) and a Cbowclikas ivere put to death. 
It was not even alleged that these officials 
had taken any part in the murder of our 
Envoy. The sole offence laid to their 
charge wms that they were ‘prominent in 
inciting and organizing the resistance’ to 
the British forces. Another telegram stated 
that ‘no quarter is given to any one found 
firing upon ns, and that imsoncrs talcen in 
fujlii arc shot.' In short, every Afghan who 
took up arms in defence of his country 
against a most unjustifiable aud wicked 
invasion was treated as a rebel aud a 
murderer, and even those who sheltered 
the disbanded soldiers in the day of their 
distress rvere treated as felons. 

An expedition, under General Baker, was 
sent out in Hovember, after the British 
forces were in possession of Cabul, to hunt 
out these fugitives from the villages in 
which they had found refuge, A village 
named ludikee was surrounded, and the 
headmen were ordered by the general, 
under pain of death and the burning of 
their dwellings, to deliver up the hidden 
soldiers, and only five minutes’ grace was 
allowed them. But the Afghan warriors 
saved their hosts the dreadful alternative, 
and came forward at once and answered to 
their names on the roll-call of their regi- 
irient, which was in the liands of Baker, 
With an insensibility to the generous self- 
devotion of these men which is most 
shocking, they were ignoininiously hanged 
as if they bad been the vilest criminals, 
and a ruinous fine of 20,000 lbs. of grain 
aud 600 loads of chopped straw for forage 
was extracted from the villagers under the 
threat of burning their dwellings to the 
ground. Other villages were treated in the 
same barbarous manner, and altogether 
37 
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General Baker in the course of a hunt of 
three or four clays captured eighty-nine 
wearied and wounded Afghans, of whom 
he executed forty-nine.® The only regret 
expressed hy the perpetrators of these 
barbarous deeds was that the men thus 
mercilessly [mt to death were private sol¬ 
diers, and that their generals, Karbel lOian. 
Nek Mahomed, and Mahomed Jan, lor 
whose capture large rewards had been 
offered, had made tlieir escape. 

Another expedition, commanded by Gen¬ 
eral Tytler, destroyed no less than twelve 
large villages stored 'with grain, leaving the 
helpless women and children in the depth 
of an Afghan winter to perish of hunger 
and cold. It need excite no surprise that 
such atrocities created a burning thirst for 
revenge among all the Afghan tribe.s, that 
the whole country rose in arms against its 
barbarous invaders, and that the immediate 
result was to place our troops iu a po.sitiou 
of imminent peril, iu wliich they were com¬ 
pelled to fight for their lives and not for 
couquGst, It may well he asked on what 
grounds did tho Indian Viceroy and his 
Council order these Afghan soldiers to 
be put to death in cold blood? to what 
Government had they heeu traitors ? 
against what sovereign had they rebelled ? 
It could not be alleged that because they 
fought against the British troops who in¬ 
vaded their country they were therefore 
to he regarded and treated as rebels, for 
onr Government had ue/er claimed any 
right of sovereignty over Afghanistan. 
With almost as little reason could tliey be 
accused of treason against Yakoob Khan. 
11 suited tlie purpose of Lord Beaconsfield 
and the Indian Viceroy to recognize him 
as Ameer; but he was not the nearest heir 
to the throne, and Shero Ali, his father, 
so strongly disapproved of his claim to the 
succession that he consigned him to a long 
and apparently hopeless imprisonment. A 

* An attempt was made to minimize tliose atrocities 
■after tlie imblic indignation was aroused againat them, 
but the proolamations and telegrams speak for them¬ 
selves, to say nothing of the mutilated and cooked 
letters of the special correspondents, 


considerable number of the cliiefs refused 
to recognize the validity of Ids piretcnsions, 
and denounced him as the pmpipet of the 
British Governmeiit, and as a coward and 
a traitor to his country. The great body 
of the Afghan tribes, iu fact, from the first 
repiudiated his claims to the ameership, 
and never in any form acknowledged the 
treaty which our Indian Viceroy, under 
the dictation of the Home Government, 
wrung from the pretender whom he had 
placed on tho throne. Yet under a con¬ 
temptible quibhlo the Government in¬ 
structed their officers to hang as traitors 
the soldiers who never owed allegiance to 
Yakoob Khan, and who simply did their 
duty as Iieeinen and patriots in defending 
their hearths and homes against invasion. 

This conduct must he regarded a,s still 
more indefensible wlica wc take into ac¬ 
count the I'aci that there is good reason 
to believe that in resisting tho British 
troops the Afghan chiefs and tlieir clans¬ 
men were obeying the secret orders of the 
Ameer himself. After the advance of the 
British army into Afghanistan he abdicated 
the sovereignty, ns we have seen, was treated 
as a pri.soner, and sent out of the country 
with a view to his being brought to trial on 
the charge that ho had instigated or at least 
connived at the attack on the Eesidency. 
In these circnnistances Lord Lytton was no 
more entitled to say as he did, that 'the 
British Government could justly destroy 
Gabul,’ than Bismarck would have been 
warranted to say tliat tlie Prussian Guv- 
ernnioiit could justly destroy Paris; and 
General Pioberts had no more right to treat 
as rebels the Afghan soldiers who fought 
against onr troop.s at Cliaiasaib in defence 
of their capital than Von Moltke would 
have had to bang the Preiich soldiers wlio, 
after Sedan, fought against the Prussians 
in defence of Paris, or to offer rewards for 
the capture of their officers, in order that 
they might be igiioniiuionsly put to death. 

At this period, however, the hlinisterial 
journals had the eirroiitery to declare that 
religion and morality have nothing to do 
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witli tlie policy of a Govemnieiit—that the 
interest of our own country was tho sole 
object to be kept in view in our dealings 
with the Afghans, wdiose welfare was not for 
an instant to be taken into account by our 
rulers and their agents; and that in order 
to provide for the security of our Indian 
doiuinions the Government was entitled to 
lay waste the Afghan territory, to expel or 
imprison its rulers, to put to death the 
inliabitauts who resisted our authority, 
and to reduce the country to a state of 
complete anarchy. 'When sucli cynically 
selfish and immoral pleas were unhlushiugly 
promulgated by the supporters of the Min¬ 
istry at home, it was uot surprising that 
the Indian Government and the command¬ 
ers of our troops carried on hostilities 
against the Afghan tribes in a manner 
which violated both the recognized laws of 
war and the common dictates of humanity. 
Tire cruelty with which the Afghan sol¬ 
diers were treated, together with the op¬ 
pressive requisitions for forage and the 
exactions of revenue, roused the indig¬ 
nation of the headmen, and persistent 
attacks were made upon our troops. 
Priests and patriots were busy every¬ 
where preaching the duty of fighting to 
the death against the infidel and the for¬ 
eigner. At Ghuznee, to which the Cabul 
soldiers had fied, an aged MoUali became 
the prophet of a holy war, and insurgent 
bands collected in great numbers in the 
turbulent province of Kohistau. In Maidan 
the people rose and murdered the Gov¬ 
ernor, a sou of Dost Mohammed, for no 
other reason than that he was appointed 
by the British General. 

On the 10th of December a serious 
conflict took place between our troops 
and a large body of Gliuzuee iusiu’gents, 
who fought with desperate courage, un¬ 
checked by the fire of our artillery, and 
twice repulsed a cavalry charge. The guns 
were upset in the water-cuts and aban¬ 
doned, though ultimately recovered, and 
our soldiers were compelled to retreat in 
great disorder. Incessant attacks of the 


same kind by overwhelming numbers of 
hillmen were made upon our troops, and 
were repulsed with difficulty after heavy 
losses. lu the end Geiierfd Eoherts found 
it necessary to withdraw all his men from 
Cahill to the foitified encampment of 
Sherpur, two miles north of the city, till 
the arrival of reinforcements. Towards 
the close of the year tlie attacks of the 
insurgents on his position were renewed 
with such determined resolution and per¬ 
severance that he found it necessary to 
dislodge them from the surrounding hills 
and villages. After a severe struggle he 
succeeded in diiving them off with consider¬ 
able loss; and Mahomed Jan and the othei' 
leaders fled to Ghuznee, taking with them 
the infant son of Yakoob Khan, whom he 
had declared Ameer. General Eoberts then 
issued a proclamation, granting an amnesty 
to all who would retain to their homes, 
with the exception of six leaders of the 
revolt against Yakoob Khan and the mur¬ 
derers of the Governor of klaidan. 

Although the attack upon Sherpur had 
been repulsed, and our troops for the pre¬ 
sent relieved from imminent danger, ven¬ 
geance was still sought upon the Afghan 
tribes. General Baker was sent towards 
Kohistan with a force of about 2000 men to 
'punish’ the tribes in that district who had 
taken an active part in the attack upon our 
intrenched camp. General Bright was 
meanwhile occupying himself in 'punish¬ 
ing’ the tribesmen who had interrupted 
General Gough’s march on Jugdulliick and 
Latabaud and had harassed the British 
outposts. Ill this ‘ punitive expedition,’ as 
it was termed, he 'completely surprised’ 
their villages, and of course treated them 
after the example set by General Baker. 

The unity of Afghanistan seemed now 
compiletely broken up by our wanton 
invasion, Province after province had 
broken away. The most important strong¬ 
holds to the south and to the east were 
in the bauds of the British forces, and 
various portions hi other quarters were 
iu the possession of chiefs striving for 
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independence. One section, headed by 
hrahonied Jan, declared for the infant sou 
of Yakoob Khan, and was supported by the 
patriotic parly and the fanatical Mohain- 
inedans. Abdurahman, the old rival of 
Sliere Ali, wa,s once more in the field, 
while the Governor of Herat, Ayoob Khan^ 
Yalmob’s brother, was preparing to assert 
his own claims. The British Government 
let it be understood that they were prepared 
to recognize as Ameer any fit and friendly 
Sirdar whom the representatives of the 
people might choo.se, but it was utterly im¬ 
possible to obtain anything like unanimity 
in the choice of a per,son to fill the vacant 
throne. About the end of March Mr. Lepell 
Griffin, who had been Secretary to the Pun- 
jaub Government, arrived at Cabul, and 
assumed the control of political affairs. He 
took an eaily opportunity of informing the 
Sirdars that it was considered advisable to 
divide the country into its old constituent 
province,3; and Sliere Ali, cousin of the 
Ameer of tlio same name, was informed by 
the Viceroy that he was to be recognized as 
the independent ruler or AVali of the king¬ 
dom of Candahar. A Briti.sh resident was 
of course to be appointed to his court, and 
a British force was to he .stationed at Can- 
daliar for his protection. As a further 
indication of the good-will of the British 
Government, he was told that a battery of 
smooth-hore guns was on its way to him as 
a present. Negotiations were now opened 
with Abdurahinan, and on 22iid July lie 
was recognized as Ameer of Northern 
Afghanistan. He was put in po.sscs&ion 
of the fortifications constructed at Cabul, 
Jellalabad, and other strongholds. A large 
sum of money was given him, and lie also 
obtained all the captured Afghan guns and 
stores of ammmiilioii. 

The troops which garrisoned Caudaliar 
had been detained on service since they had 
been sent up to Afghanistan in 1878, and 
were now impatient to leave the country. 
It was therefore decided to send up Bombay 
troops to relieve these Bengal regiments, 
and it was thought desirable that they 


liould proceed to India by Ghuznee and 
Cabul, instead of returning by Quetta and 
the Bolan Pass. On the arrival of the 
troops who were to replace them at Gaii- 
dahar, the Bengal force, numbering about 
6000 fighting men, started in three divisions 
for Ghuznee under General Stewart. At 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye the three colnmn& iiiiitefl. 
Their road lay through a dreary and desert 
country, which seemed to have been aban¬ 
doned by the inliabitaiiLs. At a place 
called Alimcd Kliel, about 23 miles south 
of Ghuznee, they were attacked (19th April) 
by a body of Afghans con.sisting of 15,000 
foot and 1000 horsemen. After a desperate 
struggle, in which 3000 of the assailants are 
believed to have fallen, the Afghans were 
defeated and driven off. The loss of the 
Biitish forces was only 17 killed and 124 
wounded, and next day their advanced 
cavalry entered Ghuznee without opposition. 
After a short halt General Stewart started 
for Cabul, -which he reached in safety, 
though lie had repeatedly to defend him¬ 
self on his march against the attacks of tlie 
hillmen, who hniig upon his flanks and 
availed themselves of every opportunity to 
harass and annoy him. 

On his arrival at Cahnl General Stewart, 
as senior ofFiccr, took over the command from 
General Eoberts. At this juncture the 
elections at home having gone decidedly 
against the Government, they had at once 
resigned. Lord Ilartington was appointed 
Indian Secretary, and Lord Lylton was re¬ 
placed by the Marquis of Eipon. The 
scheme of the Conservative ministry was 
virtually to make Candahar a protected 
slate, under the control of the British Vice¬ 
roy, and to allow Cabul and Northern 
Afghanistan to be governed by any friendly 
Ameer whom the chiefs might select. 
Communications had accordingly been 
opened with Abdurahinan before Lord 
Lyttoii resigned office, and was continued 
by bis s-nccessor, who made it known that 
our main object was to effect our retreat 
peaceably from the country, but that it was 
desirable that a settled Governinent should 
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be created. The uew miDistiy, however 
were evidently indisposed to retain Canda- 
har and the other places made over to us 
by the treaty of Gundamiik, or to talo 
any steps which would involve the neces¬ 
sity of maintaining a permanent garrison 
in Afghanistan. 

hlegotiations were stiU continued with 
Abdurahman, though he was well known 
to be a Iius.sian pensioner, and at last, 
on the 22ud of July, at a durbar held 
at Cabiil, Mr. Griffin announced that tlie 
IJritish Government recognized Abdurah- 
inan as Ameer of Northern Afghanistan. 
He frankly stated to Mr. Griffin that he 
did not desire our o.stensible support, and 
that the presence of our troops would only 
alienate his followers and weaken his au¬ 
thority. No formal engagement was entered 
into witli him, and he was not asked to 
receive a British re.sident, but he rvas as¬ 
sured that if he conformed to the advice 
of the Britisli Government they would, if 
necessary, defend him against unprovoked 
aggression. 

Meanwhile Ayoob Khan, one of the sons 
of the late Shere All, wlio liad for some 
time been Governor of Herat, now began 
to press his claims to the ameership, and 
advanced towards Bara at the head of a 
numerous and well-equipped army. The 
uew Viceroy, who appears to have been 
imperfectly informed as to the state of 
matters, was of opinion that Ayoob’s pass¬ 
age of the river Helmnnd would endanger 
our position at Candahar, and gave orders 
that it should be prevented. General Bur¬ 
rows was sent at the head of a body of 
2C00 men, of whom only 497 were European 
infantry and 141 artillerymen, to arrest the 
progress of the invader. It was soon re¬ 
ported that the tribesmen were flocking in 
great numbers to Ayoob Khan’s standard. 
The soldiers of the Wali of Candahar 
mutinied and hastened to join him, and 
some notables who had been long be¬ 
lieved to be sincerely loyal disappeared 
secretly from Candahar to take part with 
the invader. In these circumstances 


General Burrows decided to retire to the 
village of Khushk-i-Nakhud, 44 miles from 
Caudahar, thus putting a desert tract of 30 
miles between him and the Helmund. The 
moral efl’ect of this niovemeut was decidedly 
bad, as indicating a sense of weakness to 
Ayoob and the inhabitants of the district. 
The general’s scouts were negligent or 
treacherous, and he was not aware that 
A 3 ’’ooh had actually crossed the Helmund 
until the appearance of his cavalry a few 
miles from the British camp. Councils 
were held, at which great difference of 
opinion prevailed, and nothing definite was 
determined. About 12 miles north of 
Khushk-i-Naldmd is a village called Mai- 
waiid, and a pass over the hills, by which 
a force, avoiding the British camp, could 
march on to Candahar. On the evening 
of the 2Cth July spies reported that a small 
body of the enemy were making for the 
pass, and next morning General Burrows 
resolved to march out, in order to 'turn out 
the few hundred Ghazees ’ who occupied it. 

The general was an 'excellent office-man, 
who had spent the best years of his life on 
the staff;’ and tlioiigh brave as a lion, he 
was incapable of appreciating the course he 
ought to have followed. As Ayoob was 
obliged to assume the offensive, Burrows 
ought to have taken up a strong position 
on the enemy’s line of advance, and to have 
awaited his attack. He seems, however, 
to have had no definite plan but that of 
fighting the Afghans whenever he got the 
oppoTtlmitJ^ On the 26tli he heard that 
Ayoob’s advance-guard had arrived at 
Garuuavand and Maiwancl, with tlie main 
body following, and he resolved to assume 
tiie offensive, llis small force, weakened 
by sickness and encumbered by the huge 
train of baggage which it had to guard, had 
to engage an Afghan force of at least 12,000 
men (General Burrows estimated them at 
25,000, hut his estimate was probably in¬ 
correct), of whom 5000 were cavalry. Lieu¬ 
tenant Maclaine, wuth his guns, crossed a 
broad torrent-bed which lay between the 
Afghans and the British force. It is said 
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that an order wag sent to him to retimi, but 
for some unknown, reason he failed to do so, 
and other two guns and some cavalry were 
despatched to his support. The general had 
no opportunity of reconnoitring the ground, 
or ascertaining the extent of the deep tor- 
rent-bed in front and on our right which 
concealed and sheltered the enemy; but he 
admitted that Lieutenant Maclaine’s im¬ 
petuosity in commencing the action sooner 
than was intended compelled him to open 
fire at once with the remaining guns. The 
details of the conflict cannot be ascertained 
with anything approaching to certaint}’-. 
If the most daring courage could have 
made up for unskilful strategy, General 
Burrows ‘would have won a Victoria Cross 
twenty times.’ But under the attacks of 
the overwhelming numbers of the enemy 
the native troops became unsteady, and 
their line at length ‘curled up like a wave.’ 
The 66th British Boot displayed the most 
desperate valour in resisting the attacks of 
the surging masses of swordsmen, cavalry, 
and musketeers who pressed upon them 
from all sides, and they suffered severely 
in the conflict; hut at length the few 
wearied remnants were swept to the rear 
in a surging mob of Sepoys and Afghans. 
The general, in order to save his infantry 
from annihilation, was compelled to give 
the order for retreat, which speedily became 
a flight. During the rest of the day, and 
all through the night till the morning of the 
following day, the fugitives continued to 
stream towards Candahar. The Afghans 
hovered in the rear and made frequent 
attacks, but failed to disperse our men, 
who, though worn out with thirst and 
hunger and fatigue, made a gallant resist¬ 
ance whenever an onset was made. Their 
rear was porotected by the artillery, which 
kept up its military formation even to the 
walls of Candahar, and the limbers served 
as ambulances for tlie wounded. Alto¬ 
gether in the battle and the retreat nearly 
half the force perished. 

It is only an act of justice to General 
Burrows to quote the testimony borne by a 


distinguished officer to his conduct in this 
conflict. While admitting that he had 
committed seiious mistakes in strategy, it 
was added, ‘on the other hand, he never 
lost his head for a moment, and in the 
moment of the greatest danger and con¬ 
fusion exerted himself with the utmost 
gallantry and energy to restore order.’ 
Indeed, that any of his force escaped at all 
is probably due to his calm courage. He 
showed that, if owing to a long career of 
desk work he was an unskilful general, he 
was, at all events, a fighting officer of whom 
the British army may he proud. 

General Burrows undoubtedly committed 
a series of tactical errors of a grave nature, 
but the blame of this rash and unfortunate 
enterprise is not altogether due to him, hut 
must be largely shared by General Prim¬ 
rose, who commanded in Candahar, and 
the Indian Government. The former was 
responsible for despatching General Bur¬ 
rows with only some 2600 men and twelve 
guns to bold in check an army of at least 
12,000 men with thirty guns, and leaving 
him with no support nearer than 43 miles. 
He certainly ought to have sent to the 
assistance of Burrows at least the two 
regiments of native infantry which had 
arrived from the frontier in time for the 
battle of Maiwand. If he did not think 
fit to strengthen the brigade, he should 
have recalled it. Want of forethought and 
false economy on the part of the Indian 
Government had so denuded General 
Phayre, who was stationed at Quetta, of 
transport, that he could not push up any 
large force to Candahar. 

Had ordinary foresight and prudence 
been displayed. General Phayre would have 
been able to have reached Candahar by 
August 15. But both the Governmeut aud 
General Primrose seemed to have failed 
to appreciate the position of affairs. For¬ 
tunately the enemy had suffered too much 
and Avere too weary with the efforts of the 
day to continue the pursuit very far; but 
bands of their cavalry bung for some miles 
on the rear of orrr forces, and when day 
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Ijrnkc the villfigers along the road poured 
out in great and ever-increasing numbers to 
Itarass and cut down the fugitives. But 
for the assistance given by General Broolce 
with a small party of soldiers who came 
out of Oandaliar to their assistance, probably 
IdW of the defeated troops would liave 
forced their way through the crowds of 
assailants who sought to block the road to 
that city. Two of the Horse Artillery guns 
were captured, along with their brave leader, 
li 'Litenant blaclaine, and five of the smooth¬ 
bores presented to the Wali were aban¬ 
doned in tbe retreat. The behaviour of all 
the troops engaged in this unfortunate 
affair seems to have been good up to two 
o’clock, when tbe native infantry regiments 
■were swept away by tbe rush of overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers of Ghazees and housemen. Tire 
native cavalry, however, behaved badly, and 
refused to clmrge the enemy at a critical 
moment of the battle. One proof of their 
demoralization is that not a single native 
officer was killed. Altogether the British 
loss, in killed and missing, amoniited to 
about 1000 men out of the 2600 of whom 
the force cousistod. 

Such was tlie consternation caused by 
this defeat that General Primrose, who 
commanded at Candahar, precipitately 
abandoned tbe encampment and -witlidrow 
into tbe city—a step which was strongly 
condemned by Sir P. Haines, the Com¬ 
ma nder-iii-cbief. The victorious Afghans 
were said to have bought their victory so 
dearly that they hesitated to advance from 
ivlmsbk-i-lSrakbud. One portion of them 
wished to inarcli on Candaliar, another 
insisted on returning. Disputes ran so 
high, that from words they came to blows. 
In tbe end, however, they resolved to at¬ 
tack Candahar, and they set themselves at 
the same time to stir up the tribes along 
tbe route to Quetta. During the first week 
of August Ayoob’s main body appeared 
before the city, and batteries were erected 
and villages and posts occupied on every 
side, save the north. On tbe 8th they 
began firing upon Candahar. Their artil¬ 


lery had been splendidly served at SLri- 
wancl, and the practice was equally good 
at Candahar. A sortie, which was very 
injudiciously made by General Primrose, 
terminated in the losS of more than onc- 
fiftli of the troops employed, inclndiiig the 
aide and gallant ErigaLlier-general Brooke. 
But ill a short time the enemy, who never 
really pressed the siege, practically raised it 
on hearing that a relierung force under 
General Eoberts was approaching, 

AYIieu the news of the disaster at J\Iai- 
waud reached Cahul it was resolved that 
General Eoberts should march to the relief 
of Candahar at the head of a picked body 
of tbe troops stationed at tbe capital, and 
that the forces not required for this purpose 
should at once withdraw from the country 
before tlie tidings of oiir defeat should rouse 
the tribesmen against ns, Accordingly, two 
days after General Eoberts had started for 
Candahar, General Stewart commenced his 
march to India with the less eilicient tioops, 
the sick, the swarms of camp followers, the 
Hindoo traders, and all the Afghans who 
thought it unsafe to remain after the British 
force had quitted the country. Not a shot 
was fired against them as they withdrew, 
they suffered no molestation during their 
homeward march, and ’^vith scarcely any of 
the illness and suffering which liad been 
anticipated they regained their long-wished- 
for cantonments in India, hir. Griffin said, 
in his address at the last durbar, that lie 
hoped the recollections which the Afghans 
would have of us •would not be wholly un¬ 
friendly, and certainly the inhabitants of 
Cabul, to which our armies bad gone on a 
mission of vengeance, bad reason to re¬ 
member us w'itb some gratitude, for, to say 
nothing of tbe lavish expenditure by which 
they had been enriched, and of the medical 
skill and medicines hy which the sick liad 
been benefited, our trooqis left the city forti¬ 
fied as it bad never been fortified before. 

Meanwhile General Eoberts was on his 
march to the relief of Candahar. 'The road 
from Candahar,’ says a distinguished officer, 
‘ passed through a hostile countiy, in which 
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not only opposition but also scarcity of 
supplies was to be anticipated. A single 
route was available, and an army marcliiiig 
from Cabul was in this position—^tliat it 
would quit a base which was being simul¬ 
taneously evacuated and move on a be¬ 
leaguered fortress. It would therefore be 
completely in tho air. Such an operation 
was in complete violation of all the prin¬ 
ciples of strategy, and nothing but—not 
merely success, but rapid success, without 
a single clipck, could justify it. A move 
audacious march w'as therefore never un¬ 
dertaken. That it was complete]}'—nay, 
brilliautly—successful reflects gieat credit 
on General Eoherts, but docs not absolve 
tlie Goveninieut from tlie responsibility 
which it incurred by having reiideied the 
step necessary,’ 

Considerable anxiety was felt respecting 
the position of General Roberts, as from the 
time he left the Logar Talley none of the 
messages sent by him, till he arrived at 
Khelat-i-6hilzye, reached the British au¬ 
thorities elsewhere. The General had under 
his command 2502 European soldiers, 7157 
Natives, and 273 British offlcers. He was 
weak in artillery, having with liim only 
eighteen mountain guns. The baggage was 
reduced to the .smallest possible compass, 
hut the army was encumbered with 8000 
camp followers. The inarch commenced on 
the 9th of August; the first 98 miles were 
traversed in seven days, and on the 15th 
the forces reached Gluiznee. The soldiers 
weie put to great trouble and toil in con¬ 
sequence of the desertion of the driveis 
belonging to the transport service, but they 
were not attacked or harassed during their 
inarch by the hostile tribes. On the 23ul 
the column reached Khelat-i-Ghilzye, hav¬ 
ing marched from Ghuznee, a distance of 
134 miles, in eight days. Taking the 
garrison with him. General Roberts pinrsiied 
his onrvard march, and on the 26th he 
learned that Ayoob Khan had on the 23rd 
abandoned the investment of Caudahar, 
and had taken up a position north-west of 
the city, in the Argandah Valley, where he 


evidently intended making a stand. On 
the 31st of August the relieving foice 
reached Caudahar, 318 miles from Cabul, 
which they had traversed iu twenty-three 
days, including two halts of one day e.ach. 
The discipline of the troops during this 
great march i' as no less remarkable than 
their spirit and endurance, and though 
straggling soldiers and some camp followeis 
were in several instances murdered by tho 
Afghans, who liung upon the rear of the 
column, no act of retaliation was committed. 
Supplies were paid for, and private property 
was everywhere respected 

General Roberts was instructed by the 
Government to seek out and defeat Ayoob 
Khan, and he lost no time in performing 
the duty intrusted to him. Reinforced by 
the gaii'isoii of Caudahar, under General 
Primrose, consisting of 4500 soldiers, a 
battery of 40-pounders, a battery of field 
artilleiy, and four guns of liorse aitilleiy, 
he marched out to attack tlie enemy, who 
were strongly intrenched at the villuie of 
Pir Paimal, on a spur of a rango of hills to 
the west of Caudahar, and occupied in great 
force several village,s in front of their posi¬ 
tion. They did not seem inclined to wait 
the attack of our men, hut prepared to 
assume the offensive with great steadiness 
and resolution. Tho Eiitish troops, in 
forcing their way through lanes and iii- 
closuies sunounded by high walls, winch 
had been loopholed, encountered a most 
stubborn resistance, and lost a large iinm- 
ber both of officers and men. After severe 
fighting the village of Pir Paimal was 
carried soon after noon, and the Afghans 
retired to an intrenched camp to tho south 
of the Eabi Wali Pass, which leads to the 
Argandah Valley. They held this strong 
position for some time with great detei- 
mination, but they were at length driven 
from it at the point of the bayonet, and 
fled ill great disorder, pursued for 15 
miles and cut up by the British cavahy. 
Ayoob’s camp, which stood at M.izra, a 
mile beyond, was found completely de¬ 
serted, and thirty-two pieces of artillery. 
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including the two guns captured at Mai- 
wand, and other four afterwards brought 
in, fell into the hands of the victors. The 
lifeless body of Lieutenant Maclaine, Royal 
Horse Artillery, who was captured on 27th 
August, was lying outside a tent, close to 
Ayoob’s own. He had been basely mur¬ 
dered by his guard just before they lied 
from the camp. This act of butchery may 
not have been ordered by Ayoob Khan, but 
lie must be held directly responsible for 
it. The total loss of the British was 40 
killed and 228 wounded. The loss of the 
enemy could not be ascertained, but it must 
have been very heavy, probably in killed 
alone upwards of 1200. Ayoob lied from 
the field early in the day, and attended by 
a compact body of horsemen he made the 
best of his way to Herat. 

The policy of keeping a British force at 
Candahar was strongly advocated by an 
influential party both in England and in 
India, but the Home Goverument sent a 
despatch in November to the Viceroy, ex¬ 
pressing ‘in the strongest and plainest terms’ 
their objection to any step that would in¬ 
volve the permanent retention of British 
troops at Candahar. In their opinion the 
apprehension of danger to India from the 
Russian advance was groundless. If we 
resolved to occupy Candahar we would 
inevitably he drawn on to make further 
advances, and we should he constrained to 
march to Herat by the same arguments as 
were employed to justify the retention of 
Candahar. Onr occupation of that city, 
the ministers affirmed, would be followed 
by constant difficulties with the Afghans, 
would interfere with the establishment of a 
strong Afghanistan, and would involve the 
Indian Government in a great and unwar¬ 
rantable expense. Lord Eipon was there¬ 
fore instructed to withdraw our troops 
from Candahar at the earRest suitable time, 
which was accordingly done. The forts 
constructed in the Khyber Pass were 
handed over to the Afridis, the native tribe 
of the district, who, in return for a subsidy, 
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agreed to patrol tlie Pass, keep it open, and 
provide escorts. The Kliuniiii Valley uas 
delivered to the Turis, a local tribe wbo 
had assisted us in the war. 

Sir John Stiachey, the Indian Pinaiice 
Minister, estimated that the total expendi¬ 
ture of the war down to the end of 1880- 
1881, would be £5,750,000, and that tlie 
cost of the two railways—oue from Sakkar, 
on the Indus, to the foot of the Bolan Pass, 
the other towards the Khyber—would he 
£3,000,000. It was ascertained by tlie 
month of October that the military ex¬ 
penditure proper down to the close of the 
year would be £13,148,000, and that the 
expenditure on frontier railways would 
amount to £4,917,000. Thus the net cost 
of the war was the enormous sum of 
£18,065,000. 

Such was the close of tliis second attempt 
to compel the Afghans by force of arms to 
submit to our aiithonty, and to become our 
dependants. ' When General Roberts’ bril¬ 
liant march and victory,’ says Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, ‘ enabled us to flatter ourselves that 
we had wiped out the memory of our dis¬ 
grace, it was necessary for ns to find or to 
make another king, and we fished out a 
Russian pensioner, whom we straightway 
put upon the tliroiie to oppose Russian 
aggression! And then the Government 
which had succeeded, by no fault of their 
own, to the heritage of wrong left them by 
their predecessors, did the best that tliey 
could under the circumstances by ■with¬ 
drawing from the scene of our sin and 
shame; and ive now have the satisfaction 
of feeling that we have thrown away twenty 
milhons of money and thousands of lives, 
and the plighted word of successive Vice¬ 
roys, and the solemn pledges of treaties, in 
pursuit of a “ scientific frontier,” which has 
vanished clean away, and is never spoken 
of but with derision, that we have turned 
the whole Afghan nation into our deadly 
foes, and that we have not stopped the 
march of Russia towards India by one 
single day.’ 
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“Whili; war was still raging in Afghanistan 
serious disturbances broke out in South 
Africa, which led to hostilities both with 
the native tribes and tlio Dutch Boers, and 
terminated in a most unsatisfactory result. 
The peniusula of Table Mountain was 
occupied by the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany in 1652, and tliey gradually extended 
their authority as far as the Great Eish 
River on the east of CTrahamstown. The 
Dntcli settlers proved bad neighbours to 
the native races, and at the close of last 
century, in addition to 26,000 slaves—• 
descendants of JMalays or of imported 
negroes—they had reduced the Hottentots 
to a state of serfdom, The conquest of 
Holland by Hapolcon created a sudden 
danger that the Cape might be seized hy 
the Erench, and at the request of the 
Stadtholder the British Government took 
temporary possession of it in his name in 
1795. At the Peace of Amiens the colony 
was restored to Holland, but in 1806 the 
danger recurred, and Sir David Baird was 
despatched to recover possession. The Hol¬ 
landers in Cape Town bad become infected 
with the Erench revolutionary notions, and 
made a vigorous resistance to the British 
troops, hut were defeated, and the colony 
became again provi-sionally a British pos¬ 
session. The occupation was intended to 
be only temporary, but at the Treaty of 
Paris in 1815 Holland agreed to accept 


other territories in exchange for her South 
African possessions, and the Dutch at the 
Cape became British subjects. 

For the first quarter of a century after 
the transference of the colony to Britain 
matters proceeded pretty smoothly between 
the new Government and the Boers. They 
retained their laws, their religion, and 
their language, and they wore permitted to 
govern their slaves and HotLeutob serfs in 
their own way. In 1828, however, the law 
of settlement, which confined the Hotten¬ 
tots to special locations and obliged them 
to work for their livelihood, was repealed, 
and they were left free to go wliere they 
pcleascd. This step gave great dissatisfac¬ 
tion to the Boers, and in the long-run 
proved the reverse of advantageous to the 
Plotteutots, who have now almost entirely 
disappeared. Then followed the abolition 
of slavery in the colony. The slavery of 
the Cape was mainly patriarchal, and dif¬ 
fered Avidely from the system prevalent 
in the "SVest laidies and the United States. 
It still was slavery, and its abolition was 
just and expedient, but this was carried 
out in a manner that excited a sense of 
indignant resentment among the Boers. 
They claimed £3,000,000 as the Amine of 
their slaves, hut the indemnity was cut 
doAvn to £1,200,000, and by a piece of per¬ 
verse official mismanagement the money 
was made payable only at the Bank of 
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England. Tlie Eoers petitioned that they 
might receive Avliat wa.? due to them in 
Ti’ea5uiy drafts payable in the colonieSj but 
their request was refused, and not knowing 
how to obtain payment they were induced 
to sell their certifieate.s to some sharp Eng¬ 
lish speculators at a loss of from 20 to 
30 per cent. ‘The consequence was that 
families whose estates were mortgaged were 
utterly ruined, while many wealthy Dutch 
settlers refused in silent pride to receive 
the miserable sum which was allotted to 
them, and dismissed their slaves rvithout 
any indemnity at all.’ The abolition of 
slavery at the Cape produced a great 
change in the domestic life of the Boer. 
His every-day relations to those around 
him were altered for tlie worse. His 
familiar modes of discipline were pro¬ 
hibited. His servants were at liberty to 
rebel against his authority. ‘He was called 
on to treat them with a consideration to 
which neither he nor they were used—a 
disturbance of relations degrading to his 
self-respect and not without a certain 
demoralizing effect on them. If slavery 
was to he really abolished all this was 
unavoidable. But he saw no reason why 
slavery should be abolished, and it was 
plain that at least a generation must f)as3 
away before the new state of things could 
he recognized as endurable. Before that 
time fresh causes of quarrel had arisen in 
connection with the management of the 
natives.’ 

The Kafirs, a brave and enterprising race, 
had been driven back from the Eish Eiver 
to the Kieskamma, forty miles beyond the 
old boundary, and they naturally resented 
their exclusion from the territory which 
they regarded as their own property. In 
retaliation they stole the cattle of the 
border farmers, and carried off their booty 
into the mountains. The Boers in turn 
collected in armed hands called ‘com¬ 
mandos,’ and made raids into the Kafir 
territory to recover the stolen cattle and 
to punish the thieves, Lives were lost 
on both sides, and a hostile feeling was 


engendered which was certain to break 
out some day into open warfare. The 
Kafirs w’ere driven further and furtlier 
back, and of course resisted aud resented 
the loss of lives, cattle, and temtory, 
Having obtained guns and powder through 
the merchants who traded at the mission 
stations, they prepared in the end of 1334 
for a general rising. On the 22ud of De¬ 
cember they poured across the frontier 
along a line of 400 miles, destroying all 
before them. A vast amount of property, 
valued at £300,000, and many lives uere 
lost, and the whole country was laid w’aste 
almost to Port Elizabeth. Sir Benjamin 
D’Urbau, the Governor and Commauder-in- 
Oliief, hastened to the rescue, accompanied 
by Colonel (afterwards Sir Hariy) Smith. 
The invading Kafirs were driven hack, 
several thousands of them w'ere killed, 
including Hiutza, the Cliief of Kaffraria 
aud the contriver of the inroad, a part of 
the stolen property was recovered, and a 
large tract of land was appropriated. Lord 
Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, praised 
the Governor’s energy hut condemned his 
severity, and having satisfied himself that 
the Kafirs had been ‘amply justified’ in 
endeavouring to ‘extort by force the redress 
which they could not otherwise obtain,’ he 
ordered their lands to he restored. The 
House of Commons, after inc[uiry, approved 
of what Lord Glenelg had done, and re¬ 
affirmed that the war had arisen from sys¬ 
tematic forgetfulness of the principles of 
justice on the part of the colonists. 

The Dutch were furious at this decided 
disapproval of their old ‘rough and ready' 
methods of dealing with the native tribes 
to which they were immovably attached, 
and ‘believing,’ as one of their defenders 
said, 'that in their own way they could 
establish more wholesome relations with 
the native tribes than under the uncer¬ 
tain dominion of Great Britain, they deter¬ 
mined to seek a new home on the plains of 
the interior.' 

Having made treaties with the Bechu- 
auas, the Basiitos, aud the Griquas, about a 
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thousand families broke up at once from 
their old homes in the eastern provinces of 
the colony, and iverc followed by numbers 
more, and took up their residence on the 
rich grazing land beyond the Orange Itiver. 
Katal is separated from tliis territory only 
by the Dracheuberg Mountains, through 
which there are easy passes. At the invi¬ 
tation of Dengaan, the Kafir chief, whose 
brother Chaka had depopulated the lower 
and richer portion of Natal, several hun¬ 
dreds of the Dutch immigrants crossed the 
mountains to this inviting territory, which 
wa.s then quite unoccupied. Under ciicum- 
stances of the gio.ssest treachery a portion 
of them were massacred by the savage 
Kafirs, hut a fierce and sanguinary engage¬ 
ment ensued, in which Deugaaii was de¬ 
feated aucl killed, and the Dutch became 
masters of Natal. Tliey desired to he re¬ 
cognized as independent, hut Sir George 
Napier, the new Governor, reclaimed them 
by force as Dritish subjects, and Natal thus 
became a British colony. A few of the 
Dutch immigrants lemaiiied there, along 
with an influx of British settlers, but the 
great majority retired over the moimtains 
into the Orange Eiver territory. 

The restoration of their lands had failed 
to conciliate the Kafirs, who continued, on 
a large scale, their depredations on the 
cattle of the Dutch settlers in the Trans¬ 
vaal, and ill 1846 they again iiivaded the 
territory of their neighbours—tliis time 
without provocation, Tlie war rvas sup¬ 
pressed by Sir Henry Pottinger and Sir 
Harry Smith at a serious cost of money 
and lives. As soon as this was done Sir 
Harry very injudiciously accepted the offer 
of the Kafir and Basuto chiefs to place 
themselves under British sovereignty, and 
the Kei Eiver became once more tlie 
boundary. A section of the Orange Eiver 
settlers made the same request, and on 
the 3rd of Pehruary, 1848, Sir Harry jiro- 
claimed her Majesty’s sovereignty over the 
cmmtrv inclosed between the Vaal Elver, 


The arrangements thus so unadvisedly 
made by the Governor were not of long 
duration. He had no sooner left the 
territory than the Orange Eiver people 
were again in arms, dismissed the British 
Commissioner, and resumed their inde¬ 
pendence, Sir Harry hastened hack with 
his troops, and defeated the Boers (27th 
August) at a place called Bouiiplatz. Part 
of them retired over the A^aal Eiver, under 
their lender Pretorius, and founded the 
South African Ecpuhlic. The others re¬ 
mained in the Orange Paver district, in 
which a considerable number of British 
immigrants had now settled. But fresh dis¬ 
turbances speedily arose, in consequence of 
the manner in which the new British Com¬ 
missioner, Major "Warden, who was con¬ 
nected with the Dutch by mamago, thought 
fit to treat the Basutos, ‘in order to court 
favour with the Boers.’ A third, and the 
most severe, of tlio Kafir wars now broke 
out, largely oiving to the mismanagement 
of Sir H. Smith, who had added Moshesh, 
the most powerful chief of the Basutos, to 
the list of our enemies. He was recalled, 
and Sir George Cathcart was sent out in 
his place. After eight months of hard 
fighting the Kafirs weia compelled to sub¬ 
mit. Sir George then crossed the Orange 
Eiver, and defeated filoshesli and the 
Basutos. 

The question now arose whether the 
British Government .should retain or aban¬ 
don the Orange Eiver ierrilory, Earl Grey, 
who was at this time Colonial Socroiary, 
was decidedly of opiniou that ‘ beyond the 
very limited extent of territory required 
for the security of the Cape of Good Hope 
as a naval station the British cvowir and 
nation have no interest whatever in main- 
taiuing a territorial dominion in South 
Africa.’ The British settlers, the Cape 
merchauls who had lent their money and 
sold their goods to the immigrants, and the 
Cape farmers were desirous that the new 
acquisition .should he retained, hut Sir 
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popvUation, were decidedly averse tosubmi their convention with Britain, because, as 
again to the yoke of British domination they alleged, these Iddnairped children were 
Above all, the abandonment of Britisl not reduced to slavery, but apprenticed in 
sovereignty over the territory would save solitary farms—'the girls till twenty years 
expense and tronlde to the Home Govern- of age, the boys till twenty-four.’ A know- 
meiit, and accordingly the British authority ing old Boer, Irowever, remarked that 'this 
was withdrawn from the country north o was done under circumstances which made 
the Orange Eiver; and hy a convention it unlikely they would ever find out that 
signed between British Commissioners and they were free.’ 

the Transvaal refugee,s in January, 1852 Even in the Tran.svaal there were those 
the Boers of the territory were declared to rvho sought to put an end to these atroci- 
be, to all intents and purposes, ‘a free and ties, and one of them, Mr. Steyn, ‘one of 
independent people, and their Government the oldest residenters in the Eepuhlic, 
a free and independent Government.’ The and formerly Landdrost of Potchefstroom,’ 
Boers at the same time became bound to wrote to Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor 
permit no slavery or trade in slaves within of Cape Colony, declaring that the annual 
the territory. wars between the Boers and the native 

PaimouTs had for some time been preva- tribes were ‘ solely caused hy several of 
lent that tlie Boers svere kidnapping chil- our frontier Boers making unprovoked 
dreu to be made slaves, and the convention commandos on .some Kafir kraals. They 
was scarcely concluded when the truth of shoot the men, and in some instances the 
the statement was proved hy couclirsive women, and capture the children, whom 
e\'idencG. The illustrious Dr. Liviugstone, they soon turn over to the profitable account 
who was at that time stationed in this dis- of slavery.’ Mr. Steyn was, in consequence 
trict, informed the Colonial Office that the of his having made this communication, 
Boeus had attacked a chief named Secheli, imprisoned and put in chains, to answer 
simply because he had allowed some Eng- to a charge of high treason preferred against 
lishinen to pass through his country. They him hy the Attorney-General on the special 
had plundered Livingstone’s own property, instruction of President Pretorins. The 
destroyed Secheli’s town, killed sixty of charge was officially offered to he withdrawn 
his people, and carried off 200 ■women and if Sir. Steyn would say that he had been 
children. Many of the women, Liviugstone misinformed, but be treated the offer with 
said, -u’ould probably escape, but the chil- outempt, and refused to flinch, as he said, 
dreu ‘ are reduced to a state of hopeless from what he ‘ conscientiously believed to 
slavery.’ Two missionaries, who had about be the undeniable truth.’ 
this time complained to tlie Transvaal The Legislative Council of Katal in 1868 
authorities of the capture of some children, declared that the South African Eepuhlic 
were expelled at once from the country, lacl since 1848 ‘carried on a system of 
One of them at his trial having stated that ilavery uuder the guise of child appren- 
the law of the commando had been ‘ to iceship, such children heiirg the result of 
shoot down all Kafirs, armed or unarmed, aids carried on against native tribes, whose 
old or yorrng men,’ Pretorius frankly de- men are slaughtered, hut whose children 
dared that he had given that law, and and property are seized, the one being en- 
that ‘ the Boers did not think it cruel thus daved and sold as apprentices, the other 
to act; but it was goodness and mercy to being appropriated,’ The messengers of an 
bring the children out from their wretched African chief called Langa informed Sir 
heathen parents that they may live among Theophilus Shepstoue, who gave implicit 
Christians.’ The Boers attempted to sho'w redit to their statements, that 'it is a 
.• „ nn-i fi violation of lommon practice of the Boers to make 
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laids during tlie planting season and carry 
off all the children they find with their 
parents in the fields, shooting all those who 
are too old to forget their homes.’ 

In sending these statements home Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor Keafs says— 

‘ Ctiptivcs taken in war, children or adults, 
are valiiahle propel ty. The slave-.sliips take the 
adults, because when carried beyond the seas they 
cannot by abscondini; return to their lioinea This 
slavery in the Transvaal tenitory on the native 
soil of the slave gives lise to the most atrocious 
crimes. It requires and le.ids to tiie extermina¬ 
tion of the paients and fiiciids, whenever possible, 
of the captmed children, who otherwise might be 
sought for aud inveigled away. It makes desir¬ 
able, too, for its purposes the annihilation of the 
veiy common instincts of human nature.’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor proceeds to give 
an example of this which w'e cannot venture 
to quote. 

"While the,se atrocities were being per¬ 
petrated by the South African Lepublic 
disputes had aiiscu between the Orange 
Piiver Lree State and Mosliesli, the Basnto 
chief, respecting boundaries. Tlie Basutos 
proved the stronger, and in the spring of 
1858 President Bishof, reduced to great 
extremities, made an earnest appeal to Sir 
George Grey, the Governor of Cape Colony, 
to ‘put a stop to all the bloodshed aud 
spoliation which has already taken place.’ 
Sir George at once interposed in behalf of 
the settlers, and induced Moshesh to sus¬ 
pend hostdities and to accept of British 
arbitration. Negotiations terminated in the 
chief’s consenting to a boundary line liighl)' 
advantageous to the Tree Slate. 

Troubles, however, speedily arose again, 
and hloshesh appealed to Sir George Grey 
to allow him to obtain ammunition and to 
he taken under British protection, plead¬ 
ing the readiness with which, through the 
Governor’s mediation, he had consented to 
enlarge the boundary line, even after it had 
been defined in the treaty of peace. The 
request of the Basnto chief was not attended 
to, aud difficulties continued to increase. 
A joint commission was appointed to inves¬ 
tigate the complaints on both sides respect¬ 


ing thefts. In one district it was reported 
that ‘the thefts of stock/;i3??i the Basutos 
had very far exceeded those which they 
had committed on the subjects of the Free 
Stale.’ This unwelcome result of investi¬ 
gation prevented the inquiry from being 
extended to the other districts. Mutual 
recriminations continued to he made, and 
at last w'ar recommenced, and once more 
tlie Basnto,9 gained the superiority. Again 
Biitish intervention was ‘ earnestly im¬ 
plored’ in 1864 by the President of the 
Free State. Sir P. "Wodehouse, the new 
Governor, promptly acceded to this en¬ 
treaty and gave an award, to which as 
before the Basnto chief agreed. 

The position of the two parties rendered 
it very dilhcult for them to live at peace, 
and war broke out again with merciless 
severity. The crops were destroyed to 
create a famine, and the natives were 
robbed of their cattle and slaughtered, even 
their women aud children being put to 
death. The Boers were at length viotori- 
on.s, and compelled Moshesh to .sign a treaty 
which surrendered to them all his really 
useful land, and confined his tribe to a dis¬ 
trict which was totally insufficient for their 
support. But the Basutos speedily found 
it impossible for tliem to observe a treaty 
which had been extorted from them by 
starvation, and war was renewed. Moshesh 
repealed his entreaty for help from the 
Biitish Government, which had been pre- 
vionsly refused, but was now at last granted, 
and the Basnto chief was taken under Brit¬ 
ish protection. A small extension of fron¬ 
tier was granted to the Free State, which 
was guaranteed against further aggressions 
from the natives, who were now made Brit¬ 
ish subjects. One party complained that 
the Governor had been too lenient to the 
Boers, while the other denounced his in¬ 
tervention as depriving the Free State of 
the rewards of victory; but impartial ob¬ 
servers approved of the course which he 
followed as in every way the best for both 
parties, allowing both the settlers and the 
natives alike to enjoy the fruit of their 
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labours. 'Looking to tlie claims of the 
native chief—a man -svlio had been our 
fiiend as steadily as his nature permitted, 
■who had spared hia enemies at our request, 
u’lio had been denied the means of defend¬ 
ing himself, lYho had constantly asked the 
privilege of becoming our subject, and 
-vvliose tiibe was about to perish by im¬ 
mediate or protracted starvation; looking 
to our o'vvn interests, which forbade us to 
allow the establishment on our borders of 
a focus of those infectious diseases—rob¬ 
bery and disaffection; looking to the posi¬ 
tion of the Pree State, which had revolted 
from us because they ■were wedded to the 
‘Tough and read}"” methods which we, from 
motives of interest and humanity, had 
struggled to put down, whom we had once 
or twice saved from the consequences of 
tlieir “ wholesome " methods, and who not- 
■withstancling were pursuing them unremit¬ 
tingly to our embarrassment; looking,lastly, 
lo the result, which has as yet been more 
than all that could he expected in the way 
of general peace and pro,sperity—we do not 
tlunlc that any man, who has either sense 
to see what is wise, or humanity to feel 
ivhat is righteous, will find fault with what 
ivas done.' 

In lS7t diamonds were discovered in 
great abundance in what is noiv called West 
Griqualand, and as soon as the diggings 
were opened there was a rush of rough 
and unscrnpulous adventurers to the dia¬ 
mond fields, who soon numbered 8,000 or 
10,000, and eventually reached 50,000. 
Hordes of the natives also were attracted 
to the spot by the enormous wages that 
could be earned there. It was computed 
that from the date at which the mines 
were opened down to 1878 the value of 
the diamonds found in them reached 
£10,000,000 sterling, and that the wages 
paid to the natives at the diggings in four 
years aiiiounted to £1,800,000. So vast 
was the consequent increase of wealth in 
the colony that the revenue was trebled, and 
the prices of oxen, horses, and sheep were 
quadrupled. There was a dispute, how¬ 


ever, pending at the time of the discovery 
of the diamonds between the Free State 
and a Giiqua chief called Waterhoer re¬ 
specting the sovereignty of the land. It 
was evident that neither possessed the 
power to compel the obedience of a mixed 
multitude composed mainly of the waifs 
and Strays of humanity, to punish crimi¬ 
nals, and to suppress insurgent uatives. The 
dispute was referred, after much wrang¬ 
ling, to Sir Philip Wodehouse, but be left 
the colony without disposing of it. The 
Free State moved forward a burgher force 
to support their claims; tlie diggers, who 
wished to he under British protection, pre¬ 
pared to resist them. The Governor of the 
Cape was authoiized by the Home Gorern- 
meut to receive Waterhoer as a British 
subject, leaving, however, the claim to the 
diamond fields (which only concerned a 
part of his territory) open to arbitration. 
Negotiations with this view weie resumed, 
hut without any satisfactory result, till at last 
President Brandt, rvho had come to London 
on this and other business, and Lord Car¬ 
narvon, the new Colonial Secretary, settled 
tlie matter in a personal meeting, and it 
was agreed that the sum of £90,000 should 
be paid to the Free State as compensa¬ 
tion for ils claims. The propriety of this 
arrangement was long 'a vexed question,’ 
and a good deal has been plausibly said 
with great ability on both sides. The 
territory was constituted a Crown colony, 
under the designation of West Griqualand. 

One great evil speedily arose out of the 
discovery of the diamond fields and the 
action of the authorities in the new Crown 
colony. The South African States had 
been obliged, from a regard to self-preser¬ 
vation, to restrict the supply of fire-arms 
to the native tribes, and especially to the 
Kafirs, who are a numerous, enterprising, 
and warlike race. But the Griqualand 
Government broke through this salutary 
and universal rule. In order to induce the 
natives to labour at the mines a free trade 
in fire-arms was openly allowed there. The 
Zulus, Kafirs, Basutos, and other tribes 
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eagerly flocked in thousands to the diamond 
fields, in order that they might he able to 
obtain rifles, fresh relays of them succeed¬ 
ing one upon another, and after a fort¬ 
night’s labour returning home rvith their 
rifles on their shoulders and their powder- 
bags by their sides. The consequences of 
this insane proceeding speedily began to 
show themselves. The young men of a 
chief called Langabalele, who resided in 
Natal, obtained guns and powder at the 
mines, and brought them back on their 
return. In Natal the possession of gnus 
was illegal. They did not understand that 
what was lawful in one Crown colony might 
be unlawful in another, and when required 
to send on their guns to Maritzburg the 
chief did not immediately obey. His 
'young men,’ he said, had wmrked for 
them, and had houglit them openly under 
the sanction of the British Government in 
another province. Langabalele was sum¬ 
moned to appear before the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Benjamin Pine, but was 
afraid to come, and disobeyed the summons. 
His tribe, consisting of about 1500 souls, 
began to fly from Natal to the territory 
of the Basutos. The Natal Government, 
imagining that they would return in arms 
wdth their allies, declared war against them, 
carried fire and sword through their terri¬ 
tory, and in a fit of rage perpetrated the 
most shocking atrocities. The chief was 
taken prisoner, and brought to trial on a 
charge of treason, sedition, and rebellion. 
The trial was a complete mockery, and was 
carried out in a maimer equally illegal and 
discreditable. The proceedings were brought 
under the notice of the Home Government, 
and after a careful investigation Lord Car¬ 
narvon reversed the decision of the colonial 
authorities, and ordered reparation to be 
made, as far as possible, to the injured 
tribe. Sir Benjamin Pine was at the same 
time informed that he must resign the 
administration of the colony. 

In 1853 constitutional government was 
established at the Cape of Good Hope, which 
had previously been a Crown colony. In 


1872 Lord Granville, Colonial Secretary, pro¬ 
posed to carry out at the Cape the principle 
which had already been adopted in Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and to give 
that colony the constitutional management 
of its own affairs. This was all the more 
desirable since the people of the United 
Kingdom derived no direct advantage from 
the colony except that of having an im¬ 
portant naval and commercial station at 
Cape Town and in Simon’s Bay. The 
colonists, however, were very unwilling to 
accept the boon, knowing that it would 
throw upon them, to a large extent, the 
obligation to pay for their own defence. 
The Eesponsible Government Bill, as it 
was termed, was passed by a majority of 
only one in the Cape Parliament. The Home 
Government and Legislature thus resigned 
completely the control over the conduct of 
the internal affairs of the colony, stipulating, 
however, that there were to lie no political 
disqualifications of colour—tliat white men 
and black men were to vote on equal terms. 
It is admilLcd on all hands that the experi¬ 
ment has not been a success. None of onr 
self-governing colonies have shown such 
unwillingness to meet the wishes of the 
mother country, or such jealousy of im¬ 
perial advice. The ministers of the Cape 
Colony thwarted and opposed, for their 
personal and local interests, all the efforts 
of the Imperial Governincnt to deal in a 
becoming spirit with the interests of South 
Africa. They utterly neglected the defence 
of the provinces, and made no provision for 
the imj)roveinent of the colonial military 
establishment, and yet the Colonial Parlia¬ 
ment could not be induced to enlarge their 
police force for the proper control of the 
frontier. Their finances fell into disorder, 
and year after year the expenditure ex¬ 
ceeded the revenue. The Home Govern¬ 
ment could not get from the Cape the 
pecuniary contribution to whicli they were 
entitled, and were at length compelled to 
declare that unless the payment was made 
the troops would be withdrawn, except such 
as might be required for Imperial purposes 
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at Simon’s Bay, It became painfully evi¬ 
dent that South Africa -vvas as yet totally 
unfitted for self-government, and tlie only 
practical effect of forcing on it a constitu¬ 
tion -which the colonists did not want was 
to ‘tie our o-ivn hands, -(vhile our obliga¬ 
tions were jnst where tliey were.’ 

The selfish and sliovt-sighted conduct of 
the Cape Government brought on another 
—the sixth—Kafir ivar, the hurden of 
which had, as usual, to be borne by the 
home country. One of the satirists of 
the day represents a Kafir in war-paint 
and feathers, equipped with a rifle and 
an assegai, saying to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ‘ You don’t happen to have a 
couple of millions about you for which you 
have no use ?’ As long as the Cape -was 
under British rule the supply of fire-arms 
to the natives was strictly prohibited, but 
as soon as it became self-governing the 
restriction, though not formally repealed, 
was allowed to fall into abeyanoa An 
impost of £1 was charged upon every gun 
imported into the colony, and so large was 
the demand that in the course of four years 
no less a siun than Ihreo quarters of a 
million was paid into the colonial exchequer 
on gun-barrels and powder. The Cape 
merchants made enormous profits, and 
the colonial ministers rejoiced over their 
overflowing treasury, apparently -without 
a thought of the inevitable re.sult. They 
left the border defenceless, as if to tempt 
the natives to riso. The Kafirs availed 
themselves of the favourable opportunity 
thus afforded them, and had to be resisted 
and driven back by British regiments, -with 
the result of causing a heavy drain on the 
imperial treasury, as the colonial ministers 
knew would he the case. 

When Lord Carnarvon came into office 
he proposed to form a South African con¬ 
federation for the union of all the European 
states in that country into a single dominion 
like that of Canada. The scheme failed 
mainly through the exorbitant pretensions 
and intrigues of the Cape politicians, hut it 
would in any case ha-ve been exceedingly 
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difficult if not impossible to have induced 
such discordant populations as the Dutch 
farmers, the Anglo-African traders and ad¬ 
venturers, aud the half-civilized natives to 
act together peacefully aud harmoniously. 
Lord Carnarvon, however, succeeded, as we 
have seen, in making an amicable and satis¬ 
factory arrangement with the Orange Eree 
State, but the Boers of the Transvaal proved 
utterly impracticable, and displayed the 
most bitter hostility to the British Govern¬ 
ment. Their president, Mr. Burgess, came 
to Europe, and not only repelled the friendly 
advances of Lord Carnarvon, hut entered 
into relations with Holland and Portugal. 
He projected a railroad to Delagoa Bay in 
order that the Transvaal might establish a 
foreign trade of its own and form its own 
foreign alliances. He even went so far as 
to talk of adopting measures to deliver the 
whole country from a foreign yoke. Lord 
Carnarvon -warned Mr. Bui'gess of the clanger 
he was incurring by this rash and foolish 
talk, but without effect, and he was speedily 
made to feel his utter inability to defend 
the Transvaal even against the native tribes 
by which it was surrounded. 

The relations between the Boers and 
these tribes had long been of an unsatis¬ 
factory nature, and had caused great annoy¬ 
ance and even danger to the European 
settlers. In October, 1875, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, 
drew the attention of the Home Government 
to the prospect of a serious collision between 
the powerful tribe of the Zulus and the 
Transvaal in consequence of the aggressions 
of the Boers. They had made an alliance 
with the Amaswazi, who were at feud -with 
the Zulus, and proposed to use their services 
in a contest which they seemed bent on 
provoking. They addressed a message to 
Cete-wayo, the Zulu chief, demandiug the 
surrender of certain fugitives, acquiescence 
in their protectorate over the Amaswazi, 
fmd—the main item—the acknowledgment 
of their right to a new boundary which 
they had proclaimed. They at the same 
time forbade the Zulus resident in the 
39 
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clispnled territory to cultivate tlioir ground, 
and drove them away from tlieir kraals. 
Cete^vayo M'as not at all disposed to submit 
to this claim. He at once called out liis 
legiiiients, despatched mG.ssengGr,s to Natal 
complaining of the aggression of the Boors, 
asking ' what he had done to Ite turned out 
of his own house,’ and declaring that he 
would fight to the death against the attempt 
to appropriate his territory. 

This was by no iiieaus the first time that 
Die Zulus had been obliged to ajipcal to the 
Natal Government against the encroach¬ 
ments of the Boers, and the commissioners 
who reported on tlie boundary cpicstiou 
after our annexation of the Transvaal hero 
emphatic testimony to the self-restraint and 
moderation which Die Zulus had displayed 
in reforcncc to tliis matter. Hir TIcury 
Bulwor, the Governor, urged paeilie coun¬ 
sels on Loth parties, and the Boers were 
informed that Her hliijosty’s Government 
would not vecognizc an extension of tlieir 
territory at the expense of tlic natives. 
They were also warned of tlic danger wliich 
encroachments on these irilies would bring, 
not only on them.selvcs, but on the whole 
European population in Houlli Africa. 

The Boers, however, did not long remain 
cpiiet, and in the cour.se of a few mouth.s 
they quarrelled -with a jinwerful chief called 
Sekokuni respecting their claim to a dis¬ 
trict lying to the north of the Lcydoiihurg 
gold-fields. The British authorities at Gape 
Town and Natal wore of opinion that the 
claim was unjiisl, and viewed with alarm 
the ferment which tlic aggressive action of 
Die Boers was causing nniong the native 
chiefs. But, des])ising idl warnings, Presi¬ 
dent Burgess uudeiiook an expedition 
against Sekokuni, and met wilh a serious 
reverse. The aspect of alliiirs hccaiuo very 
1 hveateuiug. A combination -was said to be 
fonuiiig among Die natives to the north of 
the Transvaal, and CcLewayo was about to 
avail himself of the ajjportuuity to avenge 
his own wiongs cm the Boers, The Natal 
Governmeut, however, with .some difficulty 
persuaded him to remain quiet, Indeed 


the invasion of the Transvaal at that time 
by the Zulu chief would have set the whole 
colony in a ilanie. 

Mr. Burgess, with the assistance of a 
body of voliniLcor.s from the diamond fields, 
gaiiiotl .some advantages, and a peace was 
made with Sekokuni on tolerable terms. 
The Ile])ul)lio, however, was exhausted and 
the State bankrupt, and it wa.s evident that 
if the Boers were left to fight out tlieir 
quaiTC‘1 with the native races the result 
would bo their exLuruunatioii. Sir Tlieo- 
philus iSho]).stone was sent as a Special 
Cominissioiier into the Transvaal. lie saw 
that tlie wliite population was siuTouuded 
on all sides by overwhelming masses of 
natives, mo^t of them in a state of bar- 
harisni, who might ci)ml)ino for tlieir de- 
■struclion, and lie came to the conclusion 
that it wa,s ‘absolnlcly iii'co,s.sary that the 
dilforeut colonies ami statics should be 
united umlcr mm gmu'i'al bond for the pro¬ 
tection and promotion of every civil, social, 
and religions i))lmv,sL.’ Acting on this 
opinion, lie in'oehuim'd Uui aniiexatiun of 
tlie TrnnHvanl (April 12, 1877), and the 
Uiqmblie became a Grown colony. 

The step tlnis lulvou seemed at the ino- 
luent to meet wilh almost nuivorsiil appro¬ 
bation. Till) Gape Government, tho Gliain- 
bors of Gommerei' at Port Iflizahetli and 
Gape Town, llm Briti.sh traders, the speeii- 
lalors in land, and Hit' friumls of the native 
races all expre.s.sisl their nuxious desire that 
the ammxulion slimdil take jilace. Mr. 
Trollope, who shorlly afterwards visited 
the distrie.i, say.s Lliat every man he mot in 
South Africa, exeept Mr Burgess, the late 
I’reauleut, iqiprovi'd the lumexalion. But 
it proved in the end to luive, been a great 
mi.sLuki'. 

No .sooner was the, 'rmusvaal annexed 
than wo were, bruugliL I'liee to face with 
(he Zulus. I’lteir eliiuf, (Jotewayo, was a 
W'orlliy .sueee.ssor to ('halva and Dengaan, 
tlie fierce,st ami alilost of African cliiels. He 
wa.s ambitions and cranky, na well as ener- 
gi'tic ami brave, had concluded alliances 
Avith the Aunilengoe,s and Sivazics, and had 
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ovgaiiizeci a large and poiverfiil army, wliich 
he was eager to employ against the Trans¬ 
vaal Hoers. Sir Tlicophilug Sliepstone very 
unwisely added to the danger to the pro¬ 
vince of K'atal arising from the vicinity of 
such a potentate and wavrior by assisting 
at his coronation, with ridiculous honours, 
as King of the Zulus, and thus lending 
him the support of liritish influence. It 
was evident that this bloodthirsty barbarian, 
having crushed all the Kafirs and Bechu- 
anas in his vicinity, -would not remain at 
peace longer than he could help it, and when 
exhorted hy the Katal Governincnt to live 
on terms of amity Avith his noighhours, and 
remonstrated Avith because he had put 
some young Avomen to death on account of 
their retinsal to marry his soldiers, he re¬ 
turned a iieiGG and defiant answer, declar¬ 
ing—'I do kill, hut do not consider I have 
clone anything yet iii the way of killing. I 
liave not yet hegun. I have yet to kill; it 
is the custom of our nation, and I Aidll not 
depart from it. "Why does the Governor of 
Kntal speak to me ahout my laws ? Do I 
go to Natal and dictate to him about his 
laws ? I shall not agree to any laAvs or 
rules from Natal, and hy so doing tluw 
the large kraal Avhich 1 govern into the 
Aval.er.’ 

Apprehensions were eiiterlaiuecl that the 
Zulu king intended to let loose his army 
upon Natal, but Mr. Dinuey, avIio Avas sent 
on a visit to Ceteevayo in June, 1877, to 
ascertain as far as possible his real senti¬ 
ments and intentions, found that these fears 
Avere ‘greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
groundless.’ Though the Zulu king had 
been greatly perplexed ahout the annexa¬ 
tion of the TrajiSAmal, he professed his 
frieuclahip for the Natal GoA^ernment and 
his belief in British justice. But he made 
no secret of his bitter detestation of the 
Boers, and hi.s desire that they should he 
all' packed out of the country.’ lie longed 
to attack them, and to ‘Avasli the spears’ of 
his Avari’iors in blood. He begged as a 
special favour to he alloAved to ‘make one 
little raid—only one small swoop,’ just to 


keep Zulu customs, and io please the young 
Avarriors of his nation. This recpie^t of 
course could not he granted, but the Zulu 
chief was assured that jirstice Avould be 
done to him in regard to the disputed teni- 
tory. Considerable delay, hoAvever, took 
place before the matter Avas settled. A 
Commission Avas nominated by Sir Hemy 
Bulwer to hear the rival claims of tlie 
Zulus and Boeis, and to take SAidcnce on 
the spot, and it was agreed, with the full 
consent of CetcAvayo, that the decision of 
the Commissiou should he referred for con¬ 
firmation to Sir Bartle Brere, Avho at this 
juncture had been appointed Higli Com¬ 
missioner in fiouth Africa. 

Unfortunately Sir Bartle had formed 
lofty ideas respecting Imperial policy, and 
as it afteru’ard.s appeared had adopted the 
notions of the Cape politicians, Avho talked 
of carrying tlie Britislr flag to tlie Zambe-i. 
He came out professedly as a rnis'jionavy 
of peace, hut AAherover his foot trod Aiar 
immediately .sprang up. In his estima¬ 
tion the boundary question was a matter 
of comparatively little consequence. He 
bad adopted .strongly the colonial feel¬ 
ing that the military organization of the 
Zulus was a standing menace to the South 
African colonies, and especially to Natal, 
and he Ava.s determined that it should he 
broken up. Sir Henry Bulwer urged that 
tlie settlement of the hoimdary question 
AAmuld go far to produce qiacific relations 
Avith the Zulus, and that it was a matter 
to Avhich our good faith had been pledged. 
The Commissioners decided unanimously 
against the claims of the Boers, and held 
that ‘no cession of territory aaws ever made 
by the Zulu people,’ but still, on tlie ground 
of the unchallenged occupation for several 
years, they aAi'arded to the Boers a portion 
of the disputed lands. Sir Bartle Frere, 
after a good deal of correspoudeiiee with 
the Governor of Natal, agreed to confirm 
the award of the Commissioners, but in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of Sir 
Henry Bulwer he determined to accom¬ 
pany the anuonneement of the arvard to 
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tlie Zulus with certain demands respecting 
their military organization. There can be 
very little doubt indeed that lie had resolved 
at an early period on war, though he had 
not obtained the sanction of the Home 
Government, and had evidently made up 
his mind to act without it. He moved 
troops from Cape Colony into Hatal, and 
sent detachments forward to the Zulu 
frontier, though these movements were de¬ 
precated by Sir Henry Bulwer as fitted to 
cause mischief. He sent a request to the 
Home Goveriuneiit for reinforcements, but 
was informed (17th October, 1878) that the 
Ministry were not prepared to comply with 
it, and ‘ that all the information which had 
reached them with respect to the position 
of affairs in Znlulancl appeared to them to 
warrant a confident hope that by the exer¬ 
cise of prudence, and by meeting the Zulus 
in a spirit of forbearance and a reasonable 
compromise, it would be possible to avert 
the very serious evil of a war with Cete- 
wayo.' Sir Bartle renewed his request, and 
reinforcements were sent in the end, accom¬ 
panied by a distinct intimation that they 
were to be used for the dcfcnca of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s territories, and to prevent any irrup¬ 
tion into them, but not for the purpose of 
invasion and aggressive operations. The 
High Commissioner, liowever, persisted in 
carrying out the policy which he had 
adopted, and on the 11th of December, 
1878, bis decision on the boundary ques¬ 
tion was announced to a body of Zulu 
delegates sent for the puiqiose, accompanied 
by an ultimatum specifying the guarantees 
which he required from their chief. He 
was to abstain from the indiscriminate 
shedding of the blood of his people, he was 
to abolish his present military system—^in 
prartieular the law prohibiting the Zulu 
young men from marrying till they had 
reached the age of forty. He was also 
required to disband his army, as he had 
no need of troops now that the Transvaal 
w'as annexed, to accept the presence and 
advice of a British resident, to permit the 
return to Zululand of the missionaries and 


their converts who had fled from the coun- 
tiy, and to engage for their future protection; 
and he was required to surrender certain 
criminals, and to pay certain fines. Sir 
Bartle intended to allow only a period of 
fifteen days for compliance with these de¬ 
mands, but at the request of Sir Henry 
Bulwer the time of grace was extended to 
thirty days. 

Sir Bartle entirely failed to show that 
any sudden emergency had arisen which 
compelled him to disobey the instructions 
which he had received from the Colonial 
Secretary, and if he really believed the 
Zulu army to be so extremely formidable, 
and tlicir determination to invade Natal to 
be fixed, his conduct in eutciiug upon a 
war with the small force of three or four 
battalions at his command was entirely 
inexcusable; on tlie other band, if be 
imagined that Cetewayo’s army could he so 
ea.sily defeated, he could not have really 
apprehended so much danger from its at¬ 
tacks. The lltli of January was the limit 
of the period fixed for Cetewayo’s submis¬ 
sion, and as he showed no signs of yielding 
to the imperious demands of the High 
Commissioner, Lord Chelmsford, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the forces in South 
Africa, crossed the frontier on the next day. 

The British forces advanced in three 
columns; one under Colonel Pearson, by 
the Lower Tiigela; another under Colonel 
Glyn, by Eorke’s Drift; while a third, 
under Colonel Wood, was to move from 
Utrecht on the Transvaal. On the llth 
Colonel Glyn’s column, consisting of 2100 
British troops and 2000 natives, under the 
dhect command of Lord Chelmsford, crossed 
the Buffalo Eiver at Eorke’s Drift, and on 
the 21st encamped at Isandula. Colonel 
Durnford's column, consisting of 3300 na¬ 
tives and 200 Europeans, had meanwhile 
crossed the Tiigela and marched up the left 
bank of the river by Eorke’s Drift. Cete- 
wayo was quite prepared for the operations 
of the invading force, and his object was to 
draw them in separate columns into his 
country, that they might be the more easily 
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de.stroyecl. Six thousand of bis men ■^vere 
to attack Pearson’s column. Of these 4000 
marcbed to meet that force, and 2000 
tlireatenod the Natal frontier to detain 
troops ibere, thougli the Zulns did not 
intend to cro.ss it. Fifteen thousand were 
told off to attaok the headquarters column, 
and 4000 to encounter the reserve at Eorke’s 
Drift. The skilful plan of the savage chief 
showed a much better knowledge of strategy 
tlian was displayed by the British Com- 
inander-in-CIiief, who had divided his weak 
forces into three column,s, ‘ ,so far separated 
that they could not support each other, 
leaving to the enemy the advantage of 
throwing large masse,s of men from the 
centre to the circiunfcrencc.’ There appears 
to have been no scouts sent out by Chelms¬ 
ford, and no signalling or telegraphic com¬ 
munication between the different columns; 
oven the ordinary precaution of fortifying 
the camps to resist attack was omitted. 

The camp at Isaudula was 2 iitched on 
n site singularly exposed and indefen¬ 
sible; it was not protected even by a 
shallow treiich, nor weie the waggons 
laagered or formed in a ring all round in 
the Dutch fashion; no orders had been 
given to strike the tents on the atqiroach of 
the enemy, and so carelessly were the ar¬ 
rangements for scouting made that a large 
Zulu force was as.scmbled uuperceived 
within a few miles of the camp. 

Major Darnell had been sent from the 
eain^i to Matyana’s stronghold, about ton 
miles from Isaudula, to reconnoitre. A 
clesjpatch was received from him early on 
the morning of the 22nd to say that the 
enemy in front was in great force. Lord 
Chelmsford and Colonel Glyn marched out 
with all their available force to his assist¬ 
ance, leaving Colonel Pulleine in command 
of the camp. Orders were sent to Colonel 
Durnforcl to bring up his natives from 
Eorke’s Drift to reinforce the camp. 

It was aftenvards ascertained that on 
the morning of the 22nd the main Zirlu 
army, 25,000 strong, had come unperceived 
within five miles of the camp, but did 
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not intend to fight that day, as the ' moon 
was dead.’ Coluuel Durnford, however, 
on reaching the camp, sent out some of 
his men to reconnoitre, who, coining un¬ 
expectedly upon the Zulus, fired upon 
them. A report that the enemy were 
retiring induced the Colonel to move 
out in pursuit. No consistent account of 
what followed could be obtained. 'The 
head camp was no camp,’ wrote a person 
who resided in the district; ‘ all waggons, 
tents, &c., scattered about anywhere, and 
the Zulu.s came on like the waves on the 
ocean-shore—never stojiped, never shouted 
or said a word till our fellows, black and 
Avliite, were surrounded; then they gave a 
shout and dashed at the camp, and in five 
minutes there was not a man left ’ Taken 
at a disadvantage every way our men, 
forming themselves into squares and little 
groups, fought with desperate courage till 
their ammunition failed or they were over¬ 
whelmed by repeated charges of the Zulus 
and showers of assegais. One square of 
only sixty men maintained their ground 
for a considerable time against tlie attaclcs 
of several thousands of the enemy, and 
crowds of Zulus were kept at bay by a 
wounded officer who had taken up a posi¬ 
tion on a waggon. A few mounted officers 
succeeded in making their escape across 
the Buffalo Eiver, and reached Natal in 
safety. Lieutenants Melville and Coghill 
made their way to the river with the 
colours of the regiment, but were overtaken 
there and killed. The 24th Eegimeut of 
the Line was annihilated. 

While these gallant soldiers were thus 
falling victims, through the folly of their 
own leaders, to the fury of a horde of savages. 
Lord Chelmsford had reached Major Dar¬ 
nell’s corps, and had attacked and driven 
back its assailants, whom he regarded as 
the main body. The Commander-in-Chief 
was leisurely returning to the camp when 
Commandant Lonsdale, rvho had ridden for 
his life, came up with the news that the 
camp was in the hands of the enemy. The 
troops were immediately drawn together 
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and advanced in fighting order. On reach¬ 
ing the camp after dark they found that it 
had been abandoned by the enemy, who 
had fled when they saw Lord Chelmsford 
unexpectedly appioaching. The grou 2 id 
was covered with the dead bodies of men, 
horses, and cattle, and the debris of the 
plundered tents and waggons. Worn out 
with a march of at least thirty miles that 
day, with no spare ammunition, and a few 
biscuits for food, all the annnunition and 
stores having been carried off' they were 
compelled to pass the night on the spot 
without shelter and in momentary expec¬ 
tation of being attacked by the enemy. At 
early dawn next day the force started for 
Piorke’s Drift. 

That post was held after the departure 
of Colonel Drrrnford by Lieutenants Chard 
and Erombead, with eighty men of the 
24th Eeghneut. Tidings of the disaster at 
Isandula were Inouglrfc hy some fugitives 
who had escaped the slaughter, aud these 
gallant officers resolved to hold the Drift if 
possible till help should come, iir order to 
prevent the victorious Zulus froirr crossing 
into ISlatal, Tlrey had scarcely had time 
to prepare a harricade of bags and biscuit 
tins when tire Zulus, rrrurrberirrg aborrt 
4000, were upon them and began to pour 
iir their fire. The struggle lasted durirrg 
the greater part of the night. The assail¬ 
ants succeeded no less thair six times in 
penetrating within lire barricade, brrt were 
driveir out at the poirrt of the bayonet, 
Tlrey sircceeded, however, in setting fire 
to the hospital; hrrt completely baffled by 
the hairdful of British troops who held the 
post, they withdrew at dawn. Wlrerr Lord 
Chelmsford’s jaded troops approached the 
Drift they found to their great relief that 
it was still in possession of orrr men. 
Around lire hastily improvised intrench- 
meirt lay the dead bodies of 316 Zulus. 

Cetewayo had thus far shown great mili¬ 
tary sagacity and courage in his operations, 
aud was for some weeks master of the 
situation, but fortunately for the colony 
of Natal, and indeed for our position in 


South Africa, he appears not to have known 
how to turrr his success to advantage. If 
he had let loose his victorious 'young men’ 
upon the British territory immediately after 
the destruction of our troops at Isandula, 
he might have inflicted iucalcrrlablo inj ury 
upon the European seLtlerrs and their pro¬ 
perty in the Cape Colony. 

The GOOD Zulus who had been detached 
to attack Colonel Pearson’s column came 
up with him ton miles south of Ekowe on 
the day on which the camp at Isandula 
was surprised. Though they fought viLlr 
their usual valour, their position was 
carried by the Naval Brigade, and they 
were compelled to withdraw northwards. 
Colonel Pearson, however, was quite aware 
that the atlack would he renewed by them 
in greater force. lie therefore sent back 
to his base, Port Tenedos on tiro Tugcla, a 
convoy of waggons and the troops on winch 
he could least rely. With the rest, 1200 
in number, he prepared to hold the position 
which he had inirenclied round the mis¬ 
sion buildings at Ekowe. After the disas¬ 
ter at Isandula the native levies, which 
had been found not only useless but dan¬ 
gerous, were di.sbanded; but volunteers 
came forward readily from Natal. The 
88th Foot were sent with all speed froiii 
Cape Colony, and troops arrived from Cey¬ 
lon and marines from St. Llelena. The 
Zulus, to the surprise of every one, remained 
inactive. The panic which the Isandula 
affair had produced began to abate. Colonel 
Wood, who had defeated a body of from 
3000 to 4000 Zulus near Intamba Moun¬ 
tain, made a successful attack on the 
Bagulisini kraal, and continued to harass 
the enemy in Ids neighbourhood. On the 
otlier hand, reverses were suffered both hy 
Colonel Wood, who fell into a trap and lost 
seventy men and seven officers, aud by a 
detacliineut of the 80th Eegiiuent, who 
were unexpectedly assaulted by a body of 
4000 Zulus, and only fifteen out of sixty 
soldiers escaped. 

Lord Chelmsford was in the meantime 
making preparations for the relief of Colonel 
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Pearson, -vvliose supplies -VYonld not last 
longer than the end of March. The Zulus 
were swarming around Ekowe, though they 
did not venture to attack it; but they broke 
up the road to the Tugela, and prepared 
ambuscades and intrenchments along the 
lOuLe, evidently witlr the expectation that 
supplies could bo prevented from reach¬ 
ing the beleagured garrison, and that they 
Avonld be .starved into surrender. Towards 
the end of March Colonel Pear,son made 
known by telegraphic signals that his sup¬ 
plies would soon be exliansLed. Though 
all the expected reinforcements had not 
airived from England, Lord Chelmsford set 
out from the Tugela on the 2DLh Avitli a 
force consisting of 4000 llritLsh troops and 
2000 natives. Taught by dGar-boiiglit ex¬ 
perience, every precaution Avas taken to 
pi event any surprise on the part of the 
enemy—the encampments wore intrenched, 
and the men .slept in liollow squares round 
the Avaggoiis. The foroe cncainpied at a 
place called (l-ingehlovo on the night of 
April 1, which was dark and Avet. At early 
daAvu next day the Zulus, 10,000 strong, 
Avere seen approaching in their usual horse- 
.slioo formation, ovideiiLly bent on a cIo.so 
encounter, but a shoAvor of bullets from 
rifles and Gatling guns, accorapaniud by a 
slorm of rockets, compelled them to pause. 
They repeatedly made a rusli toAA^ards the 
camp, hut got no nearer than twenty yards. 
After a struggle of an hour and a half they 
broke and fled, pursued by the cavalry and 
the native contingent. About 1500 of them 
fell in the battle and the flight. Tho loss 
of the Briti,sli Avas trilling. The EkoAve 
garrison Avere brought oArt in the course of 
the night and escorted to the Tugela. An 
attack was made on Colonel Wood’s in¬ 
trenched camp at Kambnla by a body of 
20,000 Zulus, Avlio fought for four hours 
Avith the most desperate courage, and at 
times poenetrated into the camp, but were 
at last completely routed. 

Tho UBAA's of the serious disaster at Isan- 
dula porodneed a great sensation in England, 
and clamorous demands were made for the 


recall both of Lord Chelmsford and Sir 
Bai’tle Prere. When the de.spatohes were 
laid before Parliament it appeared that the 
Government had not been responsible for 
the policy of the High Commissioner, and 
that, on the contrary, they had stated dis¬ 
tinctly to him that they ' had been nimble 
to find ill the documents he had placed 
before them that evidence of urgent neces¬ 
sity for iminodiale action Avhieh alone could 
justify him in taking, Avithont their full 
knowledge and sanction, a course almost 
certain to result in a war AAdiich, as they 
had preA'ioiisly impressed upon him, eveiy 
effort slmnld have been used to avoid’ 
But iiotAvithstauding tliis severe censme 
on Sir Bartle the Govermneut declined to 
recall him, and though their refusal to take 
this step Avas strongly condemned by lead¬ 
ing members in both Houses of Pailiainent, 
it Avas apipi'oved by large majorities. 

Lord Chelmsford’s delay in adopting 
vigorous measuies to bring the Avar to a 
close Avas loudly condemned in the colony, 
and the .special correspondents of the Home 
journals Avere almost unanimous in blam¬ 
ing his feebleness and A’aeillation Even in 
the camp there Avas a considerable feeling 
of impatience and dissatisfaction. He Avas 
painfully sensible of the responsibilities of 
Ms position, and spoke of him.5elf as worn 
out by the strain of prolonged Avarfave. 
But he had very great difficulties to con¬ 
tend with oAving to the scarcity of supplie.'i, 
the want of roads and of proper means of 
transport. At length all the reinforcements 
from England Avere landed by the middle 
of April, and the Coinmauder-iu-Gliief Avas 
at last in a position to recommence his 
nvasion of Ziilulaud. Taking with liini 
tAvo months’ supplies, lie broke up his 
camp on. the 1st of June, 1879, and com¬ 
menced his march into the interior. On 
the following day the ex-Imperial Prince 
of France, Avho, tliongh he had been alloAved 
30 proceed to Africa only as a spectator of 
ihe campaign, had been attached to the 
;ta£f, was sent Avith a small escort of 
roopers to examine the proposed line of 
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march and fix the feite of the next encamp¬ 
ment. They were surprised by .some Zulus 
wlio crept through the tall grass and came 
upon them unawares, and the Prince and 
two of the troopers were killed. Great 
sympathy was felt for the ex-Empress 
Eugenie, the mother of the poor youth, 
and there was a general outburst of indig¬ 
nation at Lord Chelmsford’s carelessness 
in allowing him to he employed on such 
a dangerous errand. As the troops pro¬ 
ceeded on their march repeated messages 
came from Cotewayo declaring that he did 
not want war, and that he wished to have 
an opportunity of talking over matters. It 
was alleged that the messengers were not 
of snfficicnt rank, and were not properly 
accredited, and that they did not offer on 
the King’s part to submit to the terms of 
our ultimatum. But Bishop Colenso insisted, 
with great appearance of truth, that the 
refusal to receive them was a wanton 
repulse of peaceful overtures. The Biitisli 
forces, coiisistiug of about 4000 Europeans 
and 1100 natives, with twelve guns and 
two Gatlings, continued their onward march 
towards Ulundi, Cetewayo’s kraal. They 
were attacked by a force computed at 
20,000 men, whom they defeated after 
a sharp contest with the loss of ten men, 
while about 1000 of the Zulus were lulled. 
Ulundi and several other military kraals 
were then taken and burned. 

Before the battle was fought Lord 
Chelmsford had been superseded by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, hut before that olEcer 
reached the spot victory had Been gained. 
A difference of opinion had taken place 
between the Commauder-in-Chief and the 
Governor of Katal respecting the proper 
mode of conducting the war. Sir Ilenry 
objected to raids and to martial law, and 
the General complained that his plans 
were thus thwarted. The Home Govern¬ 
ment therefore decided to intrust all autho¬ 
rity, civil and military, to one person, and 
sent out Sir Garnet Wolselcy with full 
powers in all matters relating not only to 
Zululand, but also to Katal aud the Trans¬ 


vaal. He was allowed a wide discretion as 
to the terms of any settlement of the war 
with the Zulus, hut annexation of their 
territory was forbidden. Hearly all the 
leading chiefs sent in their submission, but 
the King him,self, though a fugitive with 
only a few followers, was still at liberty. 
A band of mounted men, under Lord 
Gifford, was despatched to hunt him dowu, 
and on tlic 28th of August they surrounded 
the kraal in which he had taken refuge, 
and he was compelled to yield himself a 
prisoner. On the 1st of September, the 
anniversary of his coronation in 1873, 
Cetewayo left Ulundi a prisoner. He 
was taken by sea to Cape Town, and was 
confined in comfortable quarters in the 
Cafstle. With his capture the Zulu War 
terminated. 

On the clay Oetowayo left Ulundi 300 
chiefs assembled tliere to learn from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley the arvangeineiits which 
he was authorized to make respecting their 
country. It was to be divided into thirteen 
districts, in each of which a separate chief 
was to rule. Tlie revival of the military 
system and all restrictions on marriage were 
positively prohibited. All the cattle of the 
King and all the arms in the country were 
to be at once surrendered to the British 
authoritie,s, and henceforth no importation 
of arms was to be allowed without tlie 
special sanction of the Eesident. No prac¬ 
tice of witchcraft was to he permitted, and 
no one was to be put to death except upon 
a fair trial by tlie cliief men. Tlie chiefs 
were to be independent, but they were not 
to be allowed to make war on any of their 
neighbours. No land was to be alienated 
or sold. The chiefs might, if they thought 
lit, allow missionaries to settle on their ter¬ 
ritory, but tliey were not to be compelled 
to receive them. This settlement effectually 
extinguished the power of the Zulus as a 
united and military nation, but it invested 
no one with sufficient authority to control 
a fierce aud warlike race; and the Colenso 
party argued that for this purpose Cetewayo 
ought to have been restored to his former 
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position, but with a duly restricted power; 
and as all tire conditions wliicli liad led to 
former -wars with the natives -vvcie left to 
operate it was predicted that as soon as the 
British troops were withdrawn the Zulus 
w'ould resort again to tlieir inilitai’}'- sy.sleni. 
Strong objections ■were made to the creating 
of an Irish adventurer named John Dunn, 
a hind of African hlormon, a chief over a 
part of Znluland, and altogether it was 
foreseen that tho settlement made could 
not be permanent. 

After the overthrow of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government Cete-svayo was allowed 
to visit England, and ivas kindly treated, 
though no public reception or acknowledg¬ 
ment was given him. The opinion had 
hy this timo hecomc widely prevalent that 
the Zulu king had not received justice at 
the hands of Sir Bartlo Ercre, and it was 
resolved hy Mr. Gladstone’s Administra¬ 
tion to restore the dejiosed chief to a part 
of his former teriitory and power. The 
Legislative Council of Natal and the white 
population proicstecl in the strongest terms 
against this step,' as fraught with inuniuent 
peril and di,sastrons consequences to the 
colony,’ The Home Government, however, 
persisted in carrying out their resolution. 
The ex-king landed at Cape Town on Sep- 
temher 25, 1882. In consequence of the 
indignant opposition of the people of Natal 
it was resolved that ho should not proceed 
to Zululand hy the direct route from Durban 
across the Tugela, hut should be transported 
by sea to Bort Durnford and landed there. 
On December 11 Oetewayo signed the con¬ 
ditions for tho resettlement of Zululand. 
He complained bitterly of the conditions of 
restoration, -which 'were as follows;—The 
deposition of all tho chiefs but ITsibepu, 
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who was to retain his position but to ex¬ 
change a part of his territory with TJmgo- 
jama; all Zululand south of the Umhlatusi 
to become reserved native territory under a 
Commissioner, to whom the headmen were 
to have the right to appeal; Dunn and 
Hlubi to receive tracts of land large enough 
to provide for their immediate followers, 
over whom they were to rule as headmen; 
all the remainder of Zululand -was to he 
governed by Cetewayo. These terms were 
as unpalatable to Dunn's men and many of 
the other Zulus as, for a different reason, 
they -were to Cetewayo himself. His re¬ 
storation was generally regarded in South 
Africa as a great and dangerous mistake, 
and so it appears likely to prove. He was 
escorted to his own country hy a body of 
British troops about the begiimiug of 1883. 
But almost immediately on his return clis- 
Luvhances broke out. Some of Cctervayo’s 
subjects, indiguairt at the favours bestowed 
upon a person whom they regarded as a 
rebel and a traitor, attacked U,sibepu, it is 
alleged, without orders from Cetewayo. 
Tire new chief retaliated by a sudden raid 
upon Uhrndi, killed a number of Iris rival’s 
men, and destroyed his kraal. Cetewayo 
narrowly escaped with his life, hut is pre¬ 
paring to renew the struggle for supremacy. 
We have fortunately nothing to do with 
the quarrel. Other parts of the South 
African frorrtier, ho'^v’cver, are settling 
down under more permanent and peacefirl 
conditions than have long prevailed in that 
country, and a better feeling is growing 
between Dutchmen, British settlers, and 
natives, which may in time lead to cor¬ 
dial co-operation in the cultivation of the 
.soil and the improvement of trade and 
commerce. 
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The Home GovemmeuL had saactioued the 
aiinc-\atiou of tho Transvaal in the belief 
that tliis step was desired by tho great body 
of the people, hnt it speedily appeared that 
this was a mistake. In vaiions ways the 
Boers made it evident that they had only 
accpriesced under the pressure of their dilli- 
ciiUie.s and clangers in the supremacy of the 
Queen, trusting that it would bo only tem¬ 
porary, They had made a formal protest 
in 1877 against the annexation, but the 
British party in the state affirmed that it 
was merely formal; that the great hody of 
tire Boers were very glad to be rescued 
from imminent ruin, even at the cost of 
their indepeuclenco; aird tliat only now, 
wlieii the British Government had at their 
own cost, without any help from the Dutch 
settlers, coucjuered Cetewayo and yeko- 
kune, and paid the debts of the Boevs, they 
were anxious to reclaim their independence 
in order to escape the restraints of orderly 
and firm rule. 

In December, 1879, a great mass meet¬ 
ing was held at Wenderfontein, at which 
the protest against annexation was renewed, 
and a committee was appointed to give effect 
to the ‘ determination ’ of the meeting. The 
Briti.sh party in the Transvaal rvas estimated 
at 5000, comprising the majority of the 
townspeople, traders, and miners. A great 
iiumher of the Boers themselves, including 
some of the largest proprietors, were oircn 
advocates of British rule. But there stiU 
remained about five-sixths of the people 
whom the mass meeting claimed to repre¬ 
sent. It w'as alleged, however, that a 


large portion of these were at heart 
unfriendly to the claim of independence, 
and were coerced by an active and turbu¬ 
lent minority to take part in tire protest 
against British rule; and Sir Barlle Erere, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, and Sir Owen Lanyou 
all declared that in private many of the 
persons who took part in the public demon- 
.strations said that personally they would 
greatly regret the severance of the connec¬ 
tion with Britain, but tliat they dared not 
resist tho pressure of the active agitators 
for independence. On the other hand, the 
loaders of the Dutch settlers asserted that 
they had great difficulty in restraining the 
people from open revolt. The local fore¬ 
men, however, were the persons who really 
fomented the agitation. Not a few of them 
had been notorious for their disregard of 
the authority of their own Government 
and its courts, and they were eager to get 
rid of the more stringent rule of the British 
Governor. 

They remained quiet, however, in the 
meantime, in the expectation that Mr, 
Gladstone, who had expressed his disap¬ 
proval of the annexation, and had just 
come into office, would support their view’s; 
but their sanguine hopes wore doomed to 
disappointment. The Queen’,s speech ex- 
prassed tho intention of the now Gov¬ 
ernment ‘both to make provision for the 
security of the indigenous races, and to 
extend to the European settlers insti¬ 
tutions based on large and liberal prin¬ 
ciples of self-govornment,’ but at the same 
time clearly intimated that Her Majesty’s 
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.supremacy over the Transvaal was to be crossing tlie Ingogo Eivcr lie encamped 
maintained. This ‘bitter di.sappointineiit’ within four miles of Laingts Nek, which 
led to a resolution on the part of not a few was held by the Boers, between 2000 and 
of the Boens to pay no taxes except to 3000 strong, and on the 28th he marched 
their own duly constituted Volksraad, while out to attack them. He was repulsed, 
others paid under protest. The attempt to with the loss of eighty meu killed, iuclud- 
seize and sell the property of the defaulters ing Colonel Deane of the SSth and six- 
led to open resistance, and it became evi- other officers, and 100 men wounded, 
dent that a rupture was at hand. Another After this defeat General Colley retired 
great mass meeting was held on the 10 th to his camp, and remained there for a week 
December, 1880, at which the restoration umnolested, keeping up his communications 
of the Eepuhlie was formally proclaimed, with Newcastle, to which he had sent his 
and soon after Mcs.sr,s. Prctoriu,s, Jouhert, rvounded. On the 7th of rebruary, how- 
and Kruger were appointed a triumvirate ever, the post was stopped by a strong 
to carry on the Brovisional Government. patrol of the enemj’-, and next day the 
The aspect of affairs became so threaten- General marched out to restore communi- 
iiig that the British officials intrenched cations. But shortly after crossing the 
and fortified the camp outside the town of Ingogo Eiver he was attacked by the Boers, 
rotchcfsti'oom, and also prepared the court- whom, after a severe struggle, he repulsed, 
house for defence. They were taken at butAvith the loss of six officers and sixty-two 
unawarc.s, and were ill prepared to suppress men killed and si-xty-four Avonnded. After 
an in.sun’ection, for a considerable portion obtaining some reinforcements Sir George, 
of the army of occupation had been with- on the night of February 2G, quitted his 
drarvii, and only a .small body of troops camp at the head of 627 men to occupy 
remained in the Transvaal, The Boers Majuba Hill, which overlooked the enemy’s 
Avere quite well aware of the state of affairs, position at Laing’s Nek. They reached the 
and on them must rest the responsibility .summit after eight hours’ hard climbing, 
of having fired the first shot. By a treach- but Avere too much fatigued to intrench 
orons surprise they attacked and nearly their encampment. Early on the morning 
destroyed a detachment of 250 men of of the 27th they opened fire upon the Boers, 
the 94th Hegimcnt of the Line proceeding At the outset everything seemed to favour 
under orders from Leydeiibui'g to Pretoria, the attack, but in the end the enemy, by a 
One hundred and twelve of that number sudden and unexpected rush, gained pos- 
Avere either killed on the spot or after- se.ssioii of the hill. General Colley was 
Avards died of their Avonnd,s, while the Boers killed, and his men Avere driven back to 
hnd Only one killed and four Avounded. the camji Avith heavy loss. 

In January, 1881, the insurgents crossed On receiving news of this disaster Sir 
the border of Natal, and ocenpAied the Evelyn Wood, on whom the chief command 
impiortant pjosition of Laing’s Nek. They and the Governorship of Natal iioav de- 
even pAairolled as far as the Ingogo Hiver, Amlved, hurried up from Maritzhurg. On 
AA’ithin si.xteen miles of NeAvcastle. In the 6th of March he held a conference Avith 
the meantime Sir George Colley, Governor Joubert, the commander of the Boers, and 
of Natal, pAiepoared to march to the re- an armistice for eight days Avas agreed upon, 
lief of Pretoria, whore a British garrison to enable the Boer President Kruger to 
was blockaded by the Boers. On Januaiy reply to the communications winch had 
24, having provisioned Newcastle for thir- i been previously made to him by Sir George 
teen days and prut it into a state of defence, I blley. The armistice was extended to 
he advanced into the Transvaal Avith a : give time for the arrival of Kruger; and on 
column consisting of 1000 men. After' March 21 a conference Avas held between 
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Sir Evelyn 'Wood and Colonel Euller on 
tlie part of the British authorities, and 
Kruger, Pretorius, and Joubert as the 
representatives of the Boers, the following 
terms of peace being agreed to and suh- 
seguently sanctioned by the Home Gov¬ 
ernment;—-The suzerainty of the Queen 
over the Transvaal was to be aclcnowledged, 
complete self-government was to be given 
to the Boers, but control over their foreign 
relations was reserved. A British officer was 
to reside at the Transvaal capital. A Eoyal 
Commission, consisting of Sir E. Wood, Sir 
H. de Yilliers, and Sir Hercules Ilobinsou, 
was to consider the provisions for the pro¬ 
tection of native interests and questions of 
frontier, and whetlrer any portion of terri¬ 
tory eastward should be severed from the 
Transvaal. The Boers were to withdraw 
from Laing’s Hek, British garrisons rvere to 
remain in the Transvaal till a final settle¬ 
ment was made, but Sir E. Wood was not 
to advance or to send military stores into 
the Transi'aal. 

An incident occurred at this juncture 
which caused a good deal of ill-feeling. 
The garrison of Potchei'stroom surrendered 
on the 21st of March, owing to the failure 
of provisions, and Orouje, the Boer in com¬ 
mand of tiro besieging force, was justly 
accused of had faith in having kept hack 
the news of tire armistice from tlie garrison. 
Sir Evelyn gave notice that he would claim 
the return of the guns and other Govern¬ 
ment property at Potchefstroom in virtue 
of the terms agreed to on the 21st. Evon- 
tnally the guns were returned, hut the 
rifles whiclr were surrendered had been 
carried off by the Boers and could nob be 
recovered. 

Throughout Natal the action of the 
Government was loudly condemned, hut 
the House of Assembly at the Cape unani¬ 
mously passed a resolution expressing their 
satisfaction with the peace. An elaborate 
attack was made in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment by the Opposition on the policy of 
the Government in the Transvaal, and it, 
was asserted by Lord Carnarvon that in | 


making peace we had ' abandoned our 
allies—the Dutch loyalists, the Euglish 
resideuts, and the friendly natives.’ ‘ By 
the course it had pursued,’ said Sir M. 
Hides Beach, ' the Government had be¬ 
trayed its friends, yielded to its enemies, 
and destroyed all its chances of e.xeicising 
influence in South Africa.’ By its ‘half¬ 
hearted action the blood of British soldiers 
had been shed in vain, and the defeat upon 
British arzns had never been redressed. If 
matters had been properly managed the 
Government might have brought the war 
to a successful termination, and then have 
yielded to a beaten foe terms which had 
now been extracted by a victorious enemy.’ 

On the other hand it w'as pzleaded by 
Ml’. Gladstone and his colleagues that the 
overtures for peace came iii the first in¬ 
stance from President Brand of the Eree 
State, and secondly from Mr. Kruger, Presi¬ 
dent of the Boer insurgents. The latter 
wrote to Sir George Colley that he was 
willing to submit liis ca.se to a lioyal Com- 
mission. On this basis Sir George was 
ordered by the Government to arrange for 
a settlement. In tlie midst of the negotia¬ 
tions the British troops on three occasions 
met with a repulse, hut in each case they 
were the aggressors, and tlierefore their 
defeat did not seem to the Govorumeut to 
constitute a reason for witlidrawing the 
terms previously proposed. To have with¬ 
drawn the terms whicli w'cre offered before 
the disasters, on a militai’y point of honour, 
and to insist on a certain nninber of victims 
being .slauglitered to expiate our defeats, 
would have been wiclced, cruel, and mean. 
Mr. Gladstone contended therefore that 
the Government had done everything that 
could have been clone to vindicate the author¬ 
ity of the Queen except by shedding more 
blood. Ho justified iii detail the settlement 
effected with the Boors, especially dwelling 
on the protection secured to the native 
races, which he alBrined was more efficient 
than if we had set up parliamentary gov¬ 
ernment in the Transvaal. This was far 
wiser and more honourable than to carry 
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on a conLesL ivitli tlie ivliole Dulcli popula¬ 
tion of Africa, and at the end of -which 
■we should have done exactly i\hat was 
heing clone now. 

The Iloinse of Commons, by a majority of 
315 against 204, expressed its approval of 
the South African policyof the Government, 
and there can be little doubt that the de¬ 
cision was in accordance with the feeling 
of tlie country. 

The Itoyal Oounnission, of which Sir 
Hercules Eobinson was President, held 
their first sitting at Ihetoria, on 14th June, i 
and their sittings continued until August. 
They settled the troublesome question of 
the boundaries in such a way that several 
influential chief.s wero left indepeudent 
outside the Transvaal. On the quG.stion of 
‘ compensation for 1o,ssgs through war,’ they 
decided, iii opposition to the opinions of the 
Boer leaders, that taking property without 
paying for it is not an act ‘justified by 
the necessities of ^TOr,’ and a subconvention 
was appointed to adjudicate on the claims 
for compensation on the part of the indivi¬ 
duals whom the Boors had deprived of their 
property. It was agreed that tlie British 
Eesident should be invested with the con¬ 
trol of the foreign relations of tho state, the 
control of the frontier affairs, and tho pro¬ 
tection of the interests of tho natives. As 
under the South African Ecpublic natives 
were not allowed to acquire laud by indi¬ 
vidual title, it was arranged that the Secre¬ 
tary for Native Affairs should act as their 
trustee in this matter. Liberty of move¬ 
ment, subject to the pass laws, was granted 
to the natives, and tho provisions of the 
Sand Eiver Convention, prohibiting slavery, 
were reaffirmed—much to the displeasure 
of the Boors, who alleged that this was 
unnece.ssary, seeing, as they asserted, quite 
untruly, that they had never violated this 
enactment. It was also provided that a 
power of veto on all measures affecting the 
natives should ha reserved to the Suzerain. 
The liabilities of the new state, exclusive 
of compensation for war losses, amounted 
to £428,893, and it .was agreed that a sum 


not exceeding £500,000 slioidd be advanced 
by Ilsr Majesty’s Government to the Trans¬ 
vaal, at 3\ per cent., and a payment of 
£2 10s. 9d. per £100 was to he made to 
form a sinking fund to extinguish the debt 
in t-\venty-five years. 

It was settled that the ‘ ratification of 
tho convention’ should take place within 
three month.s, that the civil government 
should be hauded over to the Boers as soon 
as this was concluded, but that the troops 
should not be withdrawn until the vote of 
approval by the Volksraad had been given. 
If this were not done Her Majesty would 
resume her .sovereignty over the Transvaal. 
It was not, liowever, till the termination of 
the fixed period was close at hand that the 
Volksraad could he induced to ratify the 
convention, and after the British Govern¬ 
ment had peremptorily refused to make 
any alteration in its terms. 

No one acquainted with the past history 
of the Boors, their obstinate adherence to 
their ‘ rough and ready’ method of dealing 
with the natives, their unwillingness to 
pay taxes and to obey the laws of their 
own government when tliey were inde¬ 
pendent, could have expected that they 
would long continue to live quietly and 
peaceably when they became once more 
their own masters. It was foreseen that 
in all probability the independence of the 
Transvaal Boers -would involve incessant 
friction with the native populations which 
lie adjacent to our borders as well as to 
theirs. They began by petitioning in favour 
of the abolition of the recently imposed 
taxes and of the High Coart. On Jamrary 
22, 1882, a force of 300 Boers and 600 of 
their native allies, -with three guns, crossed 
the Convention boundary of the Transvaal 
and attacked an independent native chief 
named Montsema, but were defeated. They 
were again beaten by him on February 21 
and 26, one clay losing all their cattle and 
another falling into an ambuscade. In 
March a body of Boers, Eorannas, and 
Batlapins attacked on three several occa¬ 
sions Taonns, the headquarters of a chief 
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called Alankorau, Lut were repulsed, and 
the Eoer commander and the Batlapin 
chief were killed in the fight. 

The Eoers next trumped up charges 
against the BriLish Government amounting 
to £170,757, and reguested that this sum 
should be deducted from the amount which 
the Convention decided to he due from the 
Trausvaal. Secocoeni, whom Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had defeated and compelled to 
submit, but whom the Boers had restored, 
was killed, with his sou and fourteen fol¬ 
lowers, on the 13 til of August, by Mampoer, 
the chief whom the British Government 
liad put ill his place. Then the Boers 
sent a force of 2000 men against another 
native chief called Mapocli, who had openly 
defied the Transvaal Government, but they 
rvere defeated by him in ITovember in 
tw'o engagements with very heavy losses, 
and compelled to retreat into their own 
territory. They had then recourse to the 
use of dynamite to blow up the caves 
of the native tribes, and in this rvay 
killed great munhers of them. On the 
doth of ITovemher they attacked and cap¬ 
tured a Kafir stronghold, inflicting great 
losses on the natives. Mampoer was still 
holding out against them, and they began 
to organize an expedition on a great scale 
against bis stronghold. Such proceedings 
as these have naturally excited both the 
fear,s and the indignation of the natives, 
and a formidable combination of the&o 
tribes is threatened against their common 
enemy. The feeling of the Boers towards 
the BriLish Government continues as un¬ 
friendly as ever, and they are still loud in 
their complaints respectiug the terms of the 
Convention which their leaders assisted in 
framing. The Government had announced 
their intention to send out a Special Com¬ 
mission to make inquiry on the sjoot 
whether any changes, and if any of what 
nature, should be made in the Convention. 
But this proposal has for the present been 
laid aside in consequence of the offer of 
the Transvaal Government to send a depu¬ 
tation to London for the purpose of dis¬ 


cussing their alleged grievances with Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. The Boers are appa¬ 
rently clierishiug the notion that our Gov¬ 
ernment may be cajoled into allowing them 
to settle matters with the natives according 
to their own will and pleasure. They will 
no doubt speedily find that they are labour¬ 
ing under a complete delusion. The people 
of the Transvaal have a right to govern 
themselves since they are averse to be 
governed by the British authorities, hut 
they cannot be permitted to adopt towards 
the African races, eitlier within or without 
their own borders, a policy of oppression and 
aggression which keeps the whole of South 
Africa in a state of perpetual turmoil. 

Meanwhile serious troubles had arisen 
with the Basutos, who complained bitterly 
of the treatment ivhicli they had received 
from the Government of the Capo Colony. 
In 1868 Moshesli, the gieat Basuto chief, 
reduced to the last extremity by the Free 
State Boers, gladly accepted the protection 
of Great Biitaiu, and transferred his sove¬ 
reign rights i,o the Queen. In aeeordance 
with the wishes of the chief, Basutoland 
was annexed to Cape Colony, and not to 
Hatal. The Basutos prospered under their 
new governors, were peaceful, wore loyal 
ill their heliavioiiv, and had made a pro¬ 
gress in civilization quite unparalleled 
among the African races. But in 1879 
the Gape Government resolved to apply to 
the Basutos the power which the Parlia¬ 
ment had intrusted to them in the previous 
year of disarming such native tribes niider 
colonial jurisdiction as they might think 
necessary, and the Act was accordingly 
proclaimed in Basutoland on April 8,1880. 
It thus became illegal for the natives to pos¬ 
sess or to carry arms, including assegais as 
well as guns, after a date specified by the 
proclamation, which was originally declared 
to he May 21, but was afterwards extended 
to July 12. The greater part of the 
natives refused to obey this order. They 
pleaded that their guns, of which it was 
now proposed to deprive them, had been 
earned by labour at the diamond fields, 
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and the Colonial Government had banc- j merly known as Independent Ivafirland 
tioned their obtaining these weapons. They and not fewer than 200,000 natives \Uxe 
fought on the British side in the Zulu War in arms. The Bingoes alone remained loyal 
and their loyal and peaceful behaviour to the Government. Traders’ stores, mis- 
showed that they would make no use of sion stations, and the seats of the magis- 
their guns against the wlntcs. To deprive Lrates were attacked and sacked. The 
them of -weapons which they valued so insurgents were meanwhUe kept in cheek 
highly -would be not only a dishonour, but by the volunteers and the yeomanry, along 
an evidence of undeserved distrust. The with the regular troops, 1000 strong, under 
Colonial Government, however, refused to Colonel Carrington. But it was not until 
be turned fioni tiieir purpose. The loyal near the end of the year that the neck of 
Bingoes on one side of the Orange rdver, the rebellion was broken by the defeat of 
they said, had given np their guns, and the Pondimisi chief, 
the not more loyal Basnio,s could not be While South Africa w'as in this critical 
exempLed. position. Sir Bartle Breie was recaUetl 

Tlie di,spntc was embittered by the pro- by the Home Government. Although his 
posal of the Capo Govemniciit to throw policy had not received the approval of 
open the confiscated lauds of the rebel chief Lord Beaconsfield’s Admiuistratioii, and 
Moirosi to settlement for whites and the had been strongly condemned by the 
natives of other tribes, while the Basutoa Liberal paiLy when in Opposition, he was 
insisted that tliose lands should be reserved not recalled when they assumed office, 
for their own tribe alone. The Horae Gov- They alleged that it was a matter of 
ernraout condGiiinod the coufisoalion of vital impoi lance that the confederation 
Moirosi’a lauds, and enjoined moderation of the South African colonies should he 
and caution in cariyiiig out the decree of carried into effect, and that Sir Bartle 
disarmament; but it appears to have been Freie, owing to his personal influence in 
conducted with little tact or discretion, and Cape Colony, was more likely than a new 
in August, 1880, the Ba.suios look up arms Governor to promote the success of the 
in defence of what they regarded as their pioject, Eesolutious were proposed by the 
rights. The account.s of tlie first collision Colonial Ministry to the effect that it was 
hotweeu them and the Cape Mounted Eiiles xpedieut that a conference of represeiita- 
are very confused, so that it is difficult to lives should ascertain the practicabihty or 
decide by whom the first shot was fired, otherwise of a legislative and admiuistra- 
Siuiultaiieous attacks were made by the tive confederation of the various British 
Basutos on three stations held by the South African colonies, hut the opposition 
colonial troops, mid tliey proved very was so strong that they were withdrawn, 
formidable antagonists, and held their own As soon as the de.spatches containing an 
in their conflict,s with the regular forces, account of the failure of the scheme reached 
They were not, however, left alone in their England Sir Bartle Erere was recalled. He 
conflict with the Colonial Government. was informed that he had been kept in 
It had often been predicted by those who office only to promote the scheme of con- 
disapproved of the disarmament that the federation, and as there was no longer any 
natives thronghont the South African dis- hope that this would be carried into effect, 
trict would make common cause with the and he was on other matters not in accord 
Basutos, and so it proved. Hardly had the with the views of the Ministry, it would 
Ilillea crossed into Basutoland when the be unfair both to him and to the Goyern- 
natives began to rise in arms, and in a short inent to maintain him longer in his position, 
space of time a general insurrection took ■ Sir Barbie’s recall was regarded m ^ the 
place throughout the extensive region for-' colony with varied feelings, as party views 
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and interests ^vere promoted or liiudered' 
by his proceedings. Wiile one section 
declared tliat his recall was the necessary 
condition for a safer and jnster policy m 
South Africa, ‘crowded and enthusiastic 
meetings in most of the towns condemned 
the step taken by the Home Government, 
applauded the policy which led to the Zulu 
War, aud spoke of the departing Governor 
as the saviour of South Africa. Even his 
political opponents joined in the testimony 
to his personal courtesy and the purity of 
his aims.’ 

Tlie war with the Ea.sutos still continued, 
and several engagements were fought with 
varied success. Sir Hercules riohiuson had 
been instructed to mediate hetween the 
natives and the Colonial Government if 
hoth parties wei’e willing. Levotliodi, one 
of the most pow^erful and turbulent of the 
chiefs, having sued for peace, an armi.stice 
for six days was agreed to on Eebruary 18, 
1881. Sir Hercules informed the Basutos 
that if they would place tlieiu.selves ‘ unre¬ 
servedly in his hands’ he Avould insure 
them ‘just aud generous terms,’ but he 
insisted on their laying down tlieir arms 
at once as a preliminary condition. This, 
however, they refused to do, aud hostilities 
were resumed, and carried on in a desul¬ 
tory manner until April 9, wdien Lerothodi 
again asked for peace. The Governor then 
consented to act as mediator, and made an 
award which appeared to he fair to both 
parties. A general amnesty was to he 
granted; the Basutos wmre to be disarmed, 
hut licenses to carry arms were to be issued 
on a liberal scale; there was to be no con¬ 
fiscation of territory, hut the natives were 
to pay a fine of 5000 head of cattle. These 
terms were assented to by the chiefs, who 
began to collect the cattle required for pay¬ 
ment of the fine, and the Colonial troops 
were withdrawn from Basutoland. The 
disarmament, however, proceeded very 
slowly, and the loyal Basutos were still 
afraid to return to their villages. The 
country, though comparatively quiet, con¬ 
tinued in an unsatisfactory state, and little 


regard was paid to law and order. In 
February, 1883, the Home Government 
and the Cape klinistry agreed to inform 
the Basutos that unless Governor Eohin- 
son’s arvard were carried out it would he 
cancelled, the Geethong district would he 
disposed of to loyal Basutos and Europeans, 
the position at Masau would be strongly 
garrisoned, and the rest of the territory 
would he abandoned. The effect of this 
announcement rvas to reunite the Basutos 
as one tribe in making preparations for war. 
The colony was not in a condition to carry 
on hostilities, and as there was practically 
no government in Basutoland, the llesident 
was powerless to enforce order. The Cape 
Parliament met at this critical stage 
(Rfarch 17), and a strong feeling was mani¬ 
fested in favour of the repeal of the Aniie.N;- 
atioii Act and the abandonment of the 
country. But the Government insisted 
on steady persistence in a policy wliich 
aimed at the re.storatioii of law and order, 
and were supported by large majorities. 
The Legislative Council, howmver, by four¬ 
teen votes to six, adopted a resolution re 
commending tlie abandonment of Basuto¬ 
land by the Cape Government, and calling 
upon the Imperial Government to resume 
the re.3ponsibility of the administration 
of that country. But Lord Kimberley, 
the Colonial Secretary, replied that under 
no circumstances would this request he 
granted, and the Cape Rlinistry were left 
to carry out their policy on their own 
rcsironsibility. 

General Gordon (known as ‘Chinese 
Gordon ’), who assumed the command of the 
colonial forces on 1st July, gave it as his 
opinion on the Basuto question, that the 
limits of the native locations should be at 
once permanently fixed by legal deeds, aud 
that legal proceedings should he taken 
against all who encroached upon the ter¬ 
ritory of the tribes—a course which he 
believed would make the natives quiet and 
contented. The Secretary for Hative Affairs 
and General Gordon visited Basutoland in 
September, in the hope of arranging matters 
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bclween tlio nalivos and the wliiLe sq[natters. 
They were cordially welcomed by all the 
Basuto chiefs e.xcept Masupha, and disgust 
at his conduct and an ardent desire for 
peace were piofesscd by all the others. 
While negotiations were going on with 
Masupha, and ClciiGral tlordou was urging 
him to pay the hut tax aud submit to the 
Govorniuciit, news arrived that an expedi¬ 
tion under Lerothodi, with the sanction of 
the Capo Ministry, was on its way to attack 
the refractory chief. Masupha was so en¬ 
raged at the tidings that ho ini mediately 
broke off negotiations; and General Gordon, 
ill great clispleasiire at sueli a step having 
been taken at a luumeiiL when he thought 
his elibris might prove successful, tendered 
his resignation to the Cape Government, 
which was accepted with unseemly haste, 
and ho forthwith slavicd lor England, The 
loss to the colony of a man like Gordon, it 
was jii&tly said, at sucli a critical time was 
most .serious, aud indicated a want of justice 
and wisdom on the part of the authorities 
that betrayed either weakness or division. 

TOL. IV, 


The departure of Gordon did not tend to 
lessen the distnrhances in Basutoland or 
to make Masupha more peaceful or con- 
ciliatoiy. The mission of the Premier and 
the Secretary for Native Affairs proved a 
failure. Matters have ever since remained 
in tile same unsettled and unsatisfactory 
slate. The authorities of Cape Colony, after 
expending three millions of money and 
sacrificing many valuable lives, have found 
tlie administration of Basutoland a task too 
heavy for them, and have entreated to be 
relieved from it. Their method of managing 
the natives has indeed proved a melancholy 
Mliire. Ill these circumstances tlie Im¬ 
perial Government has very reluctantly 
consented to resume, under certain condi¬ 
tions, the responsibility aud the authority 
whicli they formerly transferred to the 
colonists. There is good reason to hope 
that the Basutos will he much more peace¬ 
able and contented under the direct gov¬ 
ernment of the Crown than they have 
been under the management of the Cape 
Ministry. 
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—Committee of Inquuy—Thcii Anangements—Deposition of tlic Khedive and the appointment of Tewfik Pasha in 
hib place—The Commibsion of Liquidation—The Military Mutiny—Caballing of the Officers—Inofliciency of the 
Government—Militaiy Revolt—Concessions of the Khedive—The National Paity—Conduct of Aiabi, its leader— 
Demands of the Chamber of Notables—Alleged plot to inuidcr Aiabi—Intoivcntion of ITance and Biitain—Coii- 
fcieiicc at ConstantmoplG—Arabi’s piocecdings at AlcAandi/a—TJio Biitish Govciiimcnfc foibtd the strengthening of 
the defence?—Bombaidment of the Foits—Resignation of Mi. Blight—Evasive and toituoii-s policy of the Poite— 
Biitish foico despatched to Egypt—Shategy of Sir Garnet Wolaeley—Ilis seizure of tho Suez Canal—Tioops landed 
at El-Kantiua and Ismailia—Encoimtci-> with Arabi's foices—Battle of Tel-el-Kebir—Complete defeat of the Egyp¬ 
tians—Suiicndcr of Aiabi—Teimliiation of the Wai—Tiial of Aiabi—Ills sentence and exile to Ceylon—The Suez 
Canal—Its oiigin, constiuction, and picsent skate. 


EOYrTlAN financial affairs, wliich had long 
been in an nusalisfactory stale, now forced 
themselves on the attention of the British 
and Ereiich Governments. Mr. Cave, who 
was sent out hy the hondholders of the 
Egyptian loams, reported that in 1875 
Egypt owed £75,000,000 sterling, most of 
which had been spent on the Suez Canal, 
railways, and other public works. He did 
Ml justice to the improvements which had 
been made under Ismail Pasha’s adminis¬ 
tration, hnt he declared that Egypt was suf¬ 
fering ‘from the ignorance, dishonesty,waste, 
and extravagance of the East, such as have 
brought her Suzerain to the verge of ruin, 
and at the same time from the vast expense 
cairsed by hasty and inconsiderate endeav¬ 
ours to adopt the civilization of tho West.’ 
The Khedive had attempted, wilh a limited 
revenue, in the course of a few years, works 
which ought to have been spread over a far 
longer period, and would have taxed the 
resom'ces of much richer exchequers. The 
precarious tenure of office caused dishonesty 
to go wholly or partially unpunished; the 
peculation and neglect which pervaded 
every deieartment gave rise to intrigues 
that sooner or later brought about the 
downfall of honest officials. ‘ As therefore,’ 
he concluded, ‘ every security of real value 
is pledged, and as without the means for 
meeting the floating debt a very serious 
crisis in the financial affairs of Egypt must 
take place, which would be fatal to the 
hondholders of the various loans, it would 


seem that the most feasible mode of avert¬ 
ing the danger would be to buy up, for the 
purpose of consolidation, the loans of 18G0 
and 1873, and the bonds of the floating debt.’ 

Mr. Cave’s report revealing tho perilous 
condition of Egyptian finances made it 
evident that prompt and vigorous measures 
had become necessary to save the property 
of the hondholders from destruction, hlr. 
Goschen and M. Jouhert were sent out, 
tlio former as the reproscnlative of the 
British, the latter of the Erencli creditors, 
armed with unfettered authority, to make 
arrangements witli the Khedive and ]us 
ministers. The knowledge that Mr. Go- 
sclien was backed by the almost unanimous 
supXDort of the various creditors of Egypt 
in this country gave him an influence in 
negotiating with the Egyptian Government 
Avhich he could not have had in other 
circumstances. 

The person who was mainly responsible 
for the gross mismanagement of Egyptian 
finance and the accumulation of debt was 
Ismael Sadyk Pasha, who entered the ser¬ 
vice of Ibrahim. Pasha, the father of the 
Khedive, in 1836, an uneducated fellah, 
and had now become Minister of Pinance, 
with paramount influence over the policy 
and actions of the Khedive. Being well 
aware of his real character and of the neces¬ 
sity of getting rid of him, Mr. Goschen on 
his arrival refused to call upon Sadyk Pasha. 
The slight was keenly felt hy the Finance 
Minister, and with an audacity and viru- 
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lence hiilieilo Tinloiown in lilgypt, lie set son of tlie Khedive, and ultimately hy his 
himself' to excite an agitation among the motlier, Avhose estates were worth £20,000 
village fellaheen, and ]nislicd to the verge a year. The Khedive himself soon after 

of rebellion his opposition to the schemes intimated his intcutiou to follow the same 

of the foreioii deputies, lie then sent in coiir.se, and to give up all his prhmte estate.s 
his resignation in u long letter hringing the to the Kinancial Commission, to accept the 
most serious accusations agaiiisttho Khedive Kuvopean system of constitutional govern.' 
himself, hive days later llie Khedive, in meiit, and to make Kubar Pasha the head 
true Oriental fashion, took him a quiet of his administration, while Mr. Pavers 
drive which ended at tho Palace, where lie Wilsou ivas to he the Minister of Finance, 
Avas clelivercd over a prisoner to a strong with a French Minister of Public Works 
guard in Availing for him, and Avas de- as his colleague. 'M}'' country,’ he said, ‘is 
spatched to a penal sottleuient on the no longer African; Ave iioav form part of 
IJppor Nile. Europe. It is proper, therefore, to abandon 

The main oh.structiou having thus been our old Avays and to adopt a ueAV system 

got out of tho Avay, hfr. tfoschen and his more in accordance with our social pro- 
collcaguc, hf. Joubert, proceeded to make gress. Above all avc must not he satisfied 
the ncco.ssary aia'angements to save the Avith mere Avords, and for my own part I 
money of the shareholders and to retrieve am determined to prrove my intentions by 
the position of the IChcdlve, After making my deeds.’ 

a consitlcrahle reduction on tho interest of The report of the EgJTtian Commission 
the loans and ou the bonus that Avas pro- of Inquiry revealed a stale of matters 
posed to ho given to the lioldciss of Treasury Avhich urgently demanded reform, ‘No 
bonds, and assigning a fixed allowanco of tax in Egypt,’ it said, 'is regulated by laAv. 
nhout £4,000,000 sterling to Llio Klicdive, The superior authority asks, the inferior 
they put tho whole system of Egyptian authority demands, and the lowest autho- 
fiiiaucG under Eurojjcan oontrol. Jiluropeaus rity takes just Avhat the Treasury has 
Avoro to mauago the railways, to superintend ordered, and there is no appeal. Kew 
tliG collocLioa of all tho revenue,s of the taxes are imposed at discretion, and are 
state, to regulate all disl)urseincnt3, and to occasionally quite absurd. All Avho do not 
watch over the funds to ho applied to the oavu land pay the tax on professions, he- 
poaymeut of the Kliedivo’s creditors. These cause not being laiid-OAvuers they miglit 
arrangements were .sanctioned hy tho Khe- take to professions if they liked. The cou- 
ilive, became laAV in ISTG, and if honestly scriptioii is forced on everybody Avho cannot 
carried out they Avould no doubt in time bribe the Sheik, the regulation price for 
have piroduccd a most Ijcueficial cffoct upion exemption being £80, Avhioli aii Egyptian 
the stability of the I'lgyptian Government peasant can no more raise than an English 
and the Avclfare of the jiooplc, Tho iiimn- labourer could.’ These taxes are all levied 
cial system, hoAvover, introduced hy Mr. by ‘moral pressure,’ says the Iiispector- 
Goschen and M. Joubert in ‘this most General, and that means, in fact, the threat 
distressful country’ Avas not successful, and of torture. 

a noAV OoinmiLLoo of Inquiry Avas ordered, If Ismail ever iutended to act in ac- 
in Avhich Mr, Itivors Wilson, formerly of .ordance with his profe,ssions and^ his 
tho British Trea,sury, look tlie leading park promises his intention was very short-lived. 
I’rincQ Mohammed TcAvfik, tho hereditary Matters Avent from bad to worse, and at 
Ih'ince, jnado an offer to cede to the Corn- last it became indispensably necessary to 
mittce all his estates, tho annual rental of depose him from his office. He aams in- 
which amounted to £30,000, His example dueed to abdicate, under pressure from the 

was folloAvecl by the daughter and second British and Erencli Governments, August 8, 
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1879, and his son, Moliamnied Tewfik, was 
appointed by the Sultan of Turkey (also 
acting under pressure) to succeed him. 
The European Controllers, appointed by 
a decree of the new Elhedive, dated 
November 10, 1879, and nominated re¬ 
spectively by the British and French 
Governments, steadily carried out their 
projected reforms, satisfying honest claims, 
but firmly rejecting those which were 
either unjust in themselves or had been 
scandalously exaggerated above their real 
amount. A Committee of Liquidation 
was appointed with extensive powers. 
Its proposals, which were ratified by the 
new Khedive and his Ministers, gave gen¬ 
eral satisfaction to the Egyptian creditors, 
and a hopeful future seemed at length to 
have dawned upon the unhappy country. 
The native cultivators, though still sub¬ 
jected to conscription, were no longer 
drawn in crowds to swell a useless army, 
or employed upon useless works; the land 
tax, though heavy, was collected with com¬ 
parative fairness, and even the labourers 
were able to lay aside some savings. The 
use of the whip in the collection of taxes 
was abolished, and yet the taxes were paid 
quite readily. ‘ It leads one to hope,’ said 
Jilr. Malet, the British Agent and Consul- 
General, ‘ that the condition of the fellah is 
at last permanently changed for the better, 
and that the misrule and oppression to 
which he has been subject for centuries 
has passed away.’ 

A great deal, however, had still to bo done 
before it could be said that Egypt was well 
governed, but an important step was talcen 
towards this desirable result when the Law 
of Liquidation was drawn up, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commissiouers of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Austria, and Germany. 
This law ‘ drew an absolute line of demarca¬ 
tion between the past and the future, settled 
the conditions on which allpoublic debts prior 
to December 31,1880, were to be regulated, 
fixed the amount and interest of the con¬ 
solidated debt, appropriated to it certain 
revenues, and laid down the rules by which 


the other sources of income were to be dis¬ 
tributed between the service of different 
branches of the administration and the 
paying off of tlic consolidated debt.’ But 
at this juiictuie a military revolt nufortu- 
uately broke out, which appears to have 
arisen from dissatisfaction caused by the 
pay of the troops having fallen into 
arrears, a reduction in the regiments from 
motives of economy, and the promotion to 
the higher grades of Turks and Circassians 
by the Minister of War, to the exclusion 
of native officers. Tlie movement speedily 
spread over the country; no portion of the 
troops could be relied on to suppress the 
mutiny, and even the black regiment at 
Tonrah prepared to join the nintineers. In 
these circumstances there was nothing for 
it hut to yield to their demands. The 
Minister of War was replaced by Mah¬ 
moud Pasha Sarny, the Minister of Ee- 
ligioiis Institutions, whose nomination was 
favourably received by the soldiers, and 
they retired to their barracks with shouts 
of ‘Long live the Khedive!’ 

But though the mutiny was at an end for 
the present the soldiers had learned the 
secret of their strength, and they soon 
made it evident that they know that they 
were completely masters of the situation. 
The officers who had taken the lead in this 
outbreak were under an apprehension that 
sooner or later they would be made to feel 
the vengeance of the Khedive and his 
Ministers, whose authority they had suc¬ 
cessfully defied, aud in order to protect 
themselves they opened secret communi¬ 
cations with all who on any ground were 
dissatisfied with the political imsition of 
Egypt. The Ministry were soon made 
aware of this caballing, but tboy toolc no 
active measures to suppress it. They made 
an effort to conciliate the army by inquir¬ 
ing into aud remedying any grievances of 
which the soldiers had reason to complain, 
and they at once raised the pay of all 
ranks from 20 to 30 per cent. The mili¬ 
tary party, however, of wliich Ahmed Arabi 
Bey was now the recognized head, persisted 
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in iiolding mooLings in Cairo, at whicli with Mr, Colvin, he found that Arabi liad 
speeches were made denouncing the Hiaz already marched with the troops, takiim 

hliiiistry and the foreign element in the with him eigliteen pieces of artillery to 

administration of the country. The Khc- blockade the palace of Abden, When the 

dive wanted the courage and decision Khedive returned thither at full speed 

necessary to support Ids Ministry against he found the square in front of his palace 
their enemies or to vindicate Ids own autlio- occupied by 4000 soldiers, and loaded 
rity, and the agitation, which had originated cannon pointed at the windows, Arabi 
with the army, ivas fomented and extended Bey reiterated the three demands of the 
Ibroughont the whole country. army—dismissal of the Ministry, convention 

In this state of matters a crisis was evi- of the Chambers, and the carrying out of 
doutly impending, and it was brought on the recommendation of the mditary com- 
paitly by accidmilal circumstances, partly mission. But throngli the intervention of 
by a want of forethongbi and Jirmness on Mr. Cookson, the British acting agent, it 
the part of the Khedive and his ministers, was agreed tliat the Ministry should resign, 
It Avas not unknoAvn to tlicm that the mili- and that Cherif Pasha should be asked 
tary leadens held meetings on September to form a cabinet, on condition that the 
7 and 8, at wliich it was I'csolved to make troops should be at once withdranm. 
a demonstration to intimidato the Khedive The crisis had tlius far passed over with- 
and compel tlio resignation of the ministers, out bloodshed, but matters were still in 
Avhom tlioy suspected of designs on their an unsatisfactory and critical state. Cherif 
liberty, if not on their lives; but no steps Pasha at first refused to accept office at the 
were taken to (‘.ountcract those intrigues, bidding of the mutineers, and was at last 
(iuito unexpectedly the Minister of War induced to undertake the task only by the 
was informed, at one o’clock in the after- persuasion of the British and French agents, 
noon of September fi, by a lotlor from Arabi and on condition that the officers should 
Pjey, that at three o’clock on the same after- quit Cairo, leave him the untrammelled 
noon the army would present ilsolf on tlie choice of his Ministers, and forbear to insist 
square before the jmlace of Abden, to de- on the immediate augmentation of the army, 
inand the execution of the political pro- The conditions were faithfully carried out 
gramme agreed upon by their loaders. Tliis on both sides. On the 22nd September the 
consisted of throe poinl.s—the instant dis- Khedive issued decrees regulating the pay, 
missalof the Ministry, the summoning of the the promotion, and the retirement of the 
Chamber of Notables, and the carrying out officers on tlie lines laid cloAvn by the mili- 
of the recomnieudatiou of tlie military com- tary commission, and on the 4th of October 
mission, Avhich, among other matters, in- appeared a decree for the opening of the 
eluded the augmentation of the army to Hiamber of Delegates. 

18,000 men. Even ai that late hour, if the The success of the revolt, however, ren- 
Khedive had put himself at the head of the dered a compromise impracticable. The 
1st llegimout uf Guards, who had received national party, which had been composed 
him with every mark of respect, and had mainly of uninfluential mercenary theorists, 
marched at once to Abden, as Mr, Colvin now became niimerons and poiverful, and 
recommended him to do, before the arrival absorbed into itself all the various elements 
of Arabi Bey from Abassieb, all might have of opposition to the sptem under which 
gone Avull. But the well-monuing though the control of the political and admiuistia- 
Aveak ruler still clung to the notion that tive affairs of the country had been in- 
he might persuade the leaders of the army trusted to foreigners. The native aspir- 
to come to fin amicable ai^rangement. On ants for public employmentj tlie mi itary* 
reaching Abassieb, hoAvever, in company Agitators, the Sheiks, and the Notab es 
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all, in sliorfc, who were interested in the 
maintenance of time-honoured abuses, and 
had been accustomed to jobbery and pecu¬ 
lation under the former mode of govern¬ 
ment, united in bitter opposition to the 
foreigners, while the fanaticism of the 
Mussulman population was roused by the 
inflammatory articles issued by the native 
press. The success of the financial meas¬ 
ures under the administration of the British 
and French offlcials was very marked. The 
revenue had exceeded the estimated amount 
by nearly £600,000, while the expenditure 
had fallen short of the estimate by £731,000. 
But this result afforded no satisfaction to 
those who had been in the habit of enrich¬ 
ing themselves at the public expense. 

The fir.st session of the Egyptian Barlia- 
nient was opened on the 2nd of December, 
1881, by the Khedive in person. lie ex¬ 
pressed his confidence that it would respect 
the Law of Licpiidatiou and all other inter¬ 
national engagements; but it speedily ap¬ 
peared that a majority of the members were 
resolved to follow a different course. The 
Parliament and the people of Great Britain 
had no desire to extend their interference 
with Egyptian affairs, but on the contrary 
weie prepared to welcome every attempt 
to diminish it. But as Sir Charles Dilke 
remarked—‘Britaiu and France occupy a 
position towards Egypt which entitles them 
to give advice, and to expect that it should 
be followed. If it is galling to the Egyp¬ 
tians to see certain administrations in their 
midst ill foreign hands—such as the rail¬ 
ways, the Port of Alexandria, the Domains, 
and the Daira-Sauieh—it must bo remem¬ 
bered that these revenues were assigned in 
mortgage for moneys spent on Egypt, and 
that the redemption of that debt, which is 
progressing rapidly under the Law of Liqui¬ 
dation, will render those mortgage liquida¬ 
tions needless. But for the present the 
co-opieration of England and France in 
their administration is as necessary as the 
control of which they form a component 
part; and being there it forms the rampart 
against confusion, and a co-operation with 


France deliberately created by our prede¬ 
cessors must be loyally maintained.’ 

Arabi, however, and the party of which 
he was the recognized leader, regarded 
affairs in a very different light. He had 
retired to Oiiady with his regiment accord¬ 
ing to the agreement made with Cherif 
Pasha, but returning suddenly to Cairo at 
the beginning of the year 1882 ho was 
appointed Under-secrctary of War by the 
Minister whose policy he had done all in 
liis power to defeat. This sudden and un¬ 
expected arrangement indicated the appre¬ 
hension which Cherif Pasha entertained of 
his lival’s power, and a manifesto, which 
was generally ascribed to Arabi, was imme¬ 
diately issued on his advent to office, pro¬ 
claiming his views on the condition of the 
country. In tliis startling document it was 
insisted that for the time the army repre¬ 
sented the people, and that it was trusted 
by the people, that Egypt ivas sick of tho 
European Control, and of its highly-paid 
and often incompetent officials; and that 
Europeans should be replaced by Egyptians, 
even were it deemed expedient to carry out 
the financial policy inaugurated by the 
Control, which it was evident he had no 
intention to do. In a word, tho cry was 
raised of ‘Egypt for tho Egyptians,’ and it 
was clearly tho design of Arabi and his 
party to repudiate the scheme, and to put 
an cud to the Aiiglo-Freiicli Control. It 
was strongly siispecled that the Sultan, and 
probably the Khedive also, were favourable 
to this polic 3 ^ In these circumstances the 
British and French Governments deemed 
it necessary to make known their resolution 
to maintain the existing Joint Control, 
which had been established, with the sanc¬ 
tion of the other European Powers, alike 
for the good of Egypt, the peace of Europe, 
and the benefit of tho bondholders. And 
they at once addressed to the Khedive an 
Identical FTote, in which they expressed 
their determination 'to ward off by their 
united efforts all causes of external or in- 
ernal complications which might menace 
the regime established in Egypt.’ 
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The Chamber of NoLablcsJiowover, were Mm to colonelcies, and to eonfiim the 
nob provonied by this lirm expression of Bedouins, on whom Arahi depended for 
opinion on the part of the representatives support, in all their priidleo-es. 
of the two government,s from claiming The .system of allowing the War Minister 
the right to regulate the National Budget, to govern through a Cahiiiet nominally in 
Chcrif Pasha tried in. vain to divert them power lasted only a few weeks. On April 
from their purpose Ly oll'ering to increase 11 a plot was said to have been discovered 
the uumhors and pay of the army. The for the murder of Arahi by certain Cir- 
Notables would bo content with nothiun cassian officers, who had been passed over in 
short of the actual ahrogatiou of the Joint the wholesale promotions of the preceding 
Control. Chcrif i’asha, in conserpmnee, re- month. Thirty-one of the alleged con- 
,signed, and a new Ministry was formed spirators were arrested, thrown into prison, 
—irot by the Klicdivo, who shrunk froirr and tried by a secret court-martial. Arab! 
the porformanct) of his diity—but by the wished to make air example of the ring- 
Chamber, to 'which ho lelt it to niake its leaders, but the Khedive, who was smart- 
own selection, hfalnnmid Pasha Saury iug under the domination of the military 
^\•as inado the nominal Prc,sident of the leader, decided to commnte the sentences 
new Cabinet, hut Arahi rva.s advanced to of the inculpated officers, and to place them 
the iroat of IVar MinLstor, and wa,s in reality on half-pay. The President of the Council, 
the lioad of Iho (lovcrnmeiii. GainbeLla, who wa,s a creature of Arahi, was so angry 
the Prenoh J'romier, was ready to take at the refusal of the Khedive to condemn 
summary rnca.suro.s to check the proceed- the Circassians to degradation and e.\ile 
ings of the militai'y parly; but at ibis jnne- for life, that on May 10 he convoked tire 
lure ho wont out of oflico, and the policy Chamber of Notables without even con- 
of M, cle Ib’cyciiuit, who was placed at the suiting the Khedive, and intimated that 
head of affairs, was wholly opposed to that until its assembling no further comniuni- 
of his jmcdccessor. I’lio Ifgypliair Notables cation would be held with the nominal 
at once came to the conclusion that a ruler of the country, 
divergence of vi( 3 WS between Britain and An unsatisfactory correspondence had 
Prauco would leave them, at liberty to been carried on for some time between the 
carry out thoiv own jilaus, and therefore, British and French Governments as to the 
under the advice of Arahi, they continued steps which .should he taken to bring about 
to insist that they should have the right a restoration of peace and .security in Egypt, 
to soitlu the budget, which had hitherto and various proposals for that purpose had 
been framed in accordanco with the views been made and rejected by one party or 
of the Briti,sh and French roprcseiitalives. other. At lengtli the French Government 
Those officials strongly protested both to proposed to despatch at once half a dozen, 
the Khedive and to their own Governments ships of war to Alexandria, a.ud that Britain 
against thus attempt to usurp their powers, should send thither a similar force. To 
as calculated scriomsly to prejudice the Ms plan Lord Granville gave his conseut, 
interests of Britain and France, Their recom- and instructions were simultaneously sent 
incndations wore adopted by their re,spective by the two Governments to recommend tlie 
Governments, and were embodied in a Khedive to proclaim a general amnesty, to 
Joint Note to the Khedive, who, however, call for the resignation of the Arabi Minis- 
was powerless to arrest the action of the tiy, and to demand that the Presi ent 0 
military party. So completely, indeed, was the Council, the Minister of War, an 0 ler 
he in their hniid.s that ho was obliged to three military Pashas, should leave gyp 
create Arahi a Pasha, to promote seventeen for a year. Arabi, hire the great 0 y 0 
of the principal officers who had supported his countrymen, was under t re impression 
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that the two Western Powers would not 
despatch any troops to Egypt, and at first 
refused either to resign office or to leave the 
country; but after a few days’ I'eflection 
the Ministers resigned in a body. The 
Khedive was informed that the army absol¬ 
utely rejected the Joint Note, and awaited 
the decision of the Sultan, to whom they 
had appealed. The proposed deposition of 
the Khedive was discussed by the military 
junto, but was negatived, and it was re¬ 
solved that he should be called on to 
reinstate Arabi as Minister of War. 

Invitations to a conference at Constan¬ 
tinople were issued to the European minis¬ 
ters, but owing to its limited action nothing 
came of it. The presence of the allied 
fleet at Alexandria produced a feeling of 
anxiety, and the Egyptian troops at once 
began to throw up batterie.s and earthworks. 
The feelings of the citizens were decidedly 
and increasingly hostile to Europeans. The 
danger became very great, 'During twenty- 
four liour.s,’ wrote Mr. Cookson to Lord 
Granville, ‘the town was in continual 
danger of being stormed by the soldiery, 
who actually had cartridges served out, in 
response to their demand, to be used against 
Europeans. The crisis is only suspended, 
but all elements of danger which existed 
yesterday remain to-day. The small squad¬ 
ron in port could only silence the fire of 
the Egyptian forts, and when these forts 
arc disabled, then would commence a period 
of great danger for Europeans, who would 
be at the mercy of soldiers exasperated by 
defeat. Every day’s delay increases the 
dangerous temper of the soldiers and their 
growing defiance of disciphiie,’ 

Arabi, though only nominally War Min¬ 
ister, was practically sole dictator, and by 
his orders the Alexandrian forts were prat 
into a condition of defence, and long lines 
and earthworks were erected to cover the 
entrance of the harbour. Although the 
Khedive and the British Admiral sent him 
repeated orders to desist from the erection 
of these works, he persisted in the con¬ 
struction of batteries round the harbour. 


He gradually drew around him the select 
soldiers of the Egyptian army, including 
those regiments on whose support he 
imagined he could rely, but he soon found 
that he was quite unable to rule and 
restrain the forces he had collected. On 
the 11th of June a serious riot broke out 
at Alexandria, in which Mr. Cookson, the 
British Consul and Judge, the Greek Gon- 
sul-Gcneral, and a Erench Consular drago¬ 
man were attacked and seriously injured, 
and a considerable number of British and 
Erench subjects were killed, variously esti¬ 
mated at from fifty to 200. 

‘The record of events in Egypt during t!ic last 
few months,’ wrote Lord Granville to Lord Did- 
feriu on the 11th of July, ‘shows that the whole 
administrative power lias fallen into the hands of 
ceiLaiii military chiefs devoid of experience and 
knowledge, who, with the support of the soldiers, 
have set at iioiiglit the constituted autlioritios, and 
insisted on compliance with their clemauds. Such 
a oonclitiou of affairs cannot fail to be disastrous 
to the welfare of any civilized country. There 
seemed to be a moment when a firm assertion of 
authority by the Khedive, with the oounteiiaiico 
of the sovereign Power, backed by evidence of 
the support of England and Pranee, and with no 
uncertain prospect of material intervention if tlie 
necessity arose, might suiHoo to produce submis¬ 
sion oil the part of the officers, and to bring the 
movement within bounds. The attempt was 
made, and unhappily has failed. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government now see no alter¬ 
native but a recourse to force to put an end to a 
state of affairs which has become intolerahle. In 
their opinion it would bo most convoniont, and 
most ill accordance with the general principles of 
international law and usage, tliat the foi’co to he 
so employed should be that of the sovereign Power. 
If this metliod of procedure should prove imprac¬ 
ticable, in consequence of iinwillingnosa on the part 
of the Sultan, it will become necessary to devise 
otiicr measures. Her Majesty’s Governmeut con¬ 
tinue to hold the view expressed in their circular of 
Eehruary 11, that any intervention in Egypt should 
represent the united action and authority of Europe. 
They have, in fact, no interests or objects in regard 
to Egypt which are inconsistent with those of 
Europe in general, nor any interests which are 
inconsistent with those of the Egyptian people. 
Their desire is that the navigation of the Suez 
Cfinal should be maintained open and unrestricted, 
that Egypt should be well and quietly governed, 
free from predominating influence on the part of 
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any single Power; that mtoruational engagements 
should ho observed, and that those British commer¬ 
cial and industrial iiitorests wliich have been so 
largely developed in Egypt should roecive due pro- 
teotion, and should not be exposed to outrage—a 
principle which is not applicable only to Egypt, 
but is ossButial for iiationul progress in all parts 
of the world. The policy pursued by tliem bus 
been con&i.stent; they have loyally acted up to 
tbeir ong.agoment.s with Franoe; they have been 
anxious also that tiro otlior Powers should he in¬ 
formed and con.sultcd in all matters affecting the 
po.9ition of tho country. The action to which their 
admiral lias liccn compelled to resort has not 
altered their views in this respect.’ 

The course of oveiiLs at Alexandria ob¬ 
liged the Govcrumenl to adopt decisive 
measure,s to carry out the policy whicli they 
had resolved to pursue. It had become 
evident that iiotliiiig shoi’t of force would 
avail to suppress the military party, which 
had now msurpetl tho complete control of 
the Government and the country. As soon 
a.s Ambi Ijccamo ma,sier of the situation he 
set about putting the forts round Alexandria 
in a condition of defence, and though for a 
time, on the romonstranco of Admiral Sey¬ 
mour, ha had desisted from the erection of 
the cartlnvoilcs to cover the entrance of the 
liarbonr, ho now resumed the uudertakiug. 
The llritisli Government had instructed 
their Admiral ‘ to prevent any attempt to 
bar the cliaimel iiito Alexandria harbour, 
and to acrpuaiiit tho Military Governor that 
such an attempt would be considered a hos¬ 
tile act and treated accordingly; if rvork 
were resumed on tlie earthworks or fresh 
guns mounted, to inform the military com¬ 
mandant that he had orders to prevent it, 
and if not immediately discontinued to 
destroy the cartliworks and silence the 
batteries if they opened fire, having given 
sufficient notice to the population, shipping, 
and foreign meu-of-war.’ 

Arabi persisted in his denial that works 
were going on in the forts, but the British 
Admiral was satisfied that the statement 
was at variance with fact, and the orders 
of the Khedive, of the Sultan, and of Der¬ 
vish Pasha, his representative, that the 
worlrs should be discontinued met only 
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with evasive replies. A threat on 6th July 
from the Admiral that he would open ih'e 
on the works in progress was followed by 
a repeated assurance on the part of the 
military commandant that none were in 
progress at that time. At length, on the 
10th July, Lord Granville telegraphed his 
approval of a notice being given that in 
twenty-four hours from that time the Brit¬ 
ish fleet would commence action unless tlie 
forts of the isthmus and those commanding 
the entrance of the harbour were tempor¬ 
arily surrendered for the purpose of heiug 
demolishecl. By this time almost the whole 
of the European inhabitants of Alexandria 
had embarked on board the ships provided 
for their reception, and no satisfactory reply 
having been received from Arabi the British 
vessels at nightfall withdrew from the inner 
harbour and took up the respective positions 
assigned them. Though the Erench Gov¬ 
ernment professed to concur with the British 
in the end to be attained, they differed in 
regard to the mode in which it was to be 
brought about. Their ironclads, therefore, 
returned to Port Said, leaving the British 
Admiral to vindicate alone the policy of 
Avhich the other European Powers had ex¬ 
pressed their approval. 

The fleet appointed for this sendee con¬ 
sisted of thirteen vessels, of which eight 
were ironclads and five gunboats. They 
earned 3539 men and 112 guns. The first 
shot w’as fired at I a.m., July 11, and it was 
not unlil 5,30 p.m, that the order to cease 
firing was given from, the flagship. The 
Egyptian guns were Yigorou,5ly served, and 
with creditable skill, but they were speedily 
overpowered by the weightier metal of the 
British fleet, and the forts were completely 
destroyed. 

Next day, under cover of a flag of truce, 
Arabi withdrew the whole of his troops. 
Before they evacuated the city the prison 
doors were thrown open (it is not known 
by whose orders), and the convicts rushed 
out to plunder and destroy the European 
quarter. Bedouins and soldiers then aided 
them in the work of deva,station, which was 
42 
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cairied on for t^^'o clnys, and it is calculated 
that upwards of 2U00 Europeans, cliiefly 
Greeks and Levantines, lost llieir lives. A 
large portion of the city was hurned, and a 
vast amount of valuable property destroyed. 

The report of the British Admiralty re¬ 
specting the cost of the bonihardnient shows 
how expensive modern warfare has become. 
Every .shot from the 81-ton guns cost £2.1 
10,?.; of the 25-ton guns, £7; of the 18-tou 
guns, £4 4s.; of the 12-ton guns, £3 12s. 6d. 
The cost of a single shot from the 9-ton 
guns was £2 15s.; from the 6.J-tou guns, 
£115s. The 64-pounders and 40-];)oimdei'3 
cost respectively 18s. and 12.?. to lire. 

The steps taken by the Government to 
compel the suhmissiou of the military party 
in Egypt met with general support at home, 
but they were regarded with strong dis¬ 
approbation by an inllueulial though not 
numerous party iii the country and in the 
House of Couimon.s, and on the 15th it was 
auuounoed that iMr, Bright had withdrawn 
from the Oabiuet. 

‘Tlis House known,' ho a.aid, in stating Iiis 
reasons for Ilia rotiroinoiit, ‘lliat for forty years, 
at lea.st, I lave cudeavoiivcd to teacli iny cotintry- 
moii au opinion and doctrino which I hold, namely, 
that the moral law is intended not only for in¬ 
dividual life, hilt for the life and practice of slates 
in their dealings with oiio another. I think that 
in the present case there has been a manifest vio¬ 
lation both of international law and of the moral 
law, and therefore it is impossible for me to give 
my support to it. I cannot repudiate what I have 
preached and taught during tlie period of a lather 
long political life I cannot turn my hack upon 
my.self and deny all that I have taught to many 
thousands during the forty years that I have been 
permitted, at public meetings and in tliis House, 
to address my countrymen. Only one word more. 
I asked my calm judgment and my conscience 
what was the part I ought to take. They pointed 
out to me, as I think, with an unerring finger, and 
I am endeavouring to follow it.’ 

The British Governmeut had from the 
first been anxious to obtain at least the 
moral sui^port of the other European Powers 
ill their Egyptian policy, and they proposed 
that the Sultan should be a party to any 
steps that might be taken to restore order 


in Egypt. Prince Bismarck declared him¬ 
self pei-sonally favourable to the interven¬ 
tion of the Sultan as .sovereign in Egypt, 
should iiiterveiition become necessary; the 
Italian Government were of the same 
opinion, as likely to lead to fewer com¬ 
plications; but the new Erench lliuis- 
tvy expressed their reluctance to admit of 
the Turkish interferenoa in any form, lest 
it should lead .sooner or later to the armed 
iiiteivention of the Porte, and to the intro¬ 
duction of Turkish troops into Egypt. But 
the policy of the Sultan and his advisers 
was, as usual, underhand, tortuous, and in¬ 
sincere, and in the end they were caught in 
their own net. 

Immediately after the bombardment of 
the Alexanrlriiui forts the representatives 
of the six European Powers at Constanti¬ 
nople pirescnted to the Porte an Identical 
Note urging the immediate despatch of 
Ottoman troops to Egypt, limiting, how¬ 
ever, their stay in that country to three 
months, nnlc.ss invited by ilio Xhedivo to 
remain. Instead of complying with this 
request the Turkish Cabinet made a Lardy 
promise that they would send a repre,senLa- 
tive to the Conference, who would there 
state the conditions under wliich an army 
of occnjialioii would he despatched to 
Egypt. Hegotialioiis were carried on for 
some time respecting tlii.s matter; hut the 
British Governmeut would not consent to 
the landing of Turkish troojDS on Egyptian 
soil unless the Sultan would give positive 
assurance that he intended to restore the 
authority of the Khedive, and in proof of 
his sincerity would declare Arahi a rebel. 
Unless this were done the Turkish and 
Egyptian troops might not improbably 
unite and make common cause against the 
Europeans in Egypt. It was also proposed 
that the Turldsh forces should ho placed 
under Briti.sh command. These stipula¬ 
tions were, of course, resisted by the Sultan 
and Iris counsellors; hut the British Am¬ 
bassador stood firm, aud as time passed 
Turldsh co - operation became a matter 
of comparatively little importance. Tlie 
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Porte at kngth became anxious to come to 
an agreement, lest Turkey should be left 
out ill the cold at tlie settlement of Egyptian 
affair,s. A proolarnatioii agoiiial Arabi was 
therefore at last issued, and the terms of a 
convention fur sending a Turkish army to 
Egypt were drawn out. Put by this lime 
intelligence had been received from the 
seat of war which .showed that the inter- 
veiiiioii of the Sultan was now unnecessary, 
and the Tarki.s]i Ministry discovered when 
too late that they had outwitted themselves 
hy the intrigues which they had so long 
and ,so pcr.si.steuLly carried on. Earl Duf- 
ferin, the Biilwh Amba.ssador, intimated 
tliat as matters now stood a convention 
would be of no use, and that the lauding of 
Turkish trnoiis in Egypt was no longer 
clo.sirablo. The troops de,stiaod for this 
service, numbering 4100 men, bad by Ibis 
time as.somblod at Such Bay, hi Crete. 
Dervish Pasha was nominated Commander- 
in-Chief, with two British officers to assist 
him, and B.aker I’asha was appointed chief 
of tlio stall'; hut there was evidently no 
expectation that they wore to be immedi¬ 
ately dcspatcliod to the .scat of war, as both 
officers and men were constantly on leave 
at CoiiiStanlinopk'. 

It was at Hr.st expected that there rvoulcl 
be a joint iiitervcnliou of the two Western 
Powers for the purpose of restoring order 
in Egypt; and there can be no doubt that 
this would have taken place if Gambetta 
liad remained in power, but Li,s successor 
adopted a different lino of policy, and 
expre,sscd himself disinclined to any armed 
intervention in Egypt; and a,s the National 
Assembly refused a grant for the purpose, 
the Eroiich Government Avere unable, even 
if they bad been Ayilling, to take part in 
any active measures. Britain Avas there¬ 
fore left tiro sole representative of the 
‘united action and authority of Europe’ 
ill dealing Avitli the Egyptian gnestion. 

Mr. Gladstone declared that the policy 
of the Government had been to avotIc in 
harmony with all the European Powers, 
to maintain all established rights, and to 


provide guarantees for these rights. They 
earnestly desired to retain the co-operation 
of Erance and to respect the feeliug.s of 
the Sultan; but now that they Arere left 
alone to cany out the policy of Arliich all 
the European Powers had expressed their 
appiwal, they Avere determined to carry it 
through firmly and consistently; and as no 
altei'ii.ative remained but an armed inter¬ 
vention to put an cud to the anarchy Avliidi 
iioAV prevailed in Egypt, they appealed to 
Parliament for tlie necessary funds (July 
27), and then liurried up the troops AA'ith 
Avhich they intended to suppress the re- 
belliou and reinstate the Eiiedii'e in the 
government of Egypt. 

The force despatched from England at 
the beginning of the Avar numbered 22,216 
men, includiug officers; a divi.sion sent 
from India, under General klacpherson, 
amonntccl to 7376, in all 29,580 men; hut 
reinforcements sent out during tlie Avar 
broughtthe Avliole strength up to45,500 men. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley Avas appointed Com- 
mnader-iu-CIiiof. The career of this distin¬ 
guished oflicer had been remarkably rapid 
and brilliant, and he had been tliroughout 
noted for his courage and skill. He was 
Avounded at Sebastopol and also in tie In¬ 
dian Mu tiny, and Avas knighted forthe ability 
and success Avith Avhich he commanded the 
Eed Eiver expedition iu 1870. The manner 
in Avhich he brought the Ashantee War to 
a tiiumiihaut close had placed him in the 
foremost rank of British generals, and his 
subsec[uent services in South Africa had 
shoAvn that his prudence and slcill were 
equal to his daring. The appointment of 
this gallant and experienced officer to the 
chief command of the expeditionary force 
gave universal satisfaction. His chief of 
the staff. Lieutenant-General Sir Jolra 
Adye, Avas deservedly regarded as an officer 
of great ability and bigli attainments, 
The Brigadier-Generals were the Duke of 
Connaught, Sir Evelyn AVood, Sir Edward 
Hamley, Major-General Graham, and Sir 
Arclribald Alison. The cavalry brigade 
Avas under tire command of Major-General 
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Druiy Lowe, tlie artillery rvas com- 
inaiided by Major-General Goodenongb, 
and the Iloyal Engineers were under the 
command of Major-General LTugent. The 
corps was completed by the necessary field 
hospital, ambulance, field - post, commis¬ 
sariat, and transport corps. 

Sir Archibald Alison was the first gene¬ 
ral officer to reach the seat of war, and his 
first act was to make a reconnaisance in 
person, on the 5th of August, lo discover 
the position and strength of the insurgent 
forces. It led to an engagement, in which 
an ironclad train, manned hy sailors, was 
of important service. The object of the 
reconnai.sance was attained with trilling 
loss to the British, but between two and 
three hundred of the enemy wore killed. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had sulfered from 
fever before leaving England, and had been 
advised to proceed to Egypt Iiy sea, arrived 
at Alexandria on the 15 th of August. On 
the following clay he issued a proclamation 
to the natives, informing them that the 
British troopis had come solely to re-estab¬ 
lish the authority of the Elhcdive, and 
would tlieiefore fight only against those 
who were in arms against His Highness. 
All peaceable inhabitants were assured that 
they would be treated with kindness, and 
that no violence would he offered to them, 
their religion, their mosc^nes, or their 
families—that their property would be 
respected—and that any supplies that 
might he required would be paid for. 

Arabi, on retreating from Alexandria, had 
taken up a strong position at a place called 
Kafr-Dowar, about a mile and three-quar¬ 
ters from the commeucemeut of the isth¬ 
mus, between Lakes Aboukir and Marifit, 
under the expectation that the British 
attack would be made on that side; but Sir 
Garnet Wolseley had formed a totally dif¬ 
ferent plan of operations, and before he 
left England had pointed out Tel-el-Kehir 
as the exact spot where the final struggle 
■woukl take pfiace. The long line of forti¬ 
fications stretching from Fort Aboukir to 
Fort Eosetta, which were of remarkable 


strength, and armed with heavy gun.s, along 
with the new earthworks which Arahi had 
been occupied for months in adding to 
the inner lines, therefore never came into 
operation. 

Of the three courses open to the British 
general—a landing at Aboukir combined 
witk a flank attack on Kafr-Dowar, or a 
mar'ch through the Libyan desert to Cairo 
(the route chosen by Kapoleou), or an ad¬ 
vance hy the ancient Pelusiiun, now the 
Bay of Tini (the road hy which the ancient 
conquerors of Egypot entered the country)— 
Sir Garnet AVolseley decided in favour of 
llie last, and even the earpoing German 
mililary critics have been obliged to admit 
that he made a judicious choice. By seiz¬ 
ing the canal not only would he open com¬ 
munication between his troops at Suez and 
those at Alc.xandria, but his base of opera¬ 
tions would be placed ninch nearer Cairo 
The fact that the railway hy Isuiailia and 
Zagazig to Cairo is twenty-four miles, or 
two days’ good march, shorter than that 
from Alc-xaudiia to the capital, was also a 
consideration not to be overlooked. 

It was ol great iujpoi’tanco to the success 
of his polan that the British General should 
keep it secret, and this was no easy task. 
Alexandria, as lie knew, was full of spies, 
and the correspondents of the newspmpers, 
both British and Continental, eagerly vied 
•with each other in discovering and making 
known his intended mode of attack. Sir 
Garnet, in his ‘ Soldier’s Pocket-Book,’ 
gives it as his opinion that eovrespondeuls 
arc the ciu'se of modern warfare, but on 
this occasion he made them of service in 
disseminating false intelligence, lie had 
purposely allowed tho notion to he spread 
abroad that lie intended to eilect a lauding 
at Aboukir, and to make an attack on the 
piosition at Kafr-Dowar in front and Hank; 
and on the afternoon of August 18th a 
fleet of eight men-of-war, with 6000 troopis— 
the whole of the First Division—on board, 
accompanied hy Sir Garnet himself, with 
the chief of his staff, steamed out from 
Alexandria in an eastward direction and 
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lialiccl at Aboukir, avIigi'g it anchored till 
the Dveiiing; then leaving a few ineii-of- 
war tbei’6 it proceeded fiirtliGr to tlie east, 
ami l)y daylight next morning was off Port 
Said, So well had tlio secret of the real 
destination of the expoditioii been ke^rt that 
it was not known even to the Jlrigatlier- 
Genorals on board. General Ilamley, left 
at Alexandria in command of the Second 
Divi.sion, had received orders to proceed to 
Abnukir on the 20th and to .seize the 
town. It was not until he had reached 
Abouldr Pay and opened his sealed orders 
that he was made aware of Sir Garnet’s 
real plans. The ICliedive had .soino time 
hcforc this given authority to tlie Pritish 
General to oceii])y the oucls and other 
iiuportaut points on the Suez Canal. Jl. 
Pe.sseps had hastened to Egypt for the 
purpo.se of preventing this step, against 
wliich ho made a vigorous but useless pro¬ 
test. lie even appealed to Arab!, and 
obtained Iroin him a clocuuient giiaranloe- 
ing the noutrnlity of ilie canal on Iho t^art 
of tho Egyptian fui'ces. It was absurd to 
ex]K3ct that any •weight .should bo attached 
to such a guarantee. Even an uufriciiclly 
German critic admits that from a military 
point of view the Pi'iti,sli were perfectly 
right in occupying tlie canal, as it was 
iiidispcn.sahlo to them to ho able to unite 
without disturbance the two forces that 
were to net together in Ifgypl, and that 
from a commercial point of view also it 
■was rrcccsaary to preserve this important 
sca-ija.ssngo from de,4tnicLic)n. Accordingly 
on the 19Lh of Augn.st a Pritish gunboat, 
in spite of a renewed protest from hi. Les- 
sops, was stationed at the Suez entrance of 
tho canal to block in the meantime the 
pa.ssiige of all foreign merchant vessels, and 
on the 2DLh a body of COO seamen and 
marinas landed and took possession of 
Port Baid, at the entrance from the Modi- 
torranean. The Pritisli ileot then pro¬ 
ceeded down the canal and disembarked 
tho troops at El-Kautara and Israailia. 
At tho same time a detachment from Suez 
marched iioriliwards and took possession 


of Shalouf, a station on the railway from 
Ismailia to Suez, and ariived just in time 
to prevent the destruction of the Fresh¬ 
water Canal by the Egyptian troops. Thus, 
through these swift and skilfid opera 
tion,s, the -irholc course of the canal was 
occupied without difficulty on the 20tli 
by the Pritish. 

The troops on landing discovered that 
the Egyptians had erected dams across the 
Sweetwater Canal, and as Ismailia was 
entirely dependent for its drinking water 
on this canal, it became neces.sary to de¬ 
stroy tlie.se obstructions. Accordingly on 
the 24th of August Sir Garnet Wolseley 
hiniself moved out of the camp at the head 
of a body of cavalry ami 1000 infantry, 
and w'ith a loss of si.\ killed and twelve 
wounded cleared off a dam made of 
fascines which Arabi's troops had formed 
between Slagfar and Jlahuta, On tlie fol¬ 
lowing day onr troops came into collision 
with a strong body of the enemy, supposed 
to amount to 10,000 men, with twelve grms 
iu position. The Egyptians fought with 
great courage, hut in the end an attack of 
the Household Cavalry on their flank and 
rear decided the day. Arnhi’s troops fled 
in great confusion, and their strongly- 
intrenched position at Tel-el-Mahuta, 
along Avitli five Ivrupp guns, a large 
quantity of aramnnitiou, a considerable 
number of lifle.s, and seventy-five rail¬ 
way trucks with provisions, fell into the 
hands of the British. The demoraliza¬ 
tion of the Egyptian forces at this moment 
was so manifest and so great that General 
Wolseley at once decided to push forward 
ue.xt day and take possession of the im¬ 
portant position of the Lock at Hassassin. 

At this juncture (17tli August) a detach¬ 
ment of Turkish troops, in the steamship 
Ccdi/ 27 so, arrived at Port Said, but were not 
allowed to laud on any part of the terri¬ 
tory occupied by the Pritisli troops. Tlie 
Ocdi/ 2 }so iu consequence continued her voy¬ 
age through the canal, accompanied by 
a steam sloop, to the Eed Sea. 

On the 28tli of August a determined 
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assault vas made at Kassassin upon the 
British advanced guard under General 
Graham, The attack, supported by twelve 
guns well served and well directed, was 
carried on for several hours with marked 
courage and persistence, and the position of 
the British force was at one time somewliat 
critical, a,s its t^yo wing.s rvere separated by 
the canal, and might in ease of disaster 
have been unable to present a firm and 
united front. But the arrival of the beavj' 
cavalry, under General Drury Lowe, de¬ 
cided the fate of the day. At sunset the 
Household Cavalry, 7th Dragoon Guards, 
and Horse Artillery, under the command of 
Sir Baker Bai,ssell, concealed by a ridge until 
they were within a few hundred yards of the 
enemy’s position, suddenly hurst at full 
speed upon the Egyptian batteries, sweep¬ 
ing through the infantry and cavalry by 
which they were supported, and throwing 
the whole corps into confusion. The 
enemy immediately broke and lied, and 
for two or lliree hours were pursued 
through the darkness by our troops. 

By this lime the Indian division had 
arrived, and was stationed in and around 
Ismailia. The Third Brigade, consisting 
of the Highland regiments under General 
Hamley, was conveyed by sea from Alexan¬ 
dria to Ismailia on the 2SLh. Sir Garnet, 
however, resolved to rvait tlie arrival of 
his expected reiiiforceuieiits from England 
before making liia final attack on Arabi’s 
intrenched position at Tel-el-Ivebir. At 
Ismailia the soldiers suffered severely from 
the heat of the sun and the toilsome 
labours which they had to perform in 
the burning sand of the desert. Besides 
marching and lighting they bad to erect 
temporary fieldworks, to repair railways 
and canals, and to undertake other work 
of a similar kind, to wkicli they were c[uite 
unaccustomed. A number of the officers 
as weU as of the men suffered from sun¬ 
stroke, and Sir Garnet himself lay ill of 
dysentery for some days at Ismailia. 

Meanwhile Arabi, not content with add¬ 
ing daily to the strength of his fortifications 


at Tel-el-ICebir, and occupying a strong 
positioir at Salahyeh, on the British flank, 
resolved to assume the offensive, and on 
the Obh of September, at the head of 20,000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry, 62 guns, and 0000 
Bedouins, he made in person a vigorous at¬ 
tack on the British front. A well-plaiuied 
flank attack was ordered to be made from 
Salahyeh at the same time. The force 
stationed at Kassassin was comparatively 
small, and the attack was quite unexpected 
by General Willis, who commanded there. 
The troops wore in consequence for some 
time in serious danger, but once more 
a brilliant charge of the cavalry, under 
General Drury Lowe, repulsed the enemy, 
who, however, retreated in good order. They 
lost 250 men in this sharp encounter, and 
four guns were loft in the hands of the 
victors, who estimated their loss at 100 
men killed and wounded. 

The position of the Egyptians at Tel-el- 
Kcbir had been skilfully chosen niid very 
carefully fortilied. The front, which was 
about four miles in length, extending into 
the desert as far as El Koran, was com¬ 
posed of friable earthworks, with hurdle 
revetments. At intervals along the line 
redoubts bad been erected, connected by 
trenches, and mounted wiLli guns so placed 
as to deliver both a front and a flanking 
fire. In support of the front there were 
strong redoubts crowning natural clc- 
vatioms, which lind been greatly strength¬ 
ened by artificial defences. The flanks 
were protected by similar works, an in¬ 
trenched front line, and redoubts. This 
strong position was defended by 20,000 
regular troops, of which 2500 were cavalry, 
with seventy guns, and 6000 Bedouins and 
irregulars.® 

The preparations of the British general 
were now completed, and orders were issued 
by him for tire concciitratiorr of the troops 

*T]ns is Sir Garnclj "Wolseley’s statainent o£ tlie 
eii.emy’a force given m his telegram reporting his vic¬ 
tory. Lieixtenaat-Coloiiel liennann Voglit, iu his 
War of 1882,’ states it at 10,000 regulars, 
900 cavalry, forty-foux’ Kinipp guns, twelve mountain 
guns, six rocket tubes, and 8000 Bedouins. 
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to the front. On the I2tli of Scptemhor 
ho comnnuiicatcd to the other generals on 
the spot his dispositions for the attack, and 
gave orders that it should be made at an 
early hour next morning. He had under 
]iis command 11,000 bayonets, 2000 sabres, 
and sixty guns. O’lie camp at Kassassin 
Lock Avas struck at nightfall, and tlie 
troops moved .silently forward to the high 
ridge above the camp. Here they bivou¬ 
acked on tlio sand, no light or fire being 
allowed. Tlicy remained in this position 
until half-pa.st one in the morning, when the 
order to advauce was given, and the troops 
proceeded 1o traver,se the di.stancc of .six 
inile.s that lay between them and the onany. 

‘Never did a body of 1*1,000 men,’wrote Cap¬ 
tain Oauievoii, tlio corrospondout olTlio Htandcml, 
‘get under ariiw iiuiro (piietly. The very orders 
iip]iear('d to he given in lowered tones, and almost 
ii(iiscles.sly Uni dark e(jluimi.s moved oil’ their foot- 
r.dla hoiiig deinlenod hy tlio sand. Tlie silence, 
hiolceu only hy tlio oeea.sicnial cla.sh of .sice], Die 
eei'lainty that tlio great struggle would comincncc 
witli the dawn, and the oxpeetatian that at any 
moment we might ho elialleiigocl by tlie Eedouin 
horsemen far out iu the plain in front of the 
oiieniy, all eombineil to make it an iiniircssivo 
inareli, and one rvliieli none who shared in it will 
ever fiivget. “Thero wore froquoiil halls to enable 
the regimenls l» nnuiilain Imioli, and to allow the 
traiisporl waggons, who.so wheels crimchcd over 
the fciimly plains wilh a noise wliich to oiir oars 
seemed strangely loml, to kec]) rip with us.’' 

‘ On tnrr right was Criiliam’s Erigado, which has 
already done good service by Iwico repelling the 
assiiullM of the oiiemy upon this eaiiiii. Noxl 
to them came the Guard.s Brigaile, wliieh was, 
“when iho aeliou began,” to act in support of that 
of Gruliam. Eolwooii llicso and the canal moved 
the forty-two gums of llio Eoyal Artillery, under 
Genieral Qnodonougli. On the railway itself the 
Naval Lrigado advanced with the dO-pounders on a 
ti lick. South of tlio canal the Iligliland Brigade 
led the advance, followed by Iho Indian troops in 
Biipijort. The Cavalry and Ilorso Artillery had 
sliirled duo nortli to make a long detour, and to 
como clown n|)on tlio enomy’s lino of retreat. By 
early dawn the troops had arrived within 1(X)0 
yards of the enemy’s linos, and halted tliere for a 
short time to onnblo the figlitiiig lino to be formed 
and otlicr preparations to bo made. A perfeot 
silciioo still reigned over the plain, and it was diffi- 
oiilt to credit tlio faot that .some 14,000 men lay in 
a .seniieirclo round tho enemy's lines, ready to dash 


forward at a signal at the low sandlicaps in fiont 
behind which twice as many men sliimhered’ 
miauspicious of their presence, As is usual in a 
movement carried out iu the darkness, many de- 
tacliod parties altogether Io.st their way. 1 was 
with the moimted police, mid for a while we com¬ 
pletely lost tlio rest of the force, and moved hither 
and thither all night, until just at daybreak we 
nearly stumbled into tho enemy’s lines. 

‘The attack began on our left, and nothing 
could bo imagined finer than the adv.moo of tlie 
Highland Biigade. The 74th were next to the 
caual; next to tliem were the Cameronians; the 
Gordon Highlanders continued the line, the Black 
Watch upon their flauk, 

‘Swiftly and silently the HigHaiiders moved 
forwnid to the attack No word uas spoken, no 
sliot fired until witliiu 300 yards of the enemy’s 
earthworks, nor up to that time did a sound in 
tho Egyptian lines betoken that they were aware 
of tlio presence of their assailants. Then suddenly 
a Icrrilie fire flaslied along tho line of sandheaps, 
and a.storm ol hullots uliiszed over tlio heads of 
the advancing troop,?. A uild cheer broke from 
Iho Highlanders iu lespoiise, the pipe.5 striicl: 
shrilly up, bayonets wore fixed, and at tlie double 
this splendid body of men dashed forward. 

‘ Tlio first lino of iiitreiiclmicnts was cariied, the 
enemy offoiing scarce any resistance; but fioin 
aiiotlicr line of iiitrenchments hehiiid, which in 
the .still dim light eoiild be searcely seen, a buret 
of musketry broke out. 

‘For a few minutes the Highlanders poured iu 
a heavy fire in exchange, but it was probably as 
iimoouons ns that of the unseen enemy, whose 
bullets whistled liam)lc.?s]y overhead. The delay 
ill the advance rvas but a short one. Soon the 
Older was given, and the brigade again went 
rapidly forward. Soon a portion of the force had 
passed between the enemy’s redoubts and opened 
a ilniiking fire. This was too much for the Egyp- 
tiaiK, who at once took to tlieir heels and fairly 
ran, suffering, ns tlie crowded masses rushed acro.ss 
the open, very heavily from our fire, being literally 
mown down by luuidreds. Meanwhile the fight¬ 
ing had begun upon the other flank. The Horse 
Aitillory shelled the enemy’s extreme length. Here 
the Egyptians soeuicd more prepared than they 
had been on their right, and for a time kept up a 
steady fire. Tho ISth Eoyal Irish were sent to 
turn tho euemy’s left, under the guidance of Major 
Hart, who accompanied them as staff officer, and 
at the word dashed at the trenches and oairieil 
them at the bayonet’s point, so turniirg the flank 
of the defenders' position, 

‘Next to the 18tli came the 87th, and next to 
them the 84tli, the Guards being close up behind 
in supiport. These regiments advanced by regular 
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luslie?. For a &liort time the enemy clung to his 
Hub of intrenchments ; but his fire Tvae singularly 
inofl'octive, and our tioops got faiily into the 
trenches in front of them. Then the enemy 
fought stoutly for a few moments, and the combat 
was hand-to-hand. Major Hart shot one man aa 
he was trying to wrest hia revolver from his liniid, 
and this oven after the trench had been tinned by 
our advance on their flank. Then as our troops 
poured in the Egyptians fled as rapidly as those 
upon the other side of the canal had done before 
the Highlanders. 

‘The fight was now piactically over, the only 
further danger arising fioni the bullets of our own 
troops, who were filing in all directions upon tlic 
flying enemy, as with loud cheers our whole line 
advanced in puisuit. The Egyptians did not jirc- 
serve the slightest semhlaiice of older, hut lied 
in a confused rabble at the top of tlicir sjoced.’ 

The battle thus gained, General Wolse- 
ley acted promptly upon the maxim. ‘When 
oucG the Oriental has been put to flight he 
must not he allowed to rest.’ The Indian 
contingent, under General Hlacphersoii, 
pressing rapidly over the hattlefiolcl, entered 
Zagazig, 15 miles beyond Tel-el-Kehir, on 
the evening of the loth, and took possession 
of five railway trains witli their locomo¬ 
tives, The cavalry and mounted infantry, 
under General Drury Lowe, striking south¬ 
west by a desert road, seized upon Belbins 
the same evening. After a few hours’ rest 
they were again astir long before dawn, and 
by a forced march of 39 inilc.s, most of it 
irnder a blazing sun, they reached Cairo on 
the evening of September 14. 

Arahi, wlio liad fled from tho battlefield 
on horseback, had arrived at the capital 
before them. lie seems not to have en¬ 
tirely lost hope even after his defeat at 
Tel-el-Kehir. He directed his troojis to 
move from Salahyeh to Damictta, to which 
it is probable most of the fugitives had 
fled, He gave orders that the dams should 
he cut, in order to lay the Delta under 
water, and evidently intended to defend 
the capital. But when he reached the city 
alone and a fugitive instead of a victor, as 
he had led the citizens to believe, they at 
once turned against him. Fortunately his 
orders to cut the dams had not been obeyed. 


He saw that further resistance was useless, 
and at once surrendered himself a prisoner 
to General Drury Lowe. Toulba Pasha, tlie 
commander at Kafr-Dowar, who had also 
come to Cairo, gave up his sword at the 
same time. Meanwliile Sir Garnet Wolsc- 
ley had led the Indian troops in person 
as far as Eenha, 20 miles heyoud Zagazig, 
which he reached early on tho 15th In 
the coarse of the same day he pushed on 
to Cairo, with a portion of his infantry, by 
the railway. He was welcomed with loud 
acclamations by the populace, and imme¬ 
diately telegraphed to London, ‘’The war is 
over; send no more troop.s to Egypt.’ 

'The total loss of the British in the battle 
of Tel-el-Kehir did not c.voeed fifty-four 
men killed, of whom eleven were officers, 
and 342, including twenty-four officers, 
wounded. Tho losses of the Egyptians 
could not he accurately ascertained, but not 
less than 1000 are believed to Lave fallen 
in the conflict, 3000 surrendered, while the 
remainder, numbering 15,000, threw away 
their arms and for the most part returned 
to their homes. Sixty guns, with an im¬ 
mense quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and provisions, fell into the hands of the 
victors. Deep regret was folt at the miir- 
cler of Professor Palmer, of Cambridge, 
Lieutenant Carrington, Pv,.hr., and Captain 
Gil], E.E., by the Bedouins, instigated by 
the Governor of Hald, for the sake of the 
large sum in gold Professor Palmer had 
with him for the purchase of camels for the 
Indian troops. The Governor, with some 
half dozen of the principal murderers, was 
caught and executed. 

As soon as peace was re,stored, and the 
Khedive and his Ministers were re-estab¬ 
lished in Cairo, steps were taken to bring 
Arahi to trial. The British Foreign Office 
demanded that the proceedings should he 
conducted in a fair and open manner, hut 
the Khedive’s advisers insisted that the 
arch-rebel should he tried by Egyptian 
laws. Lord Granville, however, .stood firm, 
and the Khedive compelled his ministers 
to comply with the prescribed conditions. 
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T1i 6 piisoiiGr W£is fillowccl the fissistance of Baker Pasha, providing for an array of 
British counsel to meet the charges against 10,909 men, hased upon the principle of 
him. ^ As soon as the trial commenced conscription and eight years’ service with 
Arahi handed over to hi,s counsel a number the colours. „ One-half of the officers are 
of documents, 'whioli were found to impli- to be British, while the non-commissioned 
cate the Sultan and Ismail Pasha, the ex- officers are to be selected from the dis- 
Khedive, and a nninber of Egyptian officers banded Egyptian forces, supplemented by 
of high rank, in iii.s attempts to overthrow Bosnians, Albanians, and Bulgarians, 
the Government. In order to avoid the Sir Garnet "VYolseley and Sir Frederick 
pmhlic exposure which these documents Beauchamp Seymour were raised to the 
would have made of the intrigues of the peerage, aud received at the same time the 
Porto and the Pasha, the Khedive was grant of a considerable sum of money, as a 
urged to stop the trial and to exile Arabi reward for their services, 
by decree. But thi,s summary mode of The necessity of providing for the se- 
procedurc was prevented by the British curity of the Suez Canal, m order to pro- 
Govenunent, and the trial dragged on for tect the passage to India, makes it difficult 
six weeks without any appearance of being for the British troops to withdraw at once 
brought to a close. On the 7th of FTo- from Egypt. Britain has au incomparably 
veraber, however, Lord Dufferin arrived at greater interest in keeping this great water- 
Cairo, and by his iuduence the trial was way free tlian all the rest of Europe put 
brouglrt to a speedy conclusion, without together. To say nothing of the greater 
any pulilic disclo.surc of tlie complicity of safety to navigation, it shortens the road to 
Turkish and Egyptian officials in the in- India by no less than 1710 geographical 
siUTection. Arabi pleaded guilty (Decern- miles, and yet, strange to say, the construc- 
ber 3) to the charge of rebellion, and was tion of this magnificent work received no 
sentenced to death by a court-martial on countenance from the British Government, 
the following day, but the sentence was Lord Palmerston, indeed, was strongly op- 
iinmediatoly coinmnled by tlie Khedive posed to the scheme, mainly, it is believed, 
into one of perpetual banishment. Some of from an apprehension that it would tend 
tlio other ringleader,s in the military revolt to diminish the security of our Indian 
were tried by a court-martial and con- Empire. The canal owes its origin to M. 
domiied to minor punishments; the officer Ferdinand de Lesseps, Consul-General for 
who directed the burning of Alexandria was France in Alexandria, and through his 
sentenced to death and executed. Ceylon persevering exertions the ‘ Compagnie TJni- 
was selected as the place of exile for Arabi verselle du Canal Maritime de Suez’ was 
and a few of his fellow-rebels. founded under his presidency. Said Pasha, 

The Egy 23 tian Government addressed a the Viceroy, gave the scheme from the out- 
reipuest in Kovember to the British aud set his cordial approval and support, and 
Eronch Cabinet,s that their joint control in addition to the requiisite concessions for 
over the country should terminate. After carrying it into effect, he conferred uj)on 
some objection on the part of the latter the the company the exclusive right to the use 
joint arrangement was annulled, and in the of the canal during a period of ninety-nine 
end Lord Dufferin was able to prepare a years from the date of its opening. He 
pjlan for the reconstruction of Egypt and also promised the company the services of 
its finances which, if vigorously and hon- 20,000 fellaheen in monthly relays to exe- 
estly carried out, seem ,9 likely to promote cute the work, who, however, contrary to 
the peace and prospjerity of the country, the practice in Egypt, were to be paid for 
A scheme for the reorganization of the their labour. But after a time the Egyp- 
anny was also drawn out and intrusted to tian Government were constrained by the 
VOL. IV. 
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remonstrances of the British Ministry to 
discontinue tlie supply of forced labour. 

The original capital of the company was 
fixed at eight millions sterling,in £20 shares. 
More tlran one-half of these shares were 
taken up in Trance; the Khedive himself 
subscribed for a fourth, the remainder were 
taken up in about equal proportioiia in 
Austria and Eussia Strange to .say, Ger¬ 
many, as well as Britain, hold aloof from 
the undertaking, and few or no applications 
for the original shares catrre from tliesc 
corrntries. Additional capital, to a large 
amount, had afterwards to ho raised, atul 
the outlay to the end of the year 1878 
reached rrpwards of £19,167,000. The 
cost of plant and buildings alone in lS7d 
was estimated at £871,821 16s. In 1875 
Lord Beaoonsfield, as a measure of national 
policy rather than a commercial speculation, 
purchased the Khedive’s shares for the sum 
of £4,000,000. Tire Khedive on his part 
engaged to pay the sum of £200,000 as 
annual interest orr the pirrchase-rrroney ho 
had received. The transaction was hlarncd 
at tiro time hy the leaders of the Opposi¬ 
tion, but it has proved very advarrtageous 
to orrr country. 

Tire constructiorr of the carral was hegitn 
iu 1859. It was completed and declared 
navigable in 1809, and orr IClh Kovemher of 
that year it was opened, -with gr’cat cere¬ 
mony, in the presence of an imrrrerise con¬ 
course of people from all the courrtries in 
Europe. Its frnaircial success seemed at 


first to he somewhat doubtful; even down 
to 1876 its available assets scarcely balanced 
its liabilities. In 1880, though the gross 
receipts wero £1,671,000, tiro rret profits 
did not reach half-a-rnillioir sterling, but 
they have since largely and rapidly in¬ 
creased. The number of vessels that 
passed through the canal in 1880 was 
2017, of which 1579, with a tonrrage of 
360,977, belonged to Groat Britain. The 
total touirage was 438,064, The great ex¬ 
tension of the traJlic which has already 
taken place, with tiro certainty that it 
will coutinrre to grow itr magrritude, has 
made it evident that some measure must 
be taken at an early date for the improve¬ 
ment of the waterway across the Isthmus of 
Sues, Tire G overnment accordingly errtered 
into iregotiatious with M. Lesseps for 
the constructiorr of another carral under 
Iris auspices. They agreed to procure hinr 
the loarr of eight nrillrorrs sterling fur that 
purpose, at 3 ?,• per cent., recoiviirg in return 
a larger share in the rrranngomeiiL of the 
carral, and n rcductiorr of the tolls when 
the profits should roach n certain specified 
amount. Tiro torins of the agreement, Irow- 
ovor, Avorc received with almost universal 
disapproval, o,specially hy the nrorcarrtilo 
classes in Great llritain, and the scheme 
had in con,sequence to ho dropped, but 
thore can ho little doubt that in one Avay 
or another the means of cornriruriication 
between Europe and Asia through Egypt 
will soon he largely extended. 
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One of the most striking features of the 
in'esGUt age is the extraordinary develoi> 
rneiit of the Britisli Colonial Empire. In 
1815 only 2000 persons quitted the king¬ 
dom lor tlio purpose of settling in anotker 
comitiy. Since that time upwards of 
8,000,000 havo left the British Islands to 
find homes heyond the sea. Tho largest 
and most iraporlant of our colonial pos¬ 
sessions is on the Forth American conti¬ 
nent, where it extends to three millions 
and a half of square miles, The Dominion 
of Canada, as it is called, con.sists of the 
province.s of Cnlario, Quebec (formerly 
Upper and Lower Canada), Nova Scotia, 
Few Brunswick, Manitoba, British Colum- 
hia, and Prince Edward Island. In former 
times, when these large provinces were 
governed from London and treated as if 
they exi.slcd solely for llie benefit of the 
parent country, there was no end of dis¬ 
turbances and insurrections against the 
imperial authority. But now that self- 
government has been conceded to them 
our ForLh American provinces have en¬ 
joyed an unbroken peace and prosperity. 
They have ceased to he hurclensome to 
the mother country, as they now bear the 
charges of their own government and 
defence. They were united under the pro¬ 
visions of an Act of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment passed in March, 1867. It declares 
that the constitution of the Dominion 
shall be ‘similar in principle to that of 
the United Kingdom,’ that the executive 


anthorily shall he vested in the Sovereign 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and cairied 
on in her name by a Governor-General 
and Privy Council, and that the legislative 
power shall be e.\:erciscd by a Pailiament 
of two Houses, caBecI the 'Senate' and the 
'House of Commons.’ Provision is made 
in the Act for the admission into the 
Dominion of Fewfoundland, which is still 
an independent province of British Forth 
America, 

The members of the Senate of the 
Canadian Parliament are seventy-seven 
in number, and are nominated for life 
by the Governor-General, The House of 
Commons of the -Doniinion is elected by 
the people for five years, in tlie proportion 
of one representative for every 17,000, 
The qualification of the electors varies in 
the different proinnces. The seven pro¬ 
vinces forming the Dominion have each a 
separate local Parliament and administra¬ 
tion, with a Lieutenant-Governor at the 
head of the executive. They have full 
powers to regulate their own local affairs, 
to dispose of their own revenues, and to 
enact such laws as they may deem best for 
their own external welfare, provided only 
that they do not interfere with the action 
and pohoy of the central administration 
under the Governor-General. 

There is no State Church in the Domi¬ 
nion, or indeed in any part of British 
Forth America; hut these provinces pos¬ 
sess an excellent system of pubhe schools^ 
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supported partly by Government, partly by 
local self-imposed taxation, and occasion¬ 
ally by tlie payment of a small fee for 
each scholar. The total actual revenue of 
the Dominion in the financial year end¬ 
ing June 30, 1881, was £8,880,831; the 
expenditure during the same period was 
£9,644,640. The public debt of the Do¬ 
minion, incurred chieily on account of 
public works, and the interest of which 
forms the largest branch of expenditure, 
was at that tune £39,972,307. The Do¬ 
minion had then a network of railways 
of a total length of 7595 miles. There 
were at the same period lines of a total 
length of 2910 miles in course of con¬ 
struction, and 3000 miles more had been 
surveyed and the necessary concessions 
granted by the Government. A railway 
has been projected to cross the Avhole 
Dominion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
for the construction of which the British 
Governmeut has promised a guaranteed 
loan of £2,500,000. 

The troops maintained by the Imperial 
Government have now been reduced to 
2000 men, foiining the garrison of Halifax, 
which is considered an ‘imperial station.’ 
But a largo volunteer force and a militia 
have been provided for.the defence of the 
Dominion, The militia is divided into an 
active and a reserve force, the former com¬ 
prising 45,152 officers and men, the latter 
amounting to 655,000 rank and file. The 
average increase of the population of the 
Dominion in ten years has been at the rale 
of 18’05 per cent.; in 1881 it amounted to 
4,324,810, The trade of the Dominion is 
chiefly with the United States and Great 
Britain, the greater part of the imports 
being derived from the former, and tlie 
greater part of the exports going to the 
latter. In 1881 the total exports from 
the Dominion to Great Britain amounted 
in value to £10,705,363, the imports of 
British home produce to £7,959,388. The 
two staple articles of export to the United 
Kingdom are breadstuffs and wood. In 
1881 the value of the former was 


£3,066,233, of the latter £3,876,645. The 
principal articles of British produce im¬ 
ported into the Dominion in 1881 were 
ii’on, wrought and nnwronght, of the value 
of £1,779,741, woollen manufactures, of the 
value of £1,424,087, and cotton goods, of 
the value of £1,190,057. 

A few years ago tire Dominion acquired 
from the Hudson Bay Company a territory 
equal in extent to three-fourths of the area 
of Europe, which qrroves to he of aston¬ 
ishing fertility, and is attracting so much 
attention that during the last ten years the 
average increase of the population has been 
289 per cent., and in a single year three 
millions of acres were put for the first lime 
under cultivation. The total number of 
immigrants to the Dominion in 1872 was 
52,608; in 1881 they amounted to 117,016. 

Next in importance to the lU’ovinces of 
North America are the British Colonies of 
AusTEALASiiV, comprising New South Wales, 
New Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, 
Tasmania, Victoria, and Western Australia, 
•which comprise altogether an area of at 
least 2,500,000 acres. They all enjoy the 
privilege of self-government and elect their 
own Legislative Assemblies, which, with 
Legislative Councils, are intrusted with the 
power of making laws and imgiosing taxes, 
while in each the executive is in the hands 
of a governor nominated by the Crown. 
In all these colonies the staple article of 
exjiort is wool, and next to that gold, tin, 
copper, tallow, corn, flour, preserved meat, 
&c. New South Wales, the oldest of the 
Australasian colonies, was first discovered by 
Captain Cook in 1770, and eight years later 
was converted by the British Government 
into a penal settlement for convicts con¬ 
demned to transportation for life. Eor 
half a century this most injudicious and 
mischievous practice was continued, and 
the very olfscouriugs of the home popula¬ 
tion were sent to lay the foundations of 
new empires in the sonthern seas. As 
might have been foreseen, emigrants of a 
respectable character were slow to settle 
in a country inhabited by tire sweepings 
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of our jails, and both the jpopulation and 
the trade of the colony made compara¬ 
tively little progress. In the course of 
time, however, the viituous and reputable 
portion of the inhahitaiita presented a 
determined opposition to the practice of 
contaminating their territory by shiploads 
of criminals, and in the end the Govern¬ 
ment was compelled to abandon the ex¬ 
portation of the convicts, A stream of 
free immigrants immediately set in, and 
has become every year more extensive and 
important. 

The discovery of the gold mines in 1851 
in the portion of Kew South Wales which 
then bore the name of the Port Philip 
district, hut is now designated Victoria, 
gave an oxtiaordinary impulse to the tide 
of immigration, and very speedily led to a 
co]TOspoiiding extension of trade and com- 
inorco throughout the whole of the vast 
Pritish territory in Australasia. In 1821 
the iiihahitauts of Now South Wales only 
amounted to 29,783, but in 1881 the popu¬ 
lation of the comparatively limited territory 
whicli now hoars that name amounted to 
751,408. The trade more than quadrupled 
in the fifteen years from 1850 to 1864. 
In 188] the exports of the colony reached 
in value the sum of £16,049,503, and the 
imports £17,409,326. In that year there 
were 87,739,914 lbs. of meat exported, of 
the value of £5,304,576. The gold mines 
of New Soulli Wales cover a vast area. 
Their produce in 1875 was estimated at 
552,592 oz,, of the value of £2,097,740; in 
1881 it had diminislied to 145,532 oz., of 
the value of £550,111. But the produce 
of the copper, tin, and coal mines had 
greatly increased, and so liad the numbers 
of sheep, cattle, and horses. 

The population of New Zeaiahd when 
the censu.s was first taken was 26,707, 
exclusive of the aborigines. In 1881 it 
reached 534,032, iuoluding 44,099 Maories. 
The commerce of the colony between the 
years 1859 and 1878 increased twenty- 
Ibld, In 1881 the imports amounted to 
£7,457,045, and the exports to £6,060,866. 


New Zealand contains large gold-fields, 
which were discovered in 1857. The ex¬ 
ports amounted in 1875 to 355,322 oz., 
valued at £1,407,770; in 1878 to 310,486 
oz., valued at £1.240,079; hut in 1881 the 
quantity had sunk to 250,683 oz,, valued at 
£996,867. 

Queensland, formerly known as lloreton 
Bay, which was separated from New South 
Wales in 1859, comprises the whole north¬ 
eastern portion of the Australian continent, 
liaving an estimated area of 668,224 square 
miles, with a sea-board of 2250 miles. It 
was originally a convict settlement, estab¬ 
lished in 1825, hut rvas thrown open to free 
settlers in 1842. Tour years later the total 
population, free and felon, amounted to 
2257. In 1881 it increased to 213,525, 
Its imports in that year amounted to 
£3,601,906, its exports to £3,289,253. 

South Austhalu was first colonized in 
1836 by emigrants from Great Britain, sent 
out under the auspices of a company called 
the South Australian Colonization Associa¬ 
tion, whicli in the preceding year obtained 
a gmnt from the Imperial Government of 
the lands of the colony. The population, 
which in 1844 was 17,366, amounted in 
1881 to 279,865. Its imports in the latter 
year were valued at £6,890,000, its exports 
at £5,280,000. It is peculiarly rich in 
minerals. 

Tasmania, formerly known as Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, was from 1803 to 1815 merely 
a place of transportation from Great Britain 
and from New South Wales, of which it 
was a dependency. After transportation to 
New South Wales was abolished in 1841, 
Tasmania, to which Norfolk Island had 
been annexed, became the only colony to 
which criminals from Great Britain were 
sent; hut at length it too was freed from 
this ohuoxions burden, and transportation 
to Tasmania was abolished in 1853. The 
estimated population of the colony on 
December 31,1881, was 118,933. Its hn- 
poi'ts that year were £1,488,624, and its 
exports £1,555,576. 

VicxoEiA, which was first settled in 1835, 
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formed for a time a i3ortiou of New South 
Wales, but was made a separate colony in 
1851, having au area of 37,884 square 
miles, or 56,245,700 acres. In 1836 it 
contained only 224 persons. In 1854 the 
population amounted to 236,798, and in 
1881 it had risen to 862,346, and of these 
only abont 13,000 are Chine.se and abo- 
ligmes. The di.9covei'y of the gold-fields 
was, of course, the chief cause of this large 
and rapid increase, The revenue of the 
colony for 1SS3 is estiniatecl at £5,528,104, 
and the expenditure at £5.574,073. Its 
total imports amounted to £16,718,521 
in 1S81, and its exports to £16,252,103. 
In the ten yeans from 1852 to 1861 the 
exports of gold amounted to upwards of 
2,000,000 Qz. per annum. The total quan¬ 
tity of gold raised from the first discovery 
in 1851 to the clo.3e of the year 1881 
is estimated at 50,418,529 02 ,, valued at 
£201,674,118. 

Westehn Australia which contains 
1,057.250 acres, was first settled in 1829, 
and for many years the population was 
small. In 1850 the colony contained only 
6000 inhabitants. At the census of 1881 
the total number of inhabitants was 29,708, 
exclusive of the aborigines. It is mainly 
an agricultural colony, and its exports con¬ 
sist almost entirely of wool and lead ore. 
Of the former the quantity exported in 
1881 was valued at £221,389, and of the 
latter at £8631. 

In all these Australian colonies great 
energy has been displayed in tlie forma¬ 
tion of railways and other public works, 
and there can he little doubt that they 
are destined to form a mighty empire. 

Great Britain po.ssesses in all thirty-eight 
separate colonies, or groups of colonies, 
varying in area, from Gibraltar, with its 
two miles, to Canada, with 3,500,000, The 
African and Asiatic colonies comprise each 
1,000,000 square miles. Great Britain now 
rules over one-third of the surface of the 
globe and onc-fonith of its population. 

The changes that have taken place dur¬ 
ing the Age in which we live are far more 


extensive and important than were effected 
during the preceding three centuries. At 
the close of the Continental war, the con¬ 
stitutions which the various sovereigns had 
promised in the day of their danger and 
distress were, by a shameful violation of 
good faith, refused, and despotic authority 
was re-established in every par-t of the 
Continent. France was reduced to its 
old dimensions, and placed under the rnlo 
of its ancient dynasty. Germany received 
hack its host of petty princes, united, how¬ 
ever, in a confederation, of which Austria 
and Prussia were the supi’cme directors. 
Italy became once more a more territorial 
designation. Lombardy was restored to 
Austria, and Venice, without a shadoiv of 
right, was placed under the absolute rule 
of the Kaiser. The Bourbons regained the 
throne of Naples. The Pope resumed his 
temporal sovereignty. Genoa was handed 
over to Piedmont in spite of tlie indignant 
protest of its citizens. Tuscany, Modena, 
and Parma were restored to their Dukes. 

I Belgium was forced into union with Hol¬ 
land, and Norway was annexed to Sweden. 
The old partition of Poland was confirmed, 
and a noble race, numbering 15,000,000 
souls, was formally handed over to Eussia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

The social condition of the Continental 
nations was on a par with their political 
degradation. The great proportion of the 
peasants in Eussia, Prussia, Austria, and 
Hungary were serfs. The slave trade had 
been declared illegal by America, but it 
was still connived at by her authorities, 
and slavery was firmly established in the 
Southern Slates. The trade in slaves had 
been abolished by Great Britain in 1806, 
but the system of slavery, with all its atro¬ 
cities, was maintained in British colonies, 
and stoutly defended by the Government 
and the Legislature at homo. Ploggiug was 
still freely used to enforce labour on our 
West Indian plantations, and it was not 
until some years after the termination of the 
Continental war that a Government order 
was issued forbidding the infliction of this 
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piini.shmenl on women. Females, old and 
young, were compelled to work in coal-pits, 
and to carry lingo loads of coal on llieir 
backs up steep and slippery ladders, and 
cluldrcu of six years of ago were employed 
in tlie,se pits, from fourteen to sixteen hours 
daily, dragging waggons by a chain fastened 
rciiuid the waist, and wore beaten, mutilated, 
and sometimes even killed, by the brutalized 
millers among whom they laboured. Little 
boy.s, and sometimes even little girls, of five 
or six wore employed to .srveep chimneys, 
and had not nnfrequently to be driven by 
blows to tliG horrid work. Severe injuries 
were often the result, and soinclimes the 
poor wretches were taken out dead. The 
extension of the factory system led to a 
great increase in the dcuiand for juvenile j 
labour. Children of .six were often put to 
work in factories. At this period there was 
no limit laid upon their period of labour, 
wliicli ranged from thirteen to fifteen hours 
daily, and sometimes even rose higher when 
trade was bi’i.sk. The physical deteriora- 
liou which was ilurs produced was visible 
to the most casual observer. The imor 
crcaLiu'os subjected to such treatment be¬ 
came stunted in size, pallid and emaci¬ 
ated, sci’ofulou.s and consumptive, and great 
numbers of them died before they attained 
maturity. 

Scotland had long enjoyed a system of 
education which had qualified her youth to 
di,scharge with .succe,ss the active duties of 
life, and to raiso themselves in every quar¬ 
ter of the world to po,sitions of great influ¬ 
ence and usefulness, hut no S 3 mtein of 
education then existed in England. The 
children of the working classes, bofcli in the 
towns and in the rvrral districts, were 
allowed to grow up in a state, of almost total 
ignorance. Even after the first quarter of 
the present century one-half of the men 
and one-third of the women who came to 
be married could not sign the register. In 
the manufacturing districts 40 per cent, of 
the men and G6 p>er cent, of tire women 
could nob write their own names. There 
was only one in seventeen of the population 


attending school And yet every attempt 
to establish a system of national educa¬ 
tion adapitcd to the condition and com¬ 
mensurate with the rvaiits of the people 
was defeated by the opposition of the 
piivileged class, who thought that educat¬ 
ing the poor would prove dangerous to 
propel ty and ranlr. 

'When the Age we live in commenced, 
the House of Commons was eutirely under 
the control of an oligarchy numbering less 
than 200 individuals. They had complete 
command of the Upper House, and with 
regard to the Lower House, out of 658 
members no fewer than 487, mdudiug the 
whole of the forty-five members returned 
by Scotland, owed Iheir seats to nomination, 
and not to election in the proper sense of 
the term, and 243 of these rvere returned 
by the influence of 128 peers. A consid¬ 
erable number of the pocket boroughs liacl 
scarcely any electors at all. A ruined mound, 

I three uiches in a w'all, and a park returned 
two members each to the House of Com¬ 
mons, while Manchester, Leeds, Birming¬ 
ham, and other large towns were entirely 
unrepresented. 

As the Government was kept in office 
by the borough-mongers and great landed 
proprietors, without whose support it could 
not hare existed for a month, its patronage 
was exercised mainly for their benefit. The 
Pension List swarmed with the female rela¬ 
tions of the aristocracy. Sinecure offices, 
with large salaries attached to them, nestled 
in every nook and corner of the public 
service, and were almost universally held 
by the male relatives of peers and borough- 
mongers, or even by great noblemen them- 
selve.s. This mode of providing, at the pub¬ 
lic expense, for the families of the upper 
classes rvas followed in the civil service, 
in the army and navy, and more especi¬ 
ally in the church. Clerical nepotism had 
become a scandal and a by-word. Of 
10,421 benefices in England and Wales 
betu'oen 6000 and 7000 were held by in¬ 
cumbents who Avere non-resident. In the 
army commissions were frequently green 
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to boys in the mirsery or at school, and the 
legal and judicial departments were places 
of refuge, with large pay and little or no 
worlc, for the relatives or friends of the 
heads of the law. The legislation of that 
day, like the administration of puhlic affairs, 
was mainly directed towards the class in¬ 
terests of the few, to which the rights of 
the many or the welfare of the nation were 
made ciuitc subordinate. The Corn Laws 
were avowedly intended to keep np the price 
of wheat to 8 Os. a quarter, and of other 
cereals in the same proportion, for the 
benefit of lauded proprietor.s; and duties, 
not for the sake of revenue, but of pro¬ 
tection to home industries, were levied at 
British ports on many hundreds of articles 
largely used by the people. The East 
India Company had a monopoly of the 
trade with both China and India, and no 
merchant or trader unconnected with the 
Company was allowed any share in the 
traffic. The whole system of taxation was 
so framed as to levy a heavy assessment on 
the articles which formed the main support 
of the middle and lower classes, and to 
press lightly on the luxuries of the rich. 
It was estimated about the close of the 
Coutineutal wai' that a workman paid 
nearly £11 annually to cany on the ma¬ 
chinery of the Government and to pro¬ 
tect native industry, and this at a time 
when the ordinary workman did not 
earn more than twice that sum. Even 
thirty years later, wlien the condition of 
the working classes had begun to improve, 
it was calculated tliat they paid in taxes 
from 4s. to IGs. of every pound which they 
expended on the main articles of their 
consumption, to say nothing of the tax 
vhich they paid on bread and beef, which 
could not well be estimated. Eor every 
20s., Mr. Cobden said, which they ex- 

* The system of taxation existing in these diiys has 
been no less truly than wittily described by Sydney 
Smith‘The schoolboy whips his taxed top; the 
be.ardlesa youth manages his taxed horse with a taxed 
bridle on a taxed road; and the dying Englishman, 
pouring bis medioine which has paid 7 per cent, into 
a spoon which has paid IB per cent, flings himself 
back upon his chintz bed which has iiaid 22 per cent., 


pended on tea they paid 10s. of duty, for 
every 20s. they expended on sugar they 
paid 6s. of duty, for every 20s. they ex¬ 
pended on coffee they paid 8s. of duty; on 
soap 5s., on beer 4s., on tobacco 16s., on 
spirits 14s."' 

The municipal corporations were com¬ 
posed of a small body of freemen notoriously 
corrupt, wlio monopolized important trad¬ 
ing privileges and immunities, jobbed every 
office, and squandered municipal property 
in the most scandalous inanuer, while the 
great body of the citizens were powerless 
spectators of the abuses uuder which they 
suffered. In England a Poor Law was in 
existence which had degraded a race of 
freemen into a horde of paupers, and was 
as ruinous to the morals of the working 
cla,3se,s in the agricultural districts as it 
was injurious to the interests of farmers 
and landlords. Under the operation of this 
system hundreds of farms were tenantless, 
because no possible reduction could make 
the occupier become liable for the payment 
of the poor-rate. Tlie press was the victim 
of oppressive legislation in every form. The 
paper on which the newspaper was printed 
was taxed, the advertisements which were 
inserted in it were taxed, and the news¬ 
paper itself was .subjected to a duty of 4d. 
on each copy issued. Over and above, a 
journal that ventured to criticise and con¬ 
demn the proceedings of the Government, 
no matter how arbitrary or unjust, or to 
expose the tyranny of some local magnate 
or official, was liable to a criminal prosecu¬ 
tion, which in not a few cases subjected the 
writer to a lengthened imprisonment, and 
proved ruinous to the proprietor. The law 
of libel, indeed, was one of the most 
oppressive instruments in the liaucls of the 
Government for the repression of the rights 
and liberties of the people. 

and expii'BB in the arms of an apothecary who has 
paid a licenae of £100 for tho privilege of putting 
him to death. Hia whole property is then im¬ 
mediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. Large foes are 
demanded for bnryiug him in the chancel, his vir¬ 
tues are handed down to posterity on taxed marble, 
and he is then gathered to hia fathers to be taxed 
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The postal system was so arranged that: and want of medical attendance, pressed 
tlie ^ working classes could rarely if ever' aeavily on the agricultural lahourers, and 
avail themselves of its benefits. The con- destroyed many lives. The mortality was 
veyance of a letter from Glasgow or Edin- increased hy the custom of bnrying the 
burgh to London cost a sum nearly egual dead in crowded city graveyards, whicli not 
to the day s wage of an ordinary labourer, only infected the air in their vicinity, bnt 
and the postage of a letter from any town in some cases poisoned the wells from 
ten miles distant cost a third of that sum, which the people procured their supply 
and was fregnently forty-eight hours on of water. 

the way. The Test and Corporation Acts The criminal population in all our large 
excluded from municipal offices and Gov- towns amounted to many thousands, the 
ernmeut employment all who declined to number of crimes laid to their charge was 
icccirm the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper appalling, and though the penal code was 
ill connection with the Church of England, of the most sanguinary character, it had 
Roman Catliolics, Jews, and members of no effect in diuhnisliing the amount of 
the Society of Friends were ineligible for a crime. In England, down to 1836, a 
.seat in Parliament. The universities and prisoner under trial for felony was not 
public schools in England were strictly allowed the assistance of counsel. Stealing 
closed against di.sseutGrs, and oven against from the person or from a shop an article 
mcnihci'S of the Scottish Chnrcli; while in of the value of 5s., or from a dwelling 
Scotland memhers of that Cliiirch alone or a ship an article of the value of 40s,, 
were eligible to tlio office of professor in the was pimishahle with death. So was picking 
uiiivorsitios or of teacher in the national pockets, and theft from a bleaclifield, and 
schools. The Irish Church, with all its poaching hy night, and stealing cattle or 
sinecures and abuses, was then held in- sheep. So was forgery, writing a threaten- 
violnte, and its titho.s were collected in a ing letter to extort money, returning from 
way that led frofiucntly to scenes of violence transportation before the period adjudged 
and bloodshed. The privilege to publish by the court, cutting down young trees, 
tliG Bible was a strict monopoly, and it shooting at rabbits, appearing disguised 011 
was sold at a price which placed it beyond public roads—even injuring AVestminster 
the unaided reach of the poor, while it con- Bridge, Altogether there were no less than 
verted tlio royal printers into extensive 223 capital offences in the criminal code of 
landed proprietors. The laws of health Great Britain. AVell might Sir Samuel 
wore iinperfcclly known and were generally Romilly declare that there was no other 
neglected. In London and all the large country in the world‘where so many and 
towns in tlie three kingdoms tens of thou- so large a variety of actions were punishable 
sands of the working classes were compelled with loss of life.’ Even in the year 1834 
to live in cellars and pestiferous hovels, the four hundred and eighty persons were eon- 
.seats of dirt and disease, the nurseries of the demned to death—^though most of them 
hospital, the workhouse, and the jail. Fever had their sentences commuted—and eight 
was rarely absent from the crowded streets hundred and ninety-four persons were 
nncl laiiG,s. Oue-tenth of all the deaths sentenced in the same year to banish- 
was caused by small-pox, and preventible ment for life. 

diseases of every kind swept away annu- The state of the prisons was a disgrace 
ally one in twciity-four, sometimes one in to humanity. The cells were small, dark, 
eighteen, of the inhabitants of our great damp, unventHated, and swarming with 
cities. Even in the rural districts nndraineil vermin. No beds were provided, nor a 
fields generated intermittent fevers, and sufficient supply of food, and the hapless 
miserable cottages, scanty food and clothing, inmates had often to implore the charity 
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of the paasers-by.* There -was no separa¬ 
tion of the sexes, and no classification of 
criminals. A rustic lad imprisoned for snar¬ 
ing a rabbit was at once associated with 
old and hardened offenders, and came out 
of jail contaminated and demoralized. The 
description which Lord Coclthurn gives of 
the old Edinburgh prison, the celebrated 
‘ Heart of Midlothian,’ was equally true of 
almost every jail in the United Kingdom; 
‘A most atrocious jail it was, the very 
breath of which almost struck down any 
strauser who entered its dismal door. It 

O 

was very small, the entire hole being filled 
with little dark cells; heavy manacles, the 
only security; airless, waterless, drainless 
—a living grave. One week of that dirty, 
fetid, cruel torture-house was a severer 
punishment than a year of our worst 
modern prisons.’ A peculiarly malignant 
fever, generated by this pestiferous atmo¬ 
sphere, swept off from time to time num¬ 
bers of the poor wretched inmates of the 
prisons of that day; and when the 'jail 
delivery’ took place at the assizes, and 
the prisoners were [olaced at the bar of the 
court, they not unfrequently brought in¬ 
fection and death to the jury, the witnesses, 
and the spectators, and on one occasion the 
presiding judge himself fell a victim. 

The harsh treatment of the sailors in the 
royal navy made seamen reluctant to enter 
the service, and in many cases the .ships 
were manned mainly by the efforts of a 
press-gang. Discipline was maintained both 
in the army and navy by a savage use of 
the lash, which was not unfrequently in¬ 
flicted for comparatively slight offences. It 
was by no means unusual to condemn a 
soldier or sailor to receive 500 lashes, and 
there was a noted case in 1811 when a 
soldier was sentenced by a conrt-martial to 

* A stocking suapendad by a string from the iron 
bars of tho witidcw- enabled the charitable to oon- 
tribute towards the supply of the wants of tho poor 
prisoners. Sir Walter Scott makes Edio OoMltroe 
say, in allusion to thia practice, ' It wadna be credit¬ 
able for me, that am tho king’s bedesman and entitled 
to beg by word of mouth, to be fishing for bawbees out 
at the jail window ivi’ the tit o’ a stocking and a string.’ 


1000 lashes, of which 750 were actually 
inflicted. The editor of a country news¬ 
paper who called public attention to this 
atrocious conduct was found guilty of libel, 
and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison¬ 
ment. Even after the battle of Waterloo 
the proposal that the punishment of a 
soldier or sailor should he limited to 100 
lashes was rejected by the House of Com¬ 
mons witiiout a division. 

The changes that have taken place in all 
these matters during the Age we live in 
are as gratifying as astonishing. On tlie 
Continent serfdom has been abolished in 
Eussia and Austria; and though the secret 
societies by which the vast dominions of 
the Czar are honeycombed are most dan¬ 
gerous to the welfare of the country, and 
have at length, after various unsuccessful 
attempts, brought about the assassination of 
Alexander IT., even this state is preferable 
to the stagnation and degradation, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which existed under 
the despotic rule of Nicholas. Germany 
has now become a compact and powerful 
empire, and there is good reason to hope 
that in time unity will be followed by 
national freedom. Italy is united and free 
from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean, 
and its former dynasties of petty and 
tyrannical rulers have been swept away 
never to return. And though the armed 
truce which exists on the Continent still 
causes an enormous expenditure of money, 
and withdraws several millions of the 
flower of tho people from industrial pur¬ 
suits, converting them into mere consumers 
of other men’s labours, yet there is reason 
to hope that, through the great diffusion of 
knowledge and the increasing power of the 
people, the Continental autocrats will be 
compelled to beat their swords into plough¬ 
shares and study war no more. 

In our own country, even under the un¬ 
reformed Parliament, the influence of the 
rising spirit of freedom and a sense of right 
compelled the relaxation of the laws which 
for centuries had restricted the liberties 
of the working classes. The exportation 
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of machinery was uo longer prohibited. 
Artisans were peunitfced to carry their 
labour to other countrie.s, instead of being 
bound like serfs to the British soil. Work¬ 
men were left free to combine for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining higher wages or better 
treatment, so long as they did not infringe 
the rights of others. The Test Act and 
the Ui.sabilities of the Eoman Catholics 
were abolished, and ultimately those which 
affected the Jews. These changes were 
followed by the reform of Parliament and of 
the municipal corporations; the people have 
been intrusted with the election of their 
representatives both in Parliament and in 
the town councils, and are protected by 
the ballot alike from the intimidation of 
the landlord and of the mob. The Criminal 
Code has been vastly softened and improved. 
The shocking barbarities inflicted on women 
and young children in mines and collieries 
and other works have been suppressed. The 
evils resulting from the unduly prolonged 
labour of children in factories have been 
remedied; the employment of those under 
nine years of age is now prohibited, the 
Avorkiug tune of children under thirteen is 
restricted to forty-eight hours, and of young 
persons under eighteen to sixty-nine hours 
weekly. The Ten Hours Act has imposed 
a further limitation of their hours of laboui-. 
The laws of health are now much better 
understood and acted on, and the sanitaiy 
arrangements of our large towns, though 
still far from perfect, liave undergone great 
improvement. In London, Glasgow, Edin¬ 
burgh, and other cities, the narrow lanes, 
closes, and wyiids, in which the poorer 
classes were crowded together in thou¬ 
sands, have been swept away and rejilaced 
by spacious .streets and comfortable dwell¬ 
ings. The gaols have been transformed into 
roomy, well-ventilated, and healthy places 
of conhnement, where provision has been 
made for the instruction, and means zeal¬ 
ously employed for the reformation, of 
the prisoners. Monopolies of every kind, 
more especially the restrictions on the 
importation of food for the people, have 


been completely abolished, and commerce 
has now been made as free as the winds 
of heaven. The public revenue, too, is 
raised in a manner which leaves the 
working classes completely exempt, if they 
only choose to abstain from the use of 
spirituous liquors and tobacco. The taxes 
on kuowdedge have been abolished; the 
circulation of public journals conducted 
with great ability has been enormously in¬ 
creased, while the reduction of their price 
has brought them within reach of aU classes 
of the community, communicating intelli¬ 
gence collected from evevy quarter of the 
globe, and diffusing important information 
on subjects of vital interest to aU. The 
penny postage has conferred inestimably 
great benefits, moral and social as well 
as financial, on the mass of the people, 
at the same time that it has increased 
twenty-fold postal communications of every 
kind, and has at the same time doubled 
the uet revenue yielded by the post office. 
Vast improvements have taken place 
in mechanical agency, shoitening the pro¬ 
cesses of labour and improving the re¬ 
sults ; and the steamship, the locomotive, 
the electric telegraph, and the telephone 
have increased enormously our command 
over the powers of nature and our supply 
of the necessaries and comforts of life. In 
the cultivation of the arts as well as of the 
sciences there has been a great improve¬ 
ment, and engravings which not many 
years ago were the exclusive possession of 
the wealthy, are now brought within the 
reach of the working classes and extensively 
circulated among them. The discovery of 
the photographic art has been a source of 
great enjoyment as w’ell as a benefit to 
millions, has strengthened the ties of rela¬ 
tionship and friendship, and has secured for 
posterity a representation of the manners 
and customs, and the dress, dwellings, and 
modes of life of the present generation. 

The progress that has been made during 
the present age in agricultural affairs has 
kept pace with the advance in mechanical 
agency. Drainage, rvliich has promoted 
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the health of the agricnltiiral population, 
has greatly increased the fertility of the 
soil, So have the use of artificial manures, 
the steam plough, and otlier scientific im¬ 
plements, which, now that legislative prro- 
tection has been withdrawn, have enabled 
the British farmer to keep his ground 
against foreign competition, 

It is still more gratifying to observe the 
intellectual and moral progress that ha.s 
been made during the Age we live in. In 
nearly all the Continental countries, and in 
America and the Dominion of Canada, great 
and successful effort.s have been made to 
promote the instruction of the peo 2 rle; and 
in Britain a national system of education 
has been established suited to the circum¬ 
stances and commensurate with the wants 
of the nation, and bringing the means of 
instruction within reach even of the p>oorest 
classes of the community, The abolition 
of the Bible monopoly and the institution of 
Bible Societies have brought the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures within the reach even of the poorest 
classes of the people. Benevolent associa¬ 
tions in great numbers, aud on a most 
extensive scale, have been formed for the 
alleviation of all the varied forms of human 
suffering—for the relief of the indigent and 
the imbecile, the sick and the maimed, the 
maintenance and instruction of the blmd 
and the deaf aud dumb, and the .suppiort 
of widows and or^ohans. The insane are 
now restrained by gentle treatment and 
kindness, instead of the harsh and brutal 
restrictions of chains and darkness aud 
strait-waistcoats. Missionary societies, in¬ 
stituted by nearly all denominations of 
Christians, have sent out their agents with 
the Bible in their hands translated into 
languages hitherto unwritten, to labour in 
almost every quarter of the world—among 
the snows of Labrador and under the fierce 
heat of the tropics, in tlic islands of the 
Pacific, in India, and China, aud Africa. In 
the latter the researches of the illustrious 
traveller Livingstone have rolled away the 
curtain of darkness which from time im¬ 
memorial hung over vast regions hitherto 


sealed against the march of civilization, and 
have opened a patli for the missionary to 
make known the glad tidings of the Gospel 
to the benighted aud degraded inhabitants. 
All these and many other cheering ‘ signs 
of the times’ warrant tire hope that the 
time is a 2 )p>roachiug when ‘the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea,’ aud when right¬ 
eousness aud peace shall reign togetlier 
throughout the rvorld. 

Our history of the present century would 
be incomplete rvithout an account of the 
marvellous increase of population in the 
United Kingdom since the first census, 
taken in 1801. Previous to this period the 
number of the people had been a fruitful 
source of controversy among politicians, 
but we have nothing more reliable than the 
estimates of Pdckinau, based on the records 
of births, deaths, and marriages contained 
in the parish registers, which were com¬ 
menced prior to the year 1600, and assum¬ 
ing that these bore tlie same proportion to 
the total population as they did in 1801. 
The results, if not very trustworthy, arc 
interesting as enabling us to make soino 
comparison of the populations of England 
and Wales in the present and preceding 
centuries. According to this estimate tho 
population was probably as follows in tho 
years mentioned:— 



England, 

Wales. 

1570, 

3,737,841 

301,034 

ICUO, 

4,400,454 

351,264 

16.30, 

6,220,263 

375,254 

1670, 

5,395,180 

378,401 

1700, 

0,663,061 

391,947 

1700, 

6,060,041 

450,904 


On the succeeding page we give in tabu¬ 
lar form tho ^niucipal result.s of the censuses 
of Great Britain from the first, in 1801, to 
the last, in 1881, and of Ireland from 1821 
to 1881. The issue in 1883 of the cor¬ 
rected results of the census of 1881 enables 
us to give the populations of the counties, 
2 )rincipal cities, and towns of the United 
Kingdom in a form which will he con¬ 
venient for reference. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AT EACH CENSUS FDOM ISOl TO ISSI. 


PnPOL^Tluy I 1 lUILlLi JL’.l) HuVii-S. 



Number 

o£ 

Malus. 

N’limljcr 

of 

Fem-Tas. 

T.it-il 

Puitulatiun. 

DecGntil.i 

laLluTbi: 

Fticwit- 
a'B ut 

Ert.1 Lunial 
luau e 

Xuiulicr 

of 

rAuijiicti 

Pt-rr .nj 

311 ^ V Jl 
Tj-iijily 

iurui).r 

r,f 

IniiTljitciI 

Hou 

Ter 

lo 

LWl 

F Linn 

J!1 1 .,1j 

IlN(;r,AVT) .1 'Wart s s 
laul, MiU'ch 10. 

4,251,735 
4,873.005 

4,(1.37.861 

S,802,581) 



l,59f.,721 

4.r08 

1,57.'),0J3 

5,613 

1.2 4 

1811, Mav 27. 

5,20t>,G51 

10,101,250 

1,271,72( 

14 

2,142,147 

4,715 

1.7.)7,’i/4 


1.192 

1821, May 28. 

D.S5a,:)lO 

0.149.917 

12,600.231) 

1.8.15,056 

IS 

2,l9:i.4^:i 

4.^13 



1.191 

18;)1, May 29. 

(!.771,19() 

7,125,661 
8,101),502 

1.1,896,797 

1,S0(5,3G1 

10 


4.772 

2 I'l.lU 

.jG 0 

1.173 

1811, Juno 7.. 

7,777,5H3 

1.5,011,1 IS 

2,017,351 

It 



2,94,1,615 



1851, Maicli 31. 

8.781,225 

9,l46;ib4 

17,927,669 

2,013,101 

1.1 

y,712.2'}6 

4.S-27 

2,2r^".^J 


1.133 

181)1, April 8. 

0,776,259 

10,250,005 

20,0liU2i4 

2,138,615 

12 

4,101.521 

1,17 

3.T.V).'i(i5 


l.lO 

1871, Ai)iil3. 

ll,05S,!m 

11,003,3.12 

22,7] 2,206 

2,646,012 

13.19 

5,049,016 

4.50 

1,2)9,117 

51 

I.IS 

1881, A pi ll d. 

12,6:50.002 

13,334,537 

25,974,139 

3,201^13 

14,34 

5,643;)53 

4G 

4.'*i3,bt4 

5 37 

1.17 

BClHT.AjiD : 








IKDl, March 10. 

7;)B,091 

800.320 

1,008,420 



364,979 

4.418 

20 J.")',) 

.l-Dl 

1 011 

IKll, Miiy 17. 

82 i); 2 nG 

979.508 

1,505,504 

197,411 

12.-27 

462 OtjS 

4.1UI 

L04,«fl5 

5.9JJ 

1 'Mi 

1821, May 28.. 

082,62:5 

1,108 898 

2,OJl,.52l 

2S5,ti57 

1.9 S2 

417,906 

4 GOO 

311,471 

dl2) 

1.112 

IKJ], May 2.9. 

1.111,156 

i,24o,o:jo 

2,3Gi;)S0 

272,565 

i:).04 

51)2,3ul 

4 7U7 


6101 

13)0 

1811, ,1 mm 7. 

1,211,862 

1,678.322 

2,026,131 

2.V) 795 

10B2 

G50.12b 

4 7(50 

Di-JAVi 

5211 

1.995 

IhOl, Miircli 31. 

1,375.170 

1,513,2(i3 

2,558,742 

208,5.55 

10.25 

e6(),f)ys 

LSU 

3T0,1i iS 

T.HiL 

l.fiil 

JMil, Aiii'iia. 

1,140,.313 

1,012,110 

3,602,294 

171,552 

6.00 

6iS fiifl 

■4,503 

a '3,220 

7.7a4 

1.7*5 

1871, April 0. 

i,6o;i.i 11 

1,750,875 

3;ii)U,(U8 

297,724 

9.72 

740,748 

4.50 

dl2.1‘^.) 

8.15 

l.W 

IhSl. April d...... 

1,700,475 

1,USG,U98 

3,73.5,573 

375 555 

11.18 

812,712 

4.G0 

75?,l«jS 

5.65 

1.10 

rai’f ' 









1821. May 23. 

0,341,020 

3,4COROl 

6,601,827 


... 

1,312,012 

6.1S1 

l,U2,Oi2 


1.1 IS 

1R!U, May 20. 

3,701.880 

8,972,521 

7.707,461 

003,574 

1410 

1.385,CidO 

5 693 

1,210,SU) 

6.214 

1.103 

1811, JutioT.. 

4,017,576 

4,105,518 

8,175,124 

407.723 

6.2.5 

1,472,787 

5.’50 

l,fJ23,809 

6.152 

1.103 

laii, Mai’oli 31. 

a.iou.oiio 

3,:i01,7fl5 

2,059.552 

G.571,278 

ti.COO.SW 

|io.:)6 

1,204,110 

5.4V8 

l.Ol’t.223 

6 292 

1.153 

IHDi. Api'118. 

y.poi.om 

5,796,907 

i77.\:ni 

}tl.79 

1.128,100 

5.105 

niijiso 

5,504 

1.137 

1871, April 3. 

2,6J0,75:J 

2,772,024 

5.412.377 

fsso.ono 

fC.'O 

1,071.494 

564 

9W,:J52 

563 

l.U 

1881, Apiil4. 

2,522,861 

2,C37,(j:)3 

6,169,8:)9 

t2."v2,538 

)4,T 

004,579 

5,IS 

912,7(51 

5.65 

1.09 

Ier.ANm in tuu OiiiTjau 










1821. 

41,733 

47,775 

£9,506 

... 


... 


... 


... 

1831. 

48,515) 

05,161 

108,710 

4,202 


... 

... 

... 


... 

laii. 

57,550 

C0.IS4 

124,610 

29,330 


... 

... 

.. 


... 

1051. 

GU,851 

70,272 

118.120 

19,968 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

lani. 

(10,140 

77;)07 

143447 

321 

... 

... 


... 


... 

J871. 

00,222 

78,416 

144.6.13 

1.191 

... 

... 


... 


... 

1831. 

05.030 

76.248 

141,223 

3,415 

... 

... 


... 


... 


* lu ISil tho uuMbur of families iu England and Wales was not correctly returned. t Decrease in Ireland. 


POPULATION OF THE COUNTIES OP ENGLAND AND W-\XES IN T881. 


EKaLANTJ. 


Dcilford,. 
Derks, , 
Diicklijgliam, 
Ciunljj’ldgo, 
OlicBterj. 
C01'M1V»11, 

Gnm1)Hi'lu.nd, 
Derliy, . 
Devon, , 
Doi'HCt, . 
Diii’lmri, 
Essex, . 
Gloucoator, 


149,473 
21S;W3 
170,323 
183,51)4 
fili.oar 
330,080 
250,047 
4G1,0U 
GU3,C1)5 
191,028 
807,258 
570,434 
672,423 


Hnuts, . 

Ilureford, 

Ilcrtfoul, 

Huntingdon, 

Kent, 

Lancaster, 

Leiechter, 

Lincoln,, 

Middlesex, 

Maiiinoutli, 

Norfollc,. 

Noi'tlianipton, 

Nortluimberla 

Nottingham, , 

Oxford, . I 


. 6D3,470 
. 121.002 
. 203 009 
. 59,401 

. 977,700 
. 3,451,141 
. 321,258 
. 409,919 

. 2,020,483 
. 211,207 

. 444,749 
. 272/w5 
i, , 431.060 
. 391,815 
, 179,639 


Hutlfliid, 

Salop, . 
Suincvsct, 
Stafford,. 

Suffolk, . 

SuTiey, . 

Sussex, . 
■Warwick, 
Weblmoriand, 
IVihs, . 
■Worcester, . 
York, EastDldinj 
" City, 


21,434 
. 21Sj014 
4GiMuO 
981,013 
. 85(5,393 
1,436.899 
490.603 
, 737,330 
G4,19l 
. 255,565 
, 380,253 
, 316,490 
49,530 


Nortii Riding, 340,260 
W^est Riding, 2,175.314 


WAtrs. 


Atiglcsey, 

lire con, . 

Cardigan, 

Canuarthen, 

fTaiJiarvon, 

Dcnhigii, 

Flint, . 

Ojamnrgan, 

llerlunctb. 
Montgomery, 
Pembroke, 
Radnor, , 


51,416 

57.746 

70,270 

124,564 

119,349 

111,740 

6ii,4;i3 

62,938 

05,718 

91,824 

23,528 


COETtEOTED POPULATION OP THE CITIES AND BOKOUGHS IN ENGLAND AND 'WAXES HATING DEFINED 
MUNICIPAL OE PAP.IIAMENTAEY LIMITS, ACCOEDING TO THE CENSUS OP 1881, 

NOTE-Tlie letter m iu tlie table Jenutes Maaicipal boTOiglis; p. Parliamentary bovoushs; m & p, Munieipal and 
’ Parliamentary, tlio liroitH being co-citensive. 


Aberavon, . 
Aberystwitb, 
Abingdon, , 

(b 

Accrington, . 
Andover, 

<{ , 
Arundel, 
ABbton-undcr-L 
« 

Aylesbury, 


TOP. 
m djSTiO 
m 7,088 
m 6,(5S-i 
p 0,630 
m 31,435 
in 6,653 
p 5,870 
. m 2,748 
jjne.w 37,040 
p 4a,4S0 
p 28,907 


FOP. 

Rniibmy, . . m 3,600 

« . .p 12^2 

lianialey, , . m 23.790 

Barnstaple, . . w 12,2^ 

« . . p 12,193 

nnrrow-in-FurnObB, m 47,100 


BaBingetelcG, 
Rath City, 
Ratli, . 
Ratley, . 
jBeanmarifi, 


01)81 
.p 63,785 
. m £1^14 
. m 27/605 


Decclcs,. 
Bedford, 
Berwick-iipon- 
'I'Tvecd, 
Beverley, 
Beu'dley, 

tc 

Bidefotd, 

Birkcrtbead, 
Binuingliani, ui 
Blackburn, 


POP. 

. m 5.721 
i&p 19,533 

iSsp 13,598 
. 11.425 

. 7/j. 3,0^8 

, p 8.67S 
. m 6«ot2 
&p S-i.OOO 
& p 40i»,774 
. w 104.014 


POP. 

Plack'burn, . . p 100,020 

Blackpool, . . m 14.220 

BlaTidiorii, . • m 1*373 

Bodmin. * • 5,0GL 

'• . • G,S0G 

Holton, . . . m 105,414 

“ « • r 105,905 

Bootle-Cum-Linaci e, m 27,374 
Boston,. . . 14.941 

« . . i> 18,S73 

Bradford, . . vi 163,032 
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THE AGE WE LIVE IH: 


PGV. 

i?i',LdfoviI, , . p 180,450 

J>jcckrjock, . . m <1,247 

' ' P 6,f>23 

, . ni 5,8B5 

. . p 7,212 

Bvldgwatur, . . tti 12,007 

Diidjiort, ,vi6ip 6,705 
BriL'hton, . . 7?i 107,516 

“ . .p 128,4-10 

Diistol,. . 206,874 

Uiickiliyliftin, . 7» 3,58a 

“ . . p 6,859 

Uurnley, . . m 58,751 

'' • . J‘ G‘1638 

Biirblera, . . /ji 26,522 

Riirtoii-unon-TrerU, vi 89,288 
Bjirj, . . . m 52,213 

“ . . p 50,178 

Bury 8t. Eclnumds— 

mSip 16,111 

Caino, , . VI 2,471 

“ • • P 

Canibi'idgG, . . vi 353(33 

“ . ;] 10,878 

Caiitcrlnny, . m^'p 21,7(’4 

Cardift’. . . , ui 82761 

CauHj'uu, . . jii 3,609 

Cai’lislu, . VI &p 3;j,b84 

Cflrraartheii, , m 10,31-4 

Cajjjarvon, . . 7 h 10,258 

(Jluvul, . . .Ml 2,411 

(jlmtliain, . . p 40,783 

ChuUca, . . p 306,798 

CIiBlteulmm,. . m 43,972 

4(3 h 42 

(Jhostcr, . , m 30,794 

LJjestei* ('ity. .p 40,972 
f/h((sturfi*'ld.. . Ml 12,221 

ClucliGslBV, . . fti 8,1U 

Clilcliustcv City, .p 0,660 
Cliippunluiii, . Ml 1,352 

" . . p G,77G 

Chipping Norton,, mi 4,107 
Oiippliig 'Wycoinho, w 10 (318 
*' “ . P 18,154 


Chrlstolmvch 

■ P 

28,633 

Uli'pnccstcr, , 

• P 

S,lill 

Clithoroo, . 

m 

10,17(1 

“ . 

P 

11,472 

CnclcejTnontli, 

P 

7,188 

(JoJclicster; . 

m I*i: p 

28,374 

Coiiglctoii, . 

VI 

11,11(5 

Conway, . 

in 

3,2.'i‘i 

Coventry, . 

. 7» 

42,111 

Covontry City, , p 

4(5,6(53 

Crewo, . , 

VI 

2i,3S0 

Ciickladd, . 

p 

61,901 

DiU’Hngton, . 

. VI 

35,104 


V 

33,428 

Dartinoutb, - 

VI 

5,726 

Uavcntiw, 

m 

3,869 

Deal, . 

VI 

8,500 

Denbigli, 

m 

0,506 

Derby, . 

711 

81,1(58 


P 

77,036 

Devizefi, 

m&p 

G,li 15 

Dovoiiport, . 

. 771 

48,939 


P 

G3,i)80 

DawBbuvy, . 

. in 

20,(137 


P 

Gy.6fl0 

Doncaster, . 

in 

21,139 

DorchGHtar, . 

VI p 

7,-567 

Dover, . 

in 6i V 

39,270 

Di'oitwLch, . 

m 

9,701 

“■ 

P 

0.868 

Dudley,. 

m 

4(1.262 

“ . 

P 

87,527 

Dmistablo, . 

. m 

4,627 

Dill'll am. 

VI 

14,932 

Diivliam City, 

P 

16,372 

East Eetfurd, 

VI 

0,7-18 

it 

V 

60,(J64 

Evesiinm, 

m&p 

5,112 

Exotor,. 

, m 

37,066 

Exeter City,. 

■ P 

47,151 

Eye, 

. 7Jl 

2,‘20G 

V 

0/293 


pftp. 


Pninioiith, 

. . V 

6,973 

ravensliiiiu. 

. MZ 

S,fil6 

Finsbury, 

.p 

524,952 

Flint, . 

. Ml 

6,906 

Folkestone, 

. Ml 

iS^BbG 

FromOj , 

• P 

0,377 

Oatesliond, 

, ni &71 

eSjSoa 

tllastunbiii'y 

. ni 

3,719 

Giossop, 

. m 

io;>7i 

(ilonee-iter, 

m tk » 

3C,r>Ji 

(indalming. 

. }» 

2,505 

G n il in an cb ester, in 

2,188 

GL'iiutlmm, 

. Ml 

16J586 

“ 

• P 

17,345 

(Jravesend, 

. Mi 

‘J.i;i02 

** 

• P 

31,283 

Gi'eenwicli, 

. P 

2(>7,028 

Giimsby, Great, . m 

2B.503 


• 

4.6,351 

Onildfuvd, 

. Ml 

10,853 


‘P 

11,603 

Hackney, 

- P 

417,233 

ITalilax, 

m iKi p 

73,G30 

Hanley, 

. in 

48,.361 

Ilaitlcpoo], . 

4 m 

12.301 

Iliii'tlopools, 

rije, p 

4(5,000 

Ilanviclb 

Ml & ;) 

7,842 

llabtings, 

. Mi 

•12 258 

({ 

. 7( 

47.73s 

Ilavorfordwost . in 

G,308 

Hodnn., 

Mi 

m«i 

HoHton, 

. Ml 

3,182 

(« 

* P 

7,035 

ncrefovd. 

III & 1) 

19,821 

Ilertford, 

. Ml 

7,7.47 


• P 

8,718 

Ifeywood, 

. in 

22,970 

Hoiiitau, 

. Ml 

.3.368 

llortihain, 

• P 

0,662 

HiiddcrsiloU 

m 

81,8.11 


. p 

87,157 

UuU, . 

. in 1.64,240 


• P 

162,191 

Huntingdon, 

Mi 

4,228 

n 

P 

<5.110 

ITyde, . 

M 

28.(W0 

Jlytlio, . 

in 

4,173 


• P 

2b,230 

Jpswich, 

Ml & p 

50,616 

Jari'ow,. 

m 

25,160 

K cndal,, 

m St p 

i;i,f,im 

Kidderminste 

•, . Ml 

21,270 


P 

26,033 

King’s Lyiin, 

in 

18,639 


V 

10,454 

Kings toii-upou- 


Tliaines, . 

. VI 

20,61.S 

Knfli'osborougli, . p 

5,000 

Lambeth, 

. p 499,2.65 

Lancastor, . 

m 

20,063 

Launceston,. 

. ?n 

3,217 

" 


5,(775 

Leamington,. 

. »« 

22/J70 

Lcedfij . 

in & p 30.9,110 

I.Gicester, . 

m & v 122,370 

Looiiiinster, . 

in Sep 

6,044 

IiOneb, . 

V 

n,i90 

Lichfield, 

Ml & p 

8,349 

Lincoln, 

7» & p 

37,3J3 

Libkeai'd, 

. m 

4,5.36 

" . 

• P 

6,601 

Liverpool, . 

m A.' p 6522598 

Liandoveiy,. 

, m 

2,03,5 

LlanidlOGs, . 

VI 

3,421 

London City, 

in & p 

60,(552 

Lougton, 

m 

18,020 

Loutli, , 

. in 

1U,(j91 

Ludlow, 

. Ml 

6,036 


• P 

6,061 

Luton, . 

. Ml 

23,.9fi0 

Lymo lloflls,. 

. >n 

2,047 

Lyinington, . 

. Ml 

2,410 

P 

5,4GS 


TOP. 


ilacclesfield. 

. Ml 

n7.514 

•I 

P 

37,020 

Muidcnheml, 

VI 

8,220 

Maidstone^ . 

Ml 

29,623 


;i 

29,647 

Malden, 


6 4<8 


P 

7,1(5 

Malmesbury, 

P 

0 881 

Mnltozi, 

P 

■ 8,7.51 

M.ancUosier,. 

VI 

341,414 

ManchO'-ter City 

• P 

393,.)85 

M avgate, 

■ Ml 

l[i,030 

Marllurongh, 

Ml 

3,343 

u 

V 

6 ISO 

Marlow, Giunt, 

■ V 

G.77S 

iilarylGlrono,. 

, 2? 498,380 

Jleribyr-Tydfil, 

■ P 

91,373 

55,934 

Middlobboruiigh, 

VI 

u 

V 

72,115 

Midhnrht, 

p 

7.221 

Hoiimoufli, . 

Ml 

6,111 

Morpeth, 

m 

4,fi66 

4/ 

P 

33.459 

Neath, . 

m 

10,409 

NeiV'iirk, . mi ifi: ij 

14,018 

Neuixiry, 

Nmvciibtic-iinilGr» 

in 

10,144 

Lyme, 

771 

17,508 


T 

17,498 


Ncwco-stlo-upon- 


Tyne,. . VI &. v 116,809 
Newport, r. of Wight, Ml 9,3 57 

" ■' n 0 141 


" " p 9,14t 

Newport.WonmoiitJLfviS.j.DlS 

New Sborebam, 

• 

42,569 

Kew Wiudbor, 

. 74 

12,273 

(1 

• p 

in,(iS2 

NovtUallertmi, 

• p 

5,445 

Northanniton, 

. in 

5t.0Sl 

If 

. P 

57,644 

Norwich, . M&p 

87,812 

Nottingham, 

. VI 186,575 

'* . 

• P 

U1,04S 

OUlImm, 

. Mi 111.313 

" . 

• r 

162,51.3 

O.swcatiy, . 

. 7M 

7.8J7 

Over Dnrwon, 

. in 

2fi,7'Jl 

Oxiord,. 

. 771 

30,2(U 

Oxford City,. 

• p 

10,837 

Pembroke, . 

. m 

14,150 

Puiiryu, 

. 771 

D/IGO 

I'cnryu ami Fal- 


mouth, 

• p 

16,072 

PcMizmictj, . 

. m 

12,-101) 

I’oioi'bf rough, 

. VI 

21/228 

Vvtovhorouuli City,?) 

22,391 

PcteiufieUl, , 

• P 

6,510 

flynioiitli, . 

. in 

73.791 

“ . 

• P 

70,080 

I’oritofract, . 

. Ml 

6,790 

‘i 

• ?> 

15,332 

Poole, . . 7a 

&p 

12,310 

Povtsninuth,. 7H 

&p 

127,i}R9 

Piebtun, 

. m 

96,537 

n 

• P 

93,720 

Pwllheli, ! 

. Ml 

3.212 

bonding, . m 

& p 

42.051 

Helguto, 

, m 

18,()02 

kichmniui, . 

. m 

4,502 


' P 

6,512 

Kimm, . . 7n 

Se » 

7,.390 

Rochdale, . wi&|» 

G8,Rf)(l 

(toelioster, . mi db u 

21,307 

Roniecy, 

. m 

4,204 

Roiherlmm, . 

. m 

34,7b2 

Ruthin,. 

. VI 

3,03.3 

Hyde, . 

. m 

11,4U1 

Ityc, 

. m 

4,2'i4 


• P 

8,40 J 

Saffron-Walden, 

. m 

fl.OfJO 

Rt. Alban’s, , 

. M 

10,(Wl 

St. Helen’s, . 

. Mi 

57403 

St, Ives, Cornwall, Ml 

0.445 

,i 11 

• P 

8,800 


POP. 

St. Iveti, Uiutts, . Mi 3,002 
iSa'foj'd, . ni&p 176 235 
Siilibbiivy or New 
S.ivum, . . 7ii 14,792 

vSalisljury City ov 


New Saruti 

I • P 

15,6So 

Sandwich, 

. VI 

2,8 IG 

“ 

^ V 

10,(555 

Scarborough 

in it p 

30,504 

Sli, ftesbury, 

, VI 

2,312 


• P 

8.479 

Sheffield, 

VI & P 

284,503 

Shields, Soul 

, m & p 

6(i.87S 

Shrewsbury, 

m & p 

2(5,473 

6outliain]]toi 

in it p 

GU,0.j1 

South Moltoi 

. in 

3,340 

Soutliport, 

. in 

.32,200 

Southwarlc, 

• P 

221,91(5 

Snuttiwold, 

. in 

2,107 

Stiilbivd, 

. VI 

19,977 


V 

18,001 

Stiilybriclgc, 

m 

22,785 


• P 

39,671 

Stamford, 

. m 

8,773 

“ 

P 

fi/)93 

Stockport, 

in & p 

69,553 

Stockton, 

Vi 

41,015 

>' 

V 

66,457 

Stokc-upon-Trent, 7 m 

19,261 

(i 0 

. P 

162,394 

Stratford-oij-A von, m 

8,054 

Stl'QUll, . 

• P 

40,687 

Sudbury, 

771 

6.C84 

Snudfuland, . 

771 

llfi,S12 


V 

124,841 

Swansea, 

Ml 

66,597 

Tivmworth, . 

Ml 

4,891 

“■ , 

V 

14,101 

'raiinton. 

m ils V 

IG.GM 

Tavih’tock, . 

P 

0.879 

Tenby, . 

. in 

4,700 

Tuiitei'den, . 

in 

8,G20 

Ti-wkcslnuy,. 

7»l it 7) 

0,100 

Thetford, 

in 

4,032 

Tliir^k,. 

P 

0,312 

Tiverton, 

m & p 

10.462 

Torrington, . 

. m 

8.446 

Tt)tnos. 

m 

4,(389 

To\voi‘ Hamlets, . w 

430,137 

Truro, . 

7« tS;^) 

10,(519 

Tynemouth,. 

in & p 

44,118 


WdliofipUl, .Mi&p 30,854 
^YlllllngfLl‘d, . m 2.6l):3 

• . P 8,194 

Wnisall, . . Ml 68,706 

. . p 59,402 

YY/ireham, . . p 0,360 

■WiUTiDgtui),. . wi 41,45‘J 

*' . . p ‘10,253 

Warwiclc, . r» &/> 11,800 

■WeduGBlnirv, . p 124,d;57 

Wella, . ■. .Mi 4,G34 

WclHlipEol, . . ni 7,107 

Wenlock, . . ra 18,142 

“ • ■ P 20,092 

Wcstliiiry, . . p G,01-i 

Westminster City.p 220,238 
Weyinoiitli and Mol- 
Ruinlio UogiH,7H&p 13,716 
Whitby, . . p 14,021 

M'liUelinvan, . p 10,2.95 

Wigan, . . ?« «t p 48,19'J 

Wilton,, . . p 8,Hl)2 

WinchoBter,. in & p 17,780 

WlsLoch, . . VI 9,249 

Wolvorhampton, . in 76,76(3 
" .p 1(31,332 

Wnodfifcoek, , . p 7,033 

WoiTCHter, . . »i 33,950 

Worcostor City, .p 40,351 
AVrexliam, . . mi 10.978 


YftnnmUh, Great,. vi 46,169 
Yoovil,, . , m 8|-17n 

York, . , .Ml 49,530 

York City, . . p 00,343 
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rOPULATION OP THE COITNTIES OF IPELAITD IN 1881 . 


I, Lainstpr. 

por. 

Carlow County, . 4(j,0GS 
Iljoghoda,County of 
Town, . . . 1^,207 

Dublin City, . . 24i),G02 

Dublin County, . 160,GOB 

Kildivro , . 75,81)4 

Kllkunny City, . 12,200 

Kilkenny Cuinity, . a7,2,S2 

King's '' . 72,b6'J 

Longford " . Gl.ono 

I.outli " . 65,387 

Mo.ith " . 87,400 

Queen’s " . 733124 


TOP. 

■IVestTnoath Conntv, 71,79b 
■We.\fof(l *. 123,f?51 

■Wicklow “ . 70,3eC 


II, 

Clare County, . . 141,457 

Cork City, . . fi0,124 

Cork County, . , 41.5 15-3 

ls.ei’ry County,. . 201,03.0 

Limerick City,. . 38 /jG2 

Limerick Comity, . 142,070 
Tipperary County, . 199,012 


POP. 

Waterford City, . 2J.437 
WaterOwd Cnunly, , 90,311 

III. 

Antrim County, . 217,720 
Armagh County, . 163,177 
Belfast I’ormigh, . 208,122 
CavricfcrergiiSj Co. of 
Totto, . . . 10,000 

Cfti.iii Cnnnty,. , 12.n,47(3 

Donegal County, . 2''i3035 
Down County,. . 

Fermanagh County, 81,879 


roi’. 

L'^ndondcrry,Co. and 


City. . . . 104,''‘.il 

Miinagliaii Comity. . l''2,7-)s 

Tyrone CVunty, .397.719 

IV. Co/iriiiiij.’i;. 

rialway County, . 222.3.31 

Clalwav. CijiinW of 
Tewri. . .’ . 19.171 

Leitrim Cvunty, . P'V>72 

iUyo •' , 245,212 

Ilnscoiumon ‘ . l.li.15') 

Sligo •' . 111,5Tb 


POPULATION OF THE PAELIAIVIENTARY BOROUGHS ANT) CIVIC AND MUNICIPAL TOWN.3 OP 
IRELAND FROM THE CENSU.S RETURNS OF 1881. 

Noth.—T he letter c in the tahlo denotes Civic towni; p. Parliamentary boroughs; c and p. Civic and Parliaraeutary, 
the limits being co extenbiTe; and /, the Municipal towns. 


A idee, . . 

. c 

POP, 

2,022 

Ai'klow, . 

. c 

4,777 

Athlonofpartof), 

c&I) .1,072 

Atliy, . 

. 0 

4,181 

Dngon.alstniv'n, 

. c 

2,141 

Ballirlggan, . 

. c 

2,448 

Blaokruok, . 

. c 

8,902 

Bray, . . 

i a 

6,036 

OalUn, . 

. a 

2,340 

Carlow,. . f 

ifejj 

7.186 

Claiitar/, 

. c 

4,210 

Dalkoy, , 

* 0 

8,234 


Oimdon,. 

. c 

8,997 

■ P 

0,049 

2,032 

Danlvy, . 

. a 

Caber, . . 

. 0 

2,4C0 

Uahcrsivopii,. 

, c 

2,00.3 

Carrlck-on-Sviii', 

. c 

6,580 

Cartlicl, . 

. c 

3,9G1 

Cliarhiville, . 

. c 

2,26C 

Glonakilty, . 

. c 

3.076 

Clonniul, ■ c 

& p 

9,.320 

CJork, 

. a 

80,124 

“ 

• P 

104,496 

Dungai'vmi, ■ 

. c 

6,306 

' P 

7,391 


Antrim,. 

t 

1,647 

.\.rrangb. 

c&p 

10,070 

Aughnacloy, . 

. t 

1,333 

Ballyhay, 

. i 

1,064 

Rivllymena, . 

c 

8|883 

Brtllymonoy, . 

c 

.3,040 

Rallyslmnnoij, 

c 

2,840 

Bnnbi'iilgc, . 

. c 

6,609 

Rangoi*, 

. c 

3,fl0G 

Belfast, . 

G&P 

208,122 

BoUuvbct, 

. t 

i,sor 

BesB Brook, . 

. c 

3,120 


CaiTickfergus, a&p 10,009 


Athlono(i)artof),o&p 3,683 

BalUna,. . . c 6,7(50 
BallUmsloe, . • c 4,772 

Bftllinrabe, . - c 2,2SC 


PROVINCK OF 

POP. 

Draglmila, . . c 12,207 

" , . p 14,(502 

Di'umcondrii.CIonilffe, 
and Glasncviu, . c 4,878 
Dublin, . . . c 240,002 

“ . . p 273,232 

Dumlalk, . . c 11.913 

" . . p 11,074 

EriHlscortby,. .c 5,CCC 
Gorey, , . . c 2.460 

Kell.9, . . 2,822 

Kilkenny, . . c 12,299 

“ . .p 15,278 

PROVINCE OF 

Dunmanway, . c 2,049 

Eunit), . , c&p fi,307 

I'ermoy, . . c 0,464 

FetluirU, . . t 1,026 

K'llarncy, • . c 6,651 

Kilnisb, . . <J 3,803 

Kin'^ale, . . c 6*’5S6 

“ . . 7» 0.9‘J8 

Limerick, . c 3.SB62 

“ . • P 48,670 

Lismore, . . t 1,860 

Listowel, • c 2,9(fU 

PROVINCE 

Carrickmacross, . c 2,002 
Cnstleblaynoy, . t 1.810 
Cavan, . . . c 3,030 

Clones, . . . c 2.216 

Coleraine, . . c 5,S99 

. .p 6.691 

Combe*’,. . . e 2,165 

Cookstown, . .c 3,870 

Coutehill, . . t 1,789 

Downpatrick, . c 3,419 

« . .p 3,001 

Dromore, . - c 2,491 

Dungannon, . eSep 4,084 


PROVINCE OF 

Boyle, - . .0 9j994 ^ 

Castlebar, . . c 3,853 

Galway,. . . c 15,471 


LEINSTER, 

POP. 

Kllllney and Bally- 
brack, . . c 2.C07 

Kingstown, . . c 185S6 

tongfurd, . . c 4,3S0 

Mnryborougb, . e 2,S72 

Momitmelllck, . c h,l26 

MnUiiigar, . . c 4,757 

Nms, . . . r 3,608 

Navan, . . c 3,87.? 

Newbridge, . . c D,372 

New Kilmalnham, c 5,3.91 
Kew Iln&s, . c&p C,G70 

:\IUNSTER. 

^Dicronm, . . c S.OOf) 

Mallow. . . Cilap 4,4.10 

Middleton, . . c 3,35S 

Mitcbelbtownj, . c 2,467 


Nenagh,. . . c A422 
Newcastle . . c 2,lbG 


Passage, West, . c 2,410 


Queenstown,. . c 9.753 


Rathkcale, . * c 2 549 

Roscrea, • • . £ 2,801 

OF ULSTER. 

EnnistiUea, . cAyi 5,71*2 

Gilford, . . . ( 1,324 

Ilolywood, . . c 3,293 

Kcady, . . . t 1^595 

Xiarne, , . .0 4,716 

IjCgoniel, . . c 3,497 

liCttertemiy,. . c 2,lfS 

Ltnmvadr, . , C 2,9.74 

Lisburn,' . . r 10,1.73 

» . . p 11.08.1 

Londonderi7, c & p 29,162 
CONNAUGHT- 

Galway,. . .p 19,171 

Looghrea, . . e 3,159 

RoscommoHj . . c 2,U7 




Parsonstawn, 

. c 

4,r)jii 

rVunhvake, . 

. a 

23,222 

PoEt.arUiigtOTi, 

. a 

23’i7 

Ivatbniiiies ftuJ 

• P 

2,477 

Ralhgar, . 

. c 

21.370 

Skeriics, 

. c 

2,227 

Trim, . 

. t 

LoSrl 

Ttiil.uuorc, . 

. c 


We-tford, . c 

&p 

12.163 

■\Ylcklow, 

, c 

8.39! 

Skibbereen, . 

> c. 

2,G31 

Templpniore,. 

, c 

2,800 

Tbutle?,. 

. c 

4.S50 

Tippeisry, t 

. c 

7.274 

Tralee, . 

. c 

9.910 

“ 

• p 

9,890 

Tramore, 

. c 

2,036 

■Waterford, . 

. c 

2'3,A57 

' p 

29,181 

Yoiigbftl, 

. c 

5,306 

■p 

5,826 

Lurgfin, 

. c 

10.135 

Monaghan, . 

. c 

3,SG9 

Newry, . 

• c 

14.S0S 

' p 

15,090 

NewtownardSj 

. c 

Bj676 

Onmgb,. 

. c 

4,13: 

Portadown, . 

■ 

7,850 

Strabane, 

. c 

4,190 

Tanderagce, . 

. t 

1.592 

Sligo, . 


10,503 

Ttiam, . 


3y567 

Westport, 

. e 

4.409 
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THE AGE WE LIVE IN. 


POPULATION OP THE COUNTIES OP SCOTLAND IN 1881. 


I. Northern. 

Shetland,. 

Orkney,. 

Caithness. 

Sutherland. 

POP. 

29,705 

aa.oi^i 

38,805 

23,370 

IT. North~Westcr7i. 


Ross and Cromarty, 

Inverness, 

78,347 

OOj-lSi 

III, Noi l?i-Eastcrn. 


I^airn . 

Elgin (or Hoiay), . 
liauff, . . , . . 

Aberdeen. 

Kincardine, .... 

10,455 

43,768 

02,730 

207.9']0 

31/104 


IV. East-Jifidland, 

POP. 

Fm far» .... 

2G0.3C0 

Perth, .... 

129,007 

Fife,. 

171,931 

Kirnv)i?s, .... 

«,«97 

Glnckmannaii, . 

25,0S0 

V. West-Midland. 

Stirling, . . . . . 

112,443 

Dimiharton, , . . . 

75^33 

Argyll,. 

7Q,i{‘8 

Bute,. 

17,657 

VI. South- lyestern. 

Ronfrew,. 

203,874 

Ayr,. 

217.519 

Lanark. 

004,412 


Vil. li^outh-Jhastern. 

por. 

Linlithgow^ .... 

43,510 

Kdinbiirgh, .... 

339,161 

IJnddington, .... 

38,502 

BtJi-AV'ick,. 

85,392 

Peebles,. 

13,822 

Selkirk. 

25,561 

VIII. SouOuTn, 

Roxburgh. 

63.442 

Duinfiies,. 

76,140 

Kirkcudbright, . . . 

4*2,127 

Wigtoivn,. 

38,611 


POPUL.ATION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY AND ROYAL RURQIIS OP SCOXIAND IN 1881. 



PriTlJa- 

incTit-ary 

lliii-Blis. 

Iloyal 

Riughf. 


POP 

POP. 

Aberdeen, 

105,003 . 

87,228 

Airdrie, 

13,363 

— 

Aniinn, 

3,3(10 . 

4 523 

Anstvuther, Easter, 

1,349 . 

1,218 

Anstviitlior, ‘VVebtor, 

591, 

594 

Arbroath, 

Ahclitermuclityj 

21,733 . 

21,816 

— . 

fiil 

Ayr, . . . . 

20,812 . 

R,77G 

Banff, 

7.811, 

4,203 

lirocUlu, . 

9,031. 

0,205 

BuriiU&land, . 

4,009 . 

3,107 

Camnbeltown, • 

7,528 . 

5,070 

Craii, . - . 

1,145 . 

1.U2 

Cromarty, 

1,9:>2. 

— 

Cullen, 

2,033 .. 

3, (182 

Guiross, . 

373 . 

380 

Cupar, . 

5,010 . 

4.9G4 

Dingwall, 

1,921 .. 

1,921 

Dornncli, . 

407 .. 

497 

Dumbavtou, 

13,782 „ 

10,898 

Dumfries,. 

17,092 .. 

10713 

Dunbar, . 

3,657 

n,745 

Dundee, . 

lio.cio;) 

140,063 

Dunfermliiio, . 

17,081.. 

19,9(5 

Dyanrt, 

10,877 .. 

2,G15 

Earlaforry, 

_ . 

286 

Edinburgh, 

228,357 .. 

228,357 

Elgin, 

7,413 .. 

C,2b0 

Falkland . 

_ 

872 

Fnlkiik, 

13,170 ! 

— 


Poi far, 

Forres, 

Fortrosc, . 

riiilJa- 

wcHt.iiy 

nin(>lia. 

POP. 

. 12,817 . 
. 4,030 

. 860 . 

Royal 

Uiutihs. 

ptjp. 

13,570 

3,110 

OSQ 

Gaiashicla, 
Glasgow, . 
Greenock,. . 

. 12.135 . 

. 1S7.985 
, 63,902 . 

166,078 

iraddfngton, . 
Hamilton, 
Ifuwiuk, . 

. 4,01.3. 

. 13,905, 

. 1G,1&4 . 

4,013 

Invopftvny, 
lii\eilu‘rv!p, . 
Tnverkcitliing,. 
Invornesh, 
InvovurU*,. 

It'viiio, 

864 . 

, 1,095. 

. 1,616,. 
, 17,365,. 
. 2,931 .. 

. 8/198.. 

010 

2,114 

1,36(5 

17,363 

2,660 

4,508 

Jedburgh, 

. x3,402.. 

2,132 

Kilmarnock, . 
Ivllronny,. 
Kinghorn, . 

ICfntoro, . 
Kirkcaldy, 
Kirkcndliiiglit, 
IvU'kwttll,. 

. 24,078.. 
. 2,759.. 

. 1,790 .. 
. 661 .. 
. 1,3,320.. 
. 2,571 .. 

. 3,023,. 

2,730 

1,43:) 

601 

2:i.28S 

2,571 

2,G13 

Lanark, . 

Laudor, 

Lolth, 

Linlithgow, 

Lochniabcii, 

. 4,010 .. 

961.. 

, 58,106,. 
. 3,913 .. 

. 1,210.. 

5,874 

1,014 

.3,720 

1,539 



PaiHa- 

in(-iit.ny 

BingliH. 

Iloya] 

Burglm, 

Montrose, . 
Mubseibiu’gh, . 

POP. 

. 14,973 . 

. 7,866. 

POP. 

14,177 

Nairn, , 
Newburgh, 

New Galloway, 
North Berwick, 

. 4,1G1 .. 

! 422 ! 

, 1,098 .. 

4.G65 

1,852 

308 

1,177 

Oban, . . 

. 3,001 .. 

— 

Paisley, . 
Peoldos, . . 

Pe'th, . 
Potojhoad; 
IHttcnwuoni, . 
Port Glasgow, . 
l^ortobellrf. 

. 05,627 .. 

! 28.940 *.! 
. 10,922 .. 
. 2,087 .. 

. 10,802.. 

. 0,794.. 

2,600 

27,207 

2,116 

Qiiocnsferry, , 

1,G7G .. 

1,061 

Rcnfiow, . 
Rothesay,. 
Rutbei'glen, 

. 4,825 .. 

11,265.'.' 

5,115 

8,201 

lJ/i73 

St. Andiows, . 
Banfiuhar,. 
Selkirk, . 
Stirling, . . 

Stranraer, 

. 0,452.. 

. 1,339 .. 

. 0,090 .. 

. 16,001 .. 

. G,312 ., 

C,40G 

1,209 

(J.090 

12,194 

3,466 

Tain, 

. 1,742 .. 

2,221 

Whithorn, 

Wick, 

Wigtown, 

. I,fi53 .. 

. 8,026 .. 

. 1,722 .. 

1,6-13 

1,416 

l,7fc9 
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Ports—Murder of the Ho.stiiges—Punlaliineutof the 
Insurr'ents -Payment of the German Indemnity— 
Withdrawal of the Invading Army, Chap. xii. 218, 

Franco, ex-Impevi.al Prince of—His ‘ Baptism of Fire,’ 
Vol. IV. Ifli—iGlled ill South Airiaa, 312. 

Free Trade, Vol. III. Chan. i. 1. 

Friends, The Society of. First Member of, returneil to 
Parli.ament, Vol. II. 87—'Their Exci’tmns for the 
Abolition of Slavery, Chap. v. 101. 

Gainhetto (see Fr.anco). 

Garibaldi, His Hefeuce of Eome in hS-IO, Vol. TIT. 
If)2-1G4—His Desuant upon Sicily—Inroail upon 
Najilea, Vol. IV. Cliaii. i. 21—At Asproinoiite, 1)0— 
Visits England, 91. 

George HI.—The Duke of York appointed ICeoporof 
hia Person, Vol. I. 119—Death and Clutr.actor, I.'iO. 

George IV., Extr.avagauco of, aa Kegeiit, Vol. I. .'ll— 
Attempt oil hia Life, (ill -Hia Accession, IDS—Tries 
to divorce hia Queen, Ulmp. xii. 153—Sketch of hia 
early Career, 1(10—Hia Coronation, 2r),'i—Visits Ire- 
Inml, 259, and Scotland, 200—Hia Conduct re the 
Hinauoiiiation Bill, 340—Hia Death, 383, and Char¬ 
acter, 384. 

Germany, Effect of tiio Frcnoli Revolution—Tlie 
“Vor Parliament”—'I'lio National Aa.seinhly—At¬ 
tack on Denmark—Proposed Constitution for the 
Empire—The King of Pruaain elected Emperor of, 
hut deolinea, Vol. III. Chap. vili. 1-18 (aoe Pruasia). 

O'liiilstoue, Wm. Ewart, Colonial Secretary under 
Peel, Vol. Ilf. 28—Appointed Cliancellor of the 
E.xcheipicr uiulor Aherdeen, 2311—His Great Budget, 
ill, noticed, 27.i—His liesolntion.s roKarding the 
Dise.stnl)li8hnient of the Irisli Church, Vol. IV. 137 
—Succeeds Mr Disraeli as Prime Miniator, 147— 
His Irish Land Bill—English Education Dill—Ahol- 
iahee the Purchase Syatoin^ in the A.rmy—The 
Afu/imnil Question—Diminishing Popularity of his 
ifiniatry-Their Irish University Bill rejected— 
Defeat and Deaignation of the Governnioiit, Chap, 
xiv, 249. 

Glasgow Weaver.-i, Trial of the, in 1817, Vol. 1. 72-7-1. 

Goderich, Lord, succeoda Cunning us Premier, Yol. 1. 
SIS—Fall of Ilia Alhiistry, 325—Joins Eai-1 Grey'a 
Cabinet, 427. 

Ocothe, Death and Character of, Vol. IT. 84. 

Graham, Sir James, Vol. I. S75, 427; Vo], II. 130— 
Hia Death, Vol. IV. 1(14. 

Grant, Sir Hope (see India). 

Grattan, Henry, Death and Cliaraetor of, Yol. I. 24fi. 

Greece, Iiuaurreotinu in, iu 1820, Vol. ll. 2(X)-2iO - 
Renewed Struggle of, for Iiidepeiidonee—Turkish 
Invasion—Defence of Jlisaolonghi, Chap, xviii. 3JS 
—Settlement of the Gi'eek Question, 370—Priiioo 
Otho elected King of, 371—Dethroned, Vol. IV. 92 
—Succeeded by George of Denmark, i6.—Ionian 
lalanda ceded to, 9,3. 

Grenville, Lord, his Diaagroeinent with Pitt, Vol. I. 
23 —Character of, ifi., noticed, 05. 

Grey, Earl, hia Olmvaoter .and Eminent ServicOa, Vol. 
I, 2,3—Opposes thoiSii.spenBioii of tiieH.abeasCorpu.s 
Act, 05—Joina the Toriea in 1827,314—Succeeds the 
Duke of Welliu^on aa Premier, 420—Introducca 
the first Reform Bill, Chap, xxiv, 429—The second 
Reform Bill, Chap, xxv. 455—'The third Reform Bill, 


Vol II , Chap, i.—His Resignation, 12—llesimiea 
Gliiee, 19—The Iteform Bill Paaaed, 20—First Be- 
forraeil Parliaineut ca'Ties tlie Coereion Act and 
Bill for reforniiiig the Irish Church—Hia Govern¬ 
ment defeateil on the Malt Tax—Iteuowa the Bank 
Uhiu'bcr and East India Co.'a (Jharter, Chap, 
iv. 8(i—Carnes the Bill for Abolition of Slavery, 
120—Eeaigiu’.tion of Four Meinliers of his Cuhiiiet, 
1.30—Eeaonstmotion of tlio Govormnent, 1,31—Hts 
Ileaigiiatioii, 133—Declines Olllce uu Peel’s lieaigiin- 
tion, 193. 

Habeas Corpus Act aii.speiuled in 1.S17, Vol. I. Gj-71 — 
The Snapciiaion Act repealed, 71-79. 

Hampiloii Cliihs, Vol. 1, 02. 

Haiiovar, Separation of, from Groat Britain and Ac¬ 
cession of tlie Duke of Cuinberlaml, Vol. II. 285 — 
Avbitrarv Comluct of the King, i/>. 

Hansard, Parliamentary Pi'iutor.s, Case of Stuekdale 
against, Vol. II. 35(1. 

Hartingtoii, Alarijuis of, appointed Iiidiau iSccrotavv, 
Vol. IV. 292. 

Hastings, Warren, Governor-Goiior.al of Bengal, Deatli 
of, Vol. 1. 117. 

Havelock, Genor.al Henry, Ida Arrival at Allahabad, 
Vol. 111. .33,'!—ills Cliavacter ami Career, 3;i4—De¬ 
feats Nana Saluh hulore Cawniiore, .'135—.Toined by 
G’cnoral Outr.am, 34(1—liu!iuvu,s Liic'knovv', 347—Ills 
I)e.ath, .T>8. 

“Heart of Afidlothian,” the Celebrated Hdiiibiirg'i 
Prison, Ijinl (Joekbnrn’a Description of, Vol. iV. 3 0, 

Herries, Mr., A’'ol, 1. .313, and unto, 318, 

Hill, Sir Rowland, Labours of, to reform the Postal 
.System, Vol. II. 31(1-319—His .Sehemo of elieap 
Postage adopted, .350—Aiipoiiiled Secretary to the 
Post Qllico, M.")!-His Death, ;i52. 

Holland, Lord, siipijorts Canning’s Ministry, Vol. I. 
315, noticed, 318. 

Holl.aiid, Dissolution of Union with Belgium, Vol. 11, 
Chap. ii. 2(1. 

Hone, William, Pnblfcatioiis of, Vol I, SO, 81 -tfis 
three Trials, 8I-,S.5. 

Hook, 'riieodoru, bceomoa Editor of the Jliil/, 
Vol. I. 2.50. 

Hope, Brigadier Adrian (see India), Dealli of, AGil. 
III. 3(15. 

Horner, Francis, Notice of, Vol, f. 27—Sydney .Smith’s 
Tribute to, (/>.—His Great Speech aganiat the Oueu- 
patiou of the Frmitiora of I’Vance by an Allied Force, 
44-50. 

IloUentotSi Oiijirosalon of, by tliu BourH. Vol, IV. 
Cli.ap. xvii. ‘298 -Their Enianeijiatiion, ih. 

Hume, Joseph, Vol. I. 203. 

Hungary—(Jonstitutiou of the Kingdom-ICossutli’.s 
Career—Bathyaui’sklioiatry—Invasion of the Croats 
—PliyBiciil Uonformation of—Arthur Giirgci—War 
with Austria in 1.S48, Vol. ITf. Chap, viib KKi 

llnskisson, Mr., Vol, 1. 23, 121, 209—.louia Widling- 
ton’s Cnhinot, 3‘20—I! c.signs, 333—His Loath, 419. 

Income Tax, Vnl. I, 42, .50-.52. 

India—War with .Seuide- Ala,(or Outrain and .Sir 
01i.arlea Napier—Annexation of .Suinde -Sir Honry 
Hardiiigo appointed Governor-Goiioral—Allairs of 
Gwalior, Vol. II. Chap. xx. 4-1—Nature ami ftauaea 
of tho Mutiny—Mcernt—Nana Saliib—Sic Cohn 
Campbell dospatehed to —Outbriaik at MIiovi'- 
at ('.awnpovo, Vol. fll. Chap, xv. 293—State of Patna 
—Dinaj.ioru—.Sir .lames Outram—'Hiu Sildis —Mr 
iTolm L.awroncc—.Sir Honry L.-iwrenoo—General 
Ilavolook-y-Tho AI.a3B.'n!re of CawnpoJ'o -Flight of 
Nana Sahib—General Neill, Chap. xvi. 323—.Statu 
ef Oude—Sir If. I,.awronco appoint,cd Coiuinissioiicr 
—Hia Death—Siege of Lucknow—Relievudby Ifaye- 
fock and (hitmm—Death of General Neill—siege of 
Delhi—Brigadier Nioljolson’s Death—G'at>ture of 
Delhi, Ch.ap. xvii. 340-;iSir Oolin Campbell pro¬ 
ceeds to O.TOjipore—Ilolioves Lucknow—Death of 
Hityelock—General Windham defentod—Oaptuvo 
of Luckuo-w—Death of Sir William Pool-Sir I-lngh 
Bose—Death of Adrian Hopo—Final Snpiiression 
of tlie Mutiny—Be,signatioii of Lord Ellenburougk, 
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Clj^p. xviii. 355—End of tlie East India Comiiany 

— ii’ausfereiice u£ the Government of, to the Cro\vn 
—Order of the (Star of, Vol. IV. Ciiai) i 

1 iikoraian, .Battle of, Vol. III. 203 

ireliuid, Visit of Geort'elV. to, Vol. 1.259-Disti-actfld 
of, m 1822, 2Si-State of, in lS25-The Eonian 
Catholic Association—O’C'oniiell retnnied for Clare 
“fm 331-State of, in 1S33 

- rhe Coercion Act-Bill for reforminK the Chnreli 
—Tit les, Vol, II. Chai). iv. Sfl-Tlie Tithe Bill, 
l‘-8 Lord J ohii Bussell s Ileelaration roKardina the 
Cluiroh of, 129—The Tithe Bill ui 1835,227—Oranr-e 
Lodges, Illegal CouBtitution and Conduct of, 23^- 
l)i3.solution of the Lodges, 24G—Scandalous State of 
the hfuiiicipalities, '255 -Corjioration Billlaid aside, 
25S—Tithe Bill aljaiidoned, ib. —Municipal Bill 
passed, 276-Ncw Poor-Law Bill, 277—Poor-Law 

Tithe Bills passed, 331, 3.32—Corporation Bill 
adaiidoiied, 33i—Pamine in 1846, Vol. Ill Chap, 
iv. 94—Anarchy and Crime in, 112—Coercion Bill 
of 1847,113—State of Affairs in 1S48—Smith O’Brien, 
iMitchell, and Meagher—The Young Irelainl Party, 
Cliai). ix. 193—Eeiiiau Insurrection in Ibfti—Sus¬ 
pension of the Hahms Corpus Act—Fenian Bisings 
—Attempt on Clerlcenwell Prison, Vol. IV. Chap. 

vi. U2—State of the Church—Its Bisestahlishnient, 
Chap. vii. 143—The Land Tenure System, 250—Mr. 
(iladstone’s Land Bill, 15.—Hia University^Bill, 259. 

Irving, Edward — Hia Ministry, Popularity, and 
Charaoter—His Illness and Death, Vol. II. Chan- 
i.\-. 209. 

Italy, Iu.sun'eQtion in, in 1830, Vol. 11. Chap. iii. 65— 
'rrentmeut of, by the Austrians—InsuiTeotions in 
Milan,^ &o.—Interference of the King of Sardinia 
luid his Defeat, Vol. III. Chap. vi. 130 and Chap. 

vii. IflS—Cruelties of the King of Naples exposed by 
Mr. Grlaclstono, 219—Treaty hetueeii France and 
Sardinia—War declared against Austria — Gari¬ 
baldi’s Successes—Austrians defeated at Magenta 
and Solferiiio—Peace with France—Italy dissatis- 
Hed—Failure of Proposed Italian Confederation- 
Annexation of I’usoauy and tlie .Emilia to Sardinia 
—Savoy and Nice ceded to France—Garibaldi aids 
the .Sicilians in their Revolt—Enters Naples—Ex¬ 
pulsion of Francis II.—Invasion of the Papal .States 
tiy the S.ardini.ana—Bstahlishment of the Kingdom 
of—Death and Character of Count Cavoiir, Vol. 
IV, Chap. i. 9—Raid of Garibaldi in ISC2, 90- 
Meeting of the General Council at Koine—Over¬ 
throw of the Temporal Power of the Poj.e—^An¬ 
nexation of the Papal .States—Bonio made the 
Capital of. Chap. xiii. 230. 

Jamaica. Cruel Treatment of Slaves in—IiisiiiTection 
111, Vol. II. Chap. V. 101—Infamous Conduct of the 
Planters, 338—The A]ipreutieeship .Syatoin aban¬ 
doned, 340—'The Assembly of. Abdicate their Func¬ 
tions, 341—The Ministry propose to suspend the 
Constitution of, ii.—The Melbourne Ministry’s New 
Bill, 342—Insurrection in ISCS—Gouductof Governor 
Eyre—Execution of Mr. Gordon—The Governor 
biisiiended—Heport of the Coniniissiou of Inquiry, 
Vol. IV. Chap. vi. 117. 

Jews, Proposal to repeal the Civil Disabilities of, 
Vol. I. 381. 

Kars, Heroic Defence of, by the Turks, Vol. III. 287. 

Kent, Duke of, ami of George III.—His Death and 
Cliaraeter, Vol. I. 151. 

Kossuth, Lonia—Hia Career—Iniprisoiimeut—Great 
inHuBuce, Vol. III. Ch.ap, viii. 107. 

l.ansdowne. Marquis of, Vol. I. 314-427, Vol- IL 193. 

J..awreuce, Sir Henry, Vol. HI. SOS—Appointed Com¬ 
missioner of Oude, ,S41—Hia Defence of Lucknow 
against the Ilahels, i34‘2—His Death, 344. _ 

Lawrence, Sir John, Cominissioner of the Piinjanh, 
his Proceedings at the Outbreak of the Mutiny, 

1 .awrence. Lord, Viceroy of India, V ol. II. 282, 281, 
287. 

Lee, General Robert—Early Career of, Vol. IV. 54- 


Joiiistlie Coiiferlerate Anny, ii. —Dcfeat-i Gtiierals 
M’Clellan and Pope, til—B.attle of Antietain Creek, 
04—Defeats General Dnrnsicle at Frecltrickeluirg, ib, 
—Battle of Gettysburg, 07—Defeats Grant at Cohi 
Harbour, 71—SuiTcnder to Gi.Lnt, 79—Hia sub>e. 
qiient Career and De.ath, ib. in ite. 

Leoijold, Prince, hliUTi.i.e of, to Priiiecbd Ciiai'lr.tte, 
01-90. 

Lincoln, Ahraliaiii, elected President of the Unitfil 
.States, Vol. IV. 40—Is-uusa Requisition for 75,041 
tiuojis, 50—P.e.elected President, 70—Assassiluitioii 
of, 239. 

Literature, Cheap Issue of, by the Biuthcrs Cluam- 
hers. Vol. 11. 222 

Liverjiool. Eohert Eauks JLiikiii.son, sei'ou.l Earl of— 
C'haiucterof.Vol.1.21—Cabinet of,in 18)5,//..—Passes 
the Iinleniiuty Bill, 102—Tarliaiuent dissolved, l8l8, 
112—^Weakness of the Ministry of, 121—The Duke 
of IVellington .joins the Minisrtyof, 14."i—Coercive 
Mea.sure.s of, 1411—Conduct of, leL'.irding Ijiieen 
Caroline, Clia]i. xii. 1.58—Position of his Ministry in 
lo22, 201—Mr. Peel appointed Home Secretary, 202 
—Aiiieliorution of the Criuiiiial Code, *279—Reti.riii 
of the Marriage Lawa, 28*1—The Navicatioii Acts, 
282—Repieal ol' Combination Acts, 289—Measures 
for re.storing Coiiiinerci.'il ContiJence in IS'Ti, 2lt)— 
Reatoratioii of Forfeited .Scotch Peerages, 297—Pre¬ 
vents the Invasion of Portugal by Spam, 298—His 
F.ital lllnesa, 398, and Charaeter, '309. 

Londonderry, Mai (piis of—His Snienle, Vol. 1.224,204 
—Hie < liaraeter, 205. 

Louis XVII].—Interview of, with the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Vol. 1228—His Speech against the Spani'h 
Constitution, ib.—De.ath of, 390. 

Ijowe, Roliert, Vol. III. 235, Vol, IV. 121, and note, 

Lucknow (see India). 

Luddite Riots, Vol. I. 57-Cl. 

Lyndhiirst, Baron—.kiipointed Lord Chancellor, Vol. 
I. 313—joins Wellington’s Cabinet, 326—.Speech 
against Reform Bill of IsSl, 405, noticed Vol. II. 
181,236. 

Lytton, Lonl, appointed Iinlian Viceroy in 1877— 
Carries out Lord Salislniry's Policy regarding 
AfKhaiiist.rn—Rei.laced by tlie Marquis of Ripuii, 
Vol. IV. Llai), xvi. 281. 

Macaulay, Thomas B., Lord, Noticed, Vol. I. 3c2— 
His Speech on the second Hefonii Bill of 1831, 442, 
and on the third, Vol. IL 4—Secretary for War unrler 
Lord Jlelhounie, 352—Elected Member for Ediii- 
burgb, iVi,—Supports the Bill to repeal the Civil 
Disabilities of the Jews, 3S2. 

Manufactures and Coinuievce, .State of, iu 1816, Vul. 
1.40. 

Maria, Doiiiua, II., of Portugal, visits George IV , 
Vol. I. 303. 

Melhoarue, William Lauih, afterivanls Visouuiit, Vol. 
I. 314,326, ,333—Becomes Premier, Vol. H. 1:16—Hia 
Government disiiiissed by William IV., IX^lle- 
sumea Office on Resignation of Peel, Chap. viii. 193 
—Difficulties of his Ministry—His Character—lie- 
caUa Lord Heyteslitirg and .aiipoints Lord Auck¬ 
land Govemor-Generd of India—The Irish 3’itlie 
Bill—Eeclesiaatical Controversies in Scotland—Cai’- 
ries BiBs for the Reform of the Scottish Burghs and 
English Municipalities-Insulting Conduct of the 
King towards the Government, Chap. x. 224—Aban¬ 
dons Bill for the Eefomnation of the Irish Muiiici- 

i ialities and the Irish Tithe Bill—Carries the 
higlish Tithe Curnniutatiou Bill and Acts rcgii- 
latmg Dissenters’ Marriages and the Registration 
of Births anil Deaths—Reduces the Tax on Neus- 
riapers—Hia Reply to Lord Lyudhmst's Attack— 
Commercnal C'nsis and Diiiieulties of the Govern¬ 
ment, Chap. xi. 25.3—Church Rates EUl withdrawn 
—Poor-Law Bill—.State of the Minist™ at Death of 
William IV., Chaji. xii. 273—The Civil and Pensiuu 
Lists—Passes an Irish Poor-Law Bill and a Tithe 
Bill—Defeated on the Jamaica Bill and resigns, 
342—Recalled, i6.—New J.amaica Bill, 342—Carries 
out the Privy Council's Scheme of Education for 
England, 345—Posses the Irish Municipal Bill— 
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Einaiicial Einbarraaaineiils of the floTernmeut—The 
fJuds'fits of ISIO aud 1841—The Corn Law.a—T’lie 
Ministiy defeated on the Duties — They 

llesigii — Meadures earned by his Adniiniatratioii, 
IJhap. xvi. 35S. 

hlexieo—Expedition of Britain, France, and .Spain tr 
—Mexican Empire—Death uf Ma-ximiliau, Vol. IV. 
Uliap. V. 93. 

Miguel, Don, Vol, 1. Cliiip. xx IDS. 

Mines and Collieries, .Shocking Treatment of Women 
and Children in, Vul. II. Ido. 

Mormonism, Vol. IV. Chap. xiii. 243 

JIulgi'.ave, Lord, .aftenranls Jlairiuia of Noriiianhy, 
Irish Viceroy, Vol. II. 12ti. 

Nana Sahib intrigues to excite the Sepoys to Mutiny, 
Vol. III. ,SU2—His Ohar.'icter and Designs, .319—His 
Treachery and Cruelty at Cawnnoro, Hdl, 322—Mus- 
sacre of the Women’ and CliiUlreii, 33(5-337—Hia 
Flight, ,337. 

Na])ier, C.aijt,ain, .afteni’iirds Sir Charles, takes Oniu- 
iiiand of Don Pedro's Fleet and defeats Dun 
Miguel, Vol, II. I(i3. 

Nii|des, Heyohitnm in, in 1S20—Charactor .and C'nn- 
clnct of Ferdinand 11.—Foriualiou of the C.arhonari 
—Surrendered to the Aiiatiiana, Vol. 1. Chai). 
xiii. KiO. 

Napoleon Pinuaiiarte (see Bonaparte). 

Napoleon III. (ace France). 

National Callevy, Fonn.ation of, Vol. I. 284. 

Niiv.irino, Battle of, Arol. I. 323. 

Neill, Ooueral, Vol. III. 309, 337, note—Left in Com¬ 
mand at U.atvnporo, 338—Killod at Lucknoy, 347. 

Nowanapora, ThoTax on, rsdneed in lS,')(i, Vol. II. 2(19. 

Neiv Ze.alwid—War \rith tho Ji.rorios, Vol. IV, 117. 

Nieholaon, Brigadier John, Vol. III. 330-332—Arrives 
at Delhi, 349—His Death, 3.'j4, 

Norbuvy, liarl of, niurdared in Irel.and, Vol II. ,335. 

Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy of India, Vol, IV. 2S1— 
Disapproves of Salisbury’s Afghan Policy, 282— 
Resigns hia Office, i/i, 

Northnraboriand, Duke of, .succeeds Lord Anglesey 
as Viceroy of Ireland, Vol. I, 343. 

O'Brien, Wiliiam .Smitli, Vol. III. 193. 

U'Connell, Daniel, founds the Roman Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation, Vol 1..334—Elected for the County of Olaro, 
337—Agitates for the Rope.al of tlie Union, 417—Ar¬ 
rested for .Sedition, 431—Hia .Speech on the Jicforni 
Bill of 18,31, 445—Littleton’s Communication to, 
roKarding the Coercion Bill, Vol. II. 133—His Tour 
of Agitation in the North of Eiigland and Seotlaml, 
249—Attacks upon kirn by the 'Tories—'J'lie Carlow 
Eloction, 251—His Attack upon the Election Ooin- 
mitteea, ,328—Agitates for Repeal of tlie Union, 433 
—Hia ’Ii'ial, 4,38—Oondomnation, 439—Tho Judg¬ 
ment reversed by the House of Lord^ ii,—Hia last 
Hjieech in Parliament, Vol. III. 110-His De.atU, i6. 

(J’Comior, Peargiis, tlie Cliarfciat Leader, Vol. Ill, 
Chap. ix. 185. 

Orsiiii, Attempt of, oa the Life of Emperor Napoleon, 
Vol. IV. 3. 

Onde (see Indm). 

Outram, Sir James, arrives in India, Vol. Ill, 329— 
Joins Havelock at Oawnpore, 34(i—Assumes Ooin- 
maud at Lucknow, ,347 (.see India). 

Palmerston, Viscount, Vol. 1.23, ,313—Offered Ike Gov¬ 
ernorship of J.amaica and Governor-Genoralshiir of 
Indiii, 314—Joins the Duke of 'Wclliugton’s Cabinet 
as Secretary of War, 32(i—Resigns, 333—Eloquent 
Speech cm the Portuguese Question, ,363—Becomes 
Foreign Secretary under Earl Grey, 427—Under 
Jjord Moihoiirjie, Vol. II. 19.3—Under Lord John 
Russell,_Vol. Ill, 94—His Dofeiica of his Policy in 
Connection with Greece in 1850, 200—His Dismissal 
from Olfioe 212—Becomes Home .Secretary under 
Lord Aberdeen in 1852, 23G—Suocceds Lord Aber¬ 
deen as Prime Minister in 1855, 275—Defeat of his 
Goyermnant in 1857, 295—llis Popularity, 296—His 
Resignation in 18DS, Vol. IV. 4—Again rcsunio-s 
Ollioe, 8—Treaty of Commerce w'ith France—Bill to 


repeal the Paper Duties Rejected—Carried the 
following .Session—War with China—liiterioreuee 
of the Government in Syi’ia, 01i.ap. ii, 31—Condiiet 
of the Goveniinent in eoiuieotion with the 'J'reiii 
Outrage, 138—Exiieditioii to Mexico, 03—Remim- 
etrate.s against Tre.atmeiit of Denmark, 101—'J'he 
Guvernuient attacked in Parliament, 103—Ills 
Death, 106, and Cliaraetsr, 107-1(19. 

Panmure, Pox Manic, Lord, Vol. III. 275. 

Paris—Besieged by the Germans (see France). 

Parliament, Houses of, burned in 1834, Vol. II. 149. 

Parliamentary Reform, demand for, in 1819, Vol. 1. 
130—Goiieral Exeitcmeiit—The 'Peterloo’ Massacre, 
Chap. xi. 132 (see I’eforin). 

Pati-onage in the Church, .State of, in 1817, Vol. I. 95,9(1. 

Pease, .loseph, the first Member of the Society of 
Friends elected a Mcniher of Parliament, Vol. 11, 87. 

Peel, Sir Robert, S^ol. 1. 23—Early Career of, 125— 
Amioiiitcd Uhairnraii of Bank Committee iir 1819, i/i. 
—.foiiis the Liverpool Cahinot, 202—Home iSecro 
tarv imdor the Duke of Wellington, 326—1113 Spoeoh 
on Introducing the Belief Bdl, 34S—Opposes Reform 
ill 1830, .381—Ills Speech against the .Second Reform 
Bill, 443—Agaiiast the llefoi'iii Bill, Vol. II. 3— 
Asaumes the Government in 1834, 181—The Czar’s 
Expectations—The 'i'amworth hlanifcsto—Defeat 
of the hliiiialry aud_ their Resignation, Chap. viii. 
ISl—Sii]ip(irtB the Coriioration Bill of 1835, 235— 
Sent for by the Qnocn—Abandons the Attempt to 
form a Government, 342—Becomes Premier in 1841 
—Composition of hi .9 hlini.stry—Their DdlieulUos— 
His Impiiivenient of the Corn Laws, and his New 
Tariff and Income Ta.x—Law of Copyright settled 
—Passes Bill for Protoction of IVoinon and Children 
in Mines—Anti-Bribeiw Bill—Education Clauses of 
the Pactory Bill abandoned—O'ConnclTs Agitation 
for Rojieal of tho Union, ami his Trial and Con¬ 
demnation, Chap. xix, 422—Eonmn Uatholio Endow¬ 
ments and Unitarian Ch.apels Bills-SVarwithBcinde 
—Rodnetion of the .Sugar Duties—Ronerval of tiia 
Bank Charter—Rebecca Riots in Wales—Tiie Tahiti 
AU'air—Increases the Maynuoth Grant—Attacked 
by Mr. Disraeli-Estabrihlimont of the Queen’s 
College in Ireland—The Oregon Question with the 
United .Skates, Cliap. xx, 441—His Now Sliding 
Sealo—Tariff and Income 3'ax Bills—Ijorgo Reduc¬ 
tion of Dutiefi—PrcieoeiUngs with regard to the 
Potato Rot—State of Opinion in the Cabinet-Hia 
Re.signatioii and Return to Office—'Tlic Corn Bill 
carried—'The (Joeroion Bill—His Defeat—Resigna¬ 
tion, Vol. Ill. Chap, i.—His Death, 2111, and 
Character, 292. 

Peel, iSir William, Death of, Vol. III. 362. 

Pejiys, Sir Charles, .appointed Lord Chancellor, Vul, 
11.253. 

Pliilipiie, Lmii.s-Sliotch of hi.s Early Career, Vol, 1. 
414—Succeeds Charles X. as King of France, i/i. 
(see Finnee). 

Piedmont, Revoliilioii of 1820—Entry of tho Aua- 
trians, Vnl. I. Cliaii, xiii, 19.5. 

Poland, Jiisurruction in, in 1830, Vnl. II. Chap, ill,, and 
in 1846, Vol. 111. 118—Cracow annexed by Austria, 
119—Insurrection in 1863, Vol. I’V. 9,5. 

Poor Law, English, Origin uf—Injurious inlliioiicu 
of—Commission—Ameiubnoiit Bill, Vol. II, 139— 
Bill attacked by Mr. Walter of the I'iinen, 278. 

Population of Groat Britain and Ireland, 18SI, Vol. 
IV. 349-3,52. 

Portugal, Kovolutioii in, 1820, Vol. I. Chap. xiii. 189— 
Don Miguol attempts to oiitain tlie Crown of—In- 
BUrrecUoii at Oporto, Ohap. xx. 358—Oivil War 
in, Vol. II, Chap. iii. 69, and Chap. vii. 163—Ter¬ 
mination of tho Civil AVan 166—Death of Dun 
Pedro, 167—Marriage of the (Jneon, ib. —State of, in 
1836, 301—Tho Queen’s Second Husband, ih.—Birtli 
of an Heir, 303. 

Postal System,,State of, in 1830, Vol. II. 34.5—Rowland 
Hill’s Scheme adopted, 350—Its Results, ,351. 

Prussia, Revolution in Berlin in 1847—Tho Branden- 
hru-g Ministry—Now Liberal Constitution, Vol, ill. 
Chap. yi. 143—King William declines to become 
Emperor of 0 ermany, 152—Uusucoessful attempt of, 
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to establish an Imperial Federal (.'onstitmion 21S 
—InvMion and seizure of Sclilesmg anil Holstr-iii, 
Vol. IV. Chap. V. 97—War with Austria in Iwiii, 
Chap. ™. 14S—Crafty Policy of iii 5 m.arck—Hos- 
tdo r eehiig towards France—War declared—Dc- 
feat of the Irench at Wissembourp, IVoitli, lirare- 
lotte, &c.—Sedan—Siirrender of the French Em- 
peror, x, ISS—Tlie War continueil—!Sur* 

render of loiil, Strashurg, and Metz—Investment 
• Capitulation—Terms of Peace, Cliap. 

Eideninity and nithdran-al 
c the Prasgian Army, ‘223—The King made Einperur 
of Gennany, iVi.—Eismarck's Policy, Social, ■-’•29; 
Financial, 231 1 Foreign, ih. 


Eaglan, Lord (see Crimean tVar). 

Ilamvays, their Origin and Progress—Multiplication 
of Projects—Mania in 1815—Eiinrmons Speculations 
—Johhery of the Com]ianies—Present State and 
Statistics in the United Kingdoin—Inllueiicc of the 
System—The Sv.stems of tile Continent, Russia, 
Spain, and the United States of America—Statistics 
of the American, Vol. III. Chap. iii. 7.). 

Keform, Progress of, in Is21, Pol. I. 213—10 IS30, 
380—Ojipijaed by tlie Duke of IVellington, I2'2— 
Proiigham’a Motion for, 424—The Reform Ministry, 
Chap, x.idv. 429—Rill introduced by Lord Joh'n 
Eiissell, 439—His Second Ihll, Chap. xxr. 4.7.)—Third 
Rill—General A^dtation—Bill passed—Its Eflects— 
Scottish and Irish Bills Passed, Vol. II. Chap. i. 
—Fiiat ricfarined Parliament, Vol. II. Chap. iv. S(i 
—Bill of IbOO introduced, Vol. IV. 1*23—Defeated, 
l'2o—Lord Derby’s Bill in ISS", 13()-13.'>. 

Rinderpest, Ravages of the. in 180(1, Vol. IV. 110. 

Roberts, General, in Afghanistan in 1S77-79, Vol. IV. 
280, 288, 291, 295, 2Dl3. 

Robiiiaon, Frederick, Vol. I. 23—Ajinointed Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exohoriuer, ‘209—His Lihvral Policy, 
290—Created Lord Goderich, 313 (see Goderich). 

Roebuck, Mr., Vol. III. •2()0, 274. 

Roman Catholic Claims, Sketch of, Vol. 1.243—Relief 
Bill passed by the Hou.se of Commons, but rejected 
by the House of Lords, 1821, 247,248—Again intro- 
Jnoerl by Canning, 280—His Last Appeal to I'arliii- 
inant in behalf or, 310, noticed, Termination 
of the Struggle for Emancipation, Chap. xix. 334. 

Horae, a Repiiblio established in—The French Inter¬ 
vention—Siege of—Garibaldi's Legion—Taken by 
the French, Vol. III. Chajj. vii, 101—Meeting of 
the General Council at, in ISuO, Vol. IV. ‘230 (see 
Italy). 

RoiiiiUy, Sir Samuel, Character of, Pol. I. 23—Is 
returned for Westminster in 1818,115—His Death, 
116; and Character, 117. 

Rose, Sir Hugh (see India). 

Russell, Lord John, Vol. I. 4], 243, 3S0—Joins Earl 
drey’s Cabinet, 427—Introduces the First Reform 
Bill, 439—The Second, iiO—The Third, Vol. II. 2— 
His Declanation reg.arding the Irish Chnrch, 129— 
Becomes Home Secretary under Lord Melbourne, 
193—His Letter on the Anti-Coni-Law Movement, 
Vol, III. 27—Is Unable to form a Government in 
1845, 2S—His Ministry in 1846—Their Difficulties— 
The Potato Failure in Ireland—Measures of Relief 
—'The Public Works BiU and its Failure, Chop. iv. 
94—The Gorham Gass—Debate on the Conduct of 
the Greek Government—Ecclesiastical Titles BiU— 
Defeat of the Ministry—Their Resignation and 
Eesunration of Office—Diamiss.al of Lord Palmer- 
aton—The Ministry again defeateil—Their Resig¬ 
nation, Chap. X. 198, noticed, Vol. IV. 4, 5, 
Foreign Secretary under Lord Palmerston in 1^9, 
Chap. i. 8—Succeeds Lord Palmerston as Prime 
Miiuater—Fenia'a Insurrection—Snsiieusiou of the 
Iliilieas Corpus Act—Maori War—Insnrrectipn in 
Jamaica—The Government send out a Commission 
of Inquiry—Reform Bill of the Government—The 
C.wa of Adullam—Defeat of the Bill—Resignation 
of the Government, Chap. vi. 110--His Death and 


Character, 279. _ , , -rr i t 

Russia declares ’War against Turkey, 18‘28,_Vol. 1. 
367-Capture of Silistria and Treaty of Adnanople, 


;ii‘,3—InteiTentii'ii of, bt-tiveeii Turkey ran! Egypt, 
Vol. Tl. 162—Pro.Ccilin.s of, with rccird to Tuibuy 
and Egvpt, in l.b40. I'liap. sviii .‘16,5—Intti.iifcs in 
Ata'ItaiiLst.ai!. ,3.S;l—Di«hniiC'tr or the Vlinirters. .>S<i 
— thel’,,mlr\.i\ .'".item oi,Vul.III.91—Oricin ui the 
W ar with (ircat Britain, Fccince, ami Tmktv--Tl)e 
‘‘Maa^acre of Siiioiie”—War DecIiueiJ, tliaii. xii 
(isfeCiiiiitian War)—Dentil of the L'snrXich.'^ln?, 
21S—Iiitriinits a-^ainst Turkev in 1^75—Pr.'iclannd 
War with Turlcuv—Tlit >]iii«kcL Fa? 2 —Plvviin— 
C'aifturc* of Knre—Ire-aty (jf .'San >teiariQ—The -Bt-i lin 
Vol. IV. (Jha]). xv. ‘2t54. 

Sale, (leutral Sir BoLeil (?ee Af'u'hniihtan). 

Saliaphury, Martjuis rif, snfieepih Loril Dcrhy nq Furei^ni 
Secretary, Vul. IV. -77—AtteinB the 'Btrhn (,'r.ii- 
grt-r^H, »7/.—His Policy aa Inilian Miiunter in ixlatioii 
to Ar^'hanistan, L’hni> xvi. i!bl. 

Sardinia {&ee Itaiv]. 

Sciiidc, British War \nth, in 1S44, Vul II. 44«i—^ir 
(.‘harles -Xaiiier’s Aclues'ements, f6,—Annexation of, 

44j. 

Scutlaml. Putato Blight in lS40—nL-i.ort nf Sir fTeDr,^e 
‘Neill—The (..'ruiters and Cottar?, Vol. HI. Chaii. 
iy. lOx 

Scott, Sir Walter, Death of, Vul. IT.J^o. 

Sidmouth, Lord, Home Seerctavy, Vol. I. 07-71, 72— 
His Circular reg.arding the Libertr of the Pre-s, 70. 

Silistria, Siege offhy the Itugsiaus. Vol. 111. 2r)i'), 

Smeeiucxaiid Pensinns, State of, iu 1817. Vol. I. ‘A2-i>I. 

Smiij.e, The ‘ Massacre’ of. V'ol III. 240. 

Slarory, Trt*at\- with Spain for t)ie Abolition of, Vol. L 
104-^Anti-Slavery Agitation—Mr. Biixton'.'s Labours 
—InsuiTt'ction iu Ilfiaerara—AliDlitinn of, in the 
Maurithia—Cruel Treatiuent of Slates in iJamaitvi 
—Djjpresaifin of the Hotteiitota—Bron;diam’s Great 
Siieeeh a..ainst—jnsurrectiun in Jamaica—Minis¬ 
terial Measure for Total Abolition of—The Bill passed 
—llesultd ii) the Colonies, Vol. II. Chap. r. 101— 
Benewal of the Slave Trade by Spain ami Portiigiil 
ill Ib.'I3— Infamous Conduct of the ./ainaica Planters 
—The Apprenticeship System abandoned, Chap. 

XV. 

Sniitii, ('oloncl Baird, ut the Siege of Delhi, Vul, HI. 

Smith, Jlev. Sydney, his Famous Speeches at Taunton 
ill favour of'Beforin. Vol. II. 15, lib 

Spa-Fieidd Hiut, Tlie, Vol. I. 04—Trial of the Bioters, 
69. 

^jiain, State of, in 1S20—The IiirpiUition restored— 
Sale of the FUnuIas to the United States, Vol. I. 
Chap. xiii. ItHl—In.^urrections throui^;hout, in lo2,'-) 
—Invaded by the Fiench—Capture of Madrid and 
Cadiz—Miserable Condition of, Vol. 1. Chap. xiv. 
228—Civil War in lSv>0-Repeal of the Salic Laiv 
—Queen Christina Ilegent, Vol. II. Chap. iii. (>7— 
Death of Fenlinand, and Succession nf^ Isabella— 
The (^huidriiple Alliance—The Carlist War—Death 
of Zumalacarregiii — Constitution of 1S12 pro¬ 
claimed, 16-3—Civil War in IbllG—The Carlists 
countenanced by LouisBhilippe—l'he British Legion 
—Termination of the War. Chap. xiii. —State 
of Affairs in l!347 —Queen Christina resiiais the 
Regency—Intrigues of Louis Philippe—Marriage of 
Queen Isabella, Vol. III. Chap, v 118—State of, 
iu ISdS—Revolution—Flight ofjhe Queen, Vol. IV. 
Chap. viii. 162—State of, in ISTI, 285—Accession of 
Alfonso XIL, 2:36. 

Stanley, Edtvard, Lord, appointed Chief Secretaryfor 
Irdand iu Earl Grey's Ministry, Vol. I. 427—His 
Speech, on the second Reform Bill, 444. and on the 
third, Vol. II. 4—His Speech on the Coercion Act, 
^2—Appointed Colonial Seuretarj', 93—ResignSj 11^ 
—Joins Peel’s Cabinet—Retires, VoL 111, 28 (see 
Derby). 

Stocfcdale r. Hans.ard, Case of, Vol. II. Sod. 

Suez Canal, Vol. IV. Chap. xix. 

Switzerland, State of, in 1846, Vol. III. 119. 

Tax, Inoome, Origin of, Vol. I. 42—Opposed, 50, 51 ? 
and rejected, 52. 

Tayier, William, Commissioner of Patna—His Char- 
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after—His Pi'onipt and ^ if'nmiifl Siiiii'ressinn of the 
Outbreak at Patna—His Unjust 'treatment by the 
GoYernmont, Vol III. Ghap. xvi. S‘i3. 

I’ulegniiili Cable hetrv'oen Kuylaiul and Anieiiua com- 
lileteil, Vol. IV. 127. 

Thiers, M. (sec Prance). 

'Tierney, Geuri'e, sketch of, Vol. 1 26—Noticed, 118, 
S18. 

Tracts for the Time.9, Vol. II. Chait ix. 201. 

'trades Unions, Act of 1&21—Combinations—Strike of 
Colliers, Calico Printers, and Cotton Hininiers in 
Scotland—'Tile I’l-estoii Strike—Sheffield Uuioiia— 
Outrages in Ireland and at Sheliield and Man¬ 
chester— Iteport of the Coniiinssiuners—Acts of 
1871 and 1875, \'ol. IV. Chat), ix- 164. 

Traiisraal (see Africa). 

Turkey, UehcUion of hleLcmet Ali—Campaign in,Syria 
—Critical Sitiiatinii of the Porte, Vul. II. Chaii. vii. 
ISO—Eeneival of IVar with Iigy]it—Defe.at of the 
Turks at Nezih—Death of tlie Sultan—Fleet de¬ 
livered up to Melicinet Ali—Capture of Acre— 
Settlement of the 'riirkisli Qiieatioii, Chap. xvii. 
307)—War with Itussia (.see Crmicau War)—Out¬ 
rages on the StTijin Cliristi.ans, Vol. IV. .37—State 
of, ill lS7o—The Biilgaii.aii Atroeities—War with 
Pervia and with Russia—'The Slui)ka Pass—Plevna 
—Ca|itiire of Kar.s—'Treaty of San Stofano—'The 
Berlin Congress—Secret Agreeiiient ivitli Eritaiii— 
Cession of ('.ypras, Chap, xv. OlJO. 

Turks, 'The. Musaaere of the I uh.al litauts of Scio by, 
Vol. I. 207—Invasion of Greece liy-'Take kfisso- 
longhi—Ma.ssaor« the Iiih.alutants of the Jlorea— 
Battle of Navai'ino, Clniji. xviii. 810. 

Union, Agitation for Repeal of the, between Great 
Britain and Ireland, A'ol, J I, 4."3. 

United States, the Sottlomeiit of the Oregon Question 
in IMO, Vnl. II. 471—Railway System of, Vol. 111. 
$11—Statistics and presoiit Condition of the Rail- 
Uiiys, 02 (see Aiiierica). 

Venice, Rifling in, against Austria in 1818, Vol. Ill, 
IHl—Resicged and takon, 15fi 

Verona, Coiigre.s,s of, in 1822, Vol I. 225. 

Victoria, Queen, Aoce,ssion of, Vnl. II. 2S2—Horearly 
History and 'Training, 2S4—Her Coronation, 323— 
liofuse'ato admit iiny change in the Female Appoint¬ 
ments of her Household, and rocalls Uoru M«d- 
houriie, 312—Her Marriage, ll.'S—Attempts on her 
Life, 420—Alteration of the Law of Treason, 430— 
Reviews the Voliniteera in London, Vol, IV. 20, 
and in Edinljurgh, 30. 

Voluiitoer Force, Estalilishmcnt of, in Britain—Re¬ 
viewed liy the Queen—A National Ri/le Association 
formed, Vol. IV. 29-31. 

Wales, ReheocaRiots in, in 1844, Vol.'ll. 4.“1. 

AVashington, The 'Treaty of, A'’ol, IV. Cliap. xiv. 25C. 


AA'elleslcy, Maripiis of, A'^ol I, 7, 05 ; A'ol. II. 104 
WoUiugtuii, Diiko of, Bketoh of his Early Career, 
1808-1815, Introiluctory Chapter—Returns from 
France in 1819 and joins Lord Liverpool’s Govern- 
inciit, A'^ol, I. 145—Attends the Cougress of Vorona, 
225—Interview of, with Louis XV til., 227—Ap¬ 
pointed Commaiider-in-Chief, 307—Re.signs, 313— 
Rcaiiincs the Oilice of Comniander-iii-Chicr, 318— 
Becomes Prime hlinister, 325—Rejieals the Corpor¬ 
ation and Testa Acts, 831—Hi.s Duel with Lord 
ASTiiciielaca, 352 —Pilsscs the Roman Catholic Eroan- 
cipatioii Hill, 354—Coimtenaiice.s Don Miguel's Usnr- 
liation, 301—His Rnlicy regarding Russia, Turkey, 
and Greece, 366—Opjioaes Parlianientary Kefiiriii, 
379—Public Dissatisfaction with his Government 
after Acce.ssioii of AV'iUiani lA’’., 383—His Anti- 
Reform Declaration, 422—Ills Defeat and Resigna¬ 
tion, 426—Gpijoaes the Refiinn Bill in 1881 and 1882, 
463, Vol. II. 7—Recovers his Poimlarity, T27—Piiji- 
jKirts the Poor-Law Amendment Bill, 146—Acceiit.s 
Office under Peel us Foreign Secretary, 181—Sup- 

J iorts Rowdaiicl HilTa cheap Postage Scheme, 330— 
oina Sir Robert Peel's Cabinet. 422—IBs Inlluence 
ill Passing the Corn-Law Bill, Abil. Ill, 30—Carrie.^ 
out Arrangemeuta for guarding the Public Buildings 
ill London against the Ciiartists, 101, 192—Hi.s 
Opimoii of Peel, 202—His Death, 231—And Charac¬ 
ter, 232. 

AATiceler, Sir Hugh, foitilies Cawiiiiore, A^ol. HI 318 
—His horoio Defence of Camiporc, 321—Surrenders 
the Place and is massacicd, i/i. 32'2. 

Wliithread, iS,anino!, Character of, Vol. I, 25. 
Wilbcrforce, AA'illiam, the cniiuBiit Pliilanthroiiist, 
Sketch of, Vol. I, 20. 

Wdliam IV., Accession of, ATil. I, 387—His Character 
and Boliavioiir, it>. —Hifl Refusal to create Poors 
suiHcient to carry the third Reform Bill, Vol. 11.11 
—Agrees to do so, 10—His Coronation, 26—Plift 
Foolish .Sjieeoh on the Irish Cliuroli Qiiustioii, 131— 
His Insulting Conduct toward.s Lnril Melbmn-no’a 
Ministry, 233—Ills Death and Character, 270- 
Sketcli of his Career, 2HU—Iniproveiiieuts made 
during his Reign, 281. 

Winchclaca, Lord, Duel of, with the Duke of AA’'olling- 
toii, Vol. I. So'L 

AA'olseley, Captain, aftorwards Goueial Sir Ganict, at 
Lucknow, Vol. Ill, 3f)7~'l'ake3 the Cliiof Coiumaiid 
in South Africa, Vol. IV, 313—^Ajipoinlod (tmi- 
mander-iii-Chief of the Army sent 'to Egypt—His 
Strategy—Seises tho^ Suez Canal—Defeats Arabi’s 
Forces at 'Tol-cl-Kebir, < 'liap. xix. 331. 


A’akoobKlmn, Ameer of AfKh.anistaii (see Afghanistan). 
A^ork, Duke of, his Oppi),silii)n to the Roman Cutliolic 
Chiiiim, A'ol. J. 305 —His Dcatli and Character, 3Uli. 

Zulus, The (see Africa). 
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